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Royal United Service Institution. 





THE NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY MEETING WAS HELD ON 
Tuespay, Marcu Ist, 1921. 





Major-GeneraAL E. T. Dickson (Member of Council) presiding. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I am sorry to say that a very 
unfortunate thing has happened. Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, who 
had kindly consented to occupy the Chair to-day, is ill, and unfortu- 
nately also a great many members of the Council who are senior to 
myself in that capacity are also ill. As the senior member of Council 
present I have, therefore, to occupy the Chair. Of course we cannot 
put off the meeting, and I will try to carry out the duties of Chairman 
to the best of my ability. 

I will now ask the Secretary to read the Notice convening the 
Meeting. 


THE SecRETARY (LicuT.-CoLt. Sir ARTHUR LEETHAM, 
C.M.G.) read the notice, which had appeared in three morning 
papers, including The Times. 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1920. 


VICE-PATRON. 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that Colonel H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., M.C., has graciously become the 
Vice-Patron of the Institution. 
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They also have pleasure in announcing that Wing-Commander H.R.H. The 
Duke of York, K.G., R.A.F., and 2nd Lieutenant H.R.H. Prince Henry, 
K.R.R.C., have become Life Members of the Institution. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS. 


Field-Marshal The Right Hon. The Earl Haig, K.T., G.C.B., O.M., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.LE., has been elected a Vice-President of the Institution vice the 
late Field-Marshal Sir H. E. Wood, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


COUNCIL. 


The following officers of the Overseas Dominions have been appointed Honorary 
Members of the Council, viz. :— 


General Sir A. W. Currie, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. (Canada). 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Monash, K.C.B., V.D. (Australia). 
Major-General Sir A. H. Russell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (New Zealand). 
General The Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C., C.H. (South Africa). 


Lieut.-General H.H. Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratrap Singh of Jodhpur, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.V.O. (India). 


The following Members of the Council retire, having completed three years’ 
service, Viz. :— F 
Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., R.N. (retired). 
Field-Marshal The Right Hon. Viscount Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson. 
Major-General M. H. Saward, R.A. 
Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B. 
Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B. 
Colonel C. W. Trotter, C.B., T.D. 
General A. F. Gatliff, Royal Marines. 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. 


The following are the names of the Candidates nominated for the vacancies :— 


Royal Navy (2 Vacancies). 
Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond, C.B., President R.N. War College. 
Captain The Hon. R. A. R. P. E. Erle-Drax, D.S.O., R.N., Director 
R.N. Staff College. 
Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., R.N. (retired). 
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Members during the coming year. 
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Regular Army (3 Vicinity 


Lieut.-General Sir E. S. Bulfin, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.A., Director 
of Remounts. 

Major-General E. T. Dickson. 

Major-General M. H. Saward, R.A. 


Royal Naval Reserve (1 Vacancy). 
Commander W. F. Caborne, .C.B., R.D., R.N.R. 


Special Reserve ana Militia (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel Lord Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire 


Regiment. 


Territorial Force (2 Vacancies). 


Major-General Sir N. M. Smyth, V.C., K.C.B., Commanding 47th (The 
London) Division, T.F. 
Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B. 


Territorial Force Mounted Branch (1 Vacancy). 


Colonel C. W. Trotter, C.B., T.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. H. D. C. Whitmore, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D., Essex 


Yeomanry. 


Royal Marines (1 Vacancy). 


General A. F. Gatliff. 
Major-General Sir A. Paris, K.C.B. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The Council beg to report that during the past year 376 Officers joined the 
Institution (against 501 in 1919). There were 200 withdrawals and 140 deaths 
(of which 62 were Life Members), making an increase of 36 on the year. 


The Entrance Fee of One Guinea was restarted on January Ist, having been 
discontinued during the War, and the amount for Life Membership was again raised 


The Council trust that Members will do their utmost to introduce new 
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The details of Members joining are as follows :— 


Regular Army... oe ee ies ts «=o 265 
Royal Navy aot = oe ase aie sa 42 
Territorial Force (including Yeomanry) --- eee pon 18 
Royal Air Force --. ie mes se 08 sas 13 
Special Reserve ... she hw bis ike ne 7 


Royal Marines - 

Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve... 2 

Royal Naval Reserve os ee a 7 1 

Cadet Battalions .-. bs oe , Roe ae | 

War Office (Civil) Staff -.. sie ee sen 1 
Total 7 ‘i a . 376 


FINANCE. 


It will be seen from the Accounts that the year’s working has given a balance 
debit of £2,563 10s. 8d. 

The Council regret to have to report that in order to meet the expendi- 
ture they have been obliged to realize £2,617 17s. 7d. of their invested funds. The 
decrease of income has been caused partly by the termination of the Government 
rental of the Institution building ; secondly, by the great increase of Taxation and 
Rating ; also the Institution’s share in the cost of the recent redecoration of the 
Institution; and further, by the many outstanding repairs which had accumulated during 
the War. The printing and postage of the JOURNAL has also been very costly. 

The Council are reluctantly compelled to ask H.M. Government to reconsider 
the Government Grant on the following grounds :— 

In the year 1857 a grant of £400 per annum was sanctioned by Parliament 
to cover the then existing Ground Rent, Queen's Taxes and Parish Rates, 
which was subsequently increased to £600 per annum in 1865, and to 
£750 in 1906. During the year 1920 the actual amount paid for Ground 
Rent was £580, Income Tax on the assessment has amounted to 
£351, while the General Rate has increased to £1,054 10s. 8d., making 
a total of £1,985 10s. 8d. 

The invested funds now amount to £18,013 11s. 9d., which is the value of 
these investments at their market price in the Stock Exchange Official Price List of 


December 31st, 1920. 
Museum. 


During the year there have been added 311 new Exhibits, all of which 
have been catalogued, duly recorded in the JOURNAL, and placed on exhibition 
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in the building. The Council desire to express their thanks to the several Donors 
for these valuable additions. 


The Council desire to draw special attention to the Wolseley Room, which is 
now completed and open. The Collection given by the late Viscountess Wolseley 
is of great historical interest, and forms a very valuable addition to the Museum. 


They also wish to record the gift by the Burgomaster of Bruges of a collection of 
Lifebuoys and Flags of British Merchant Vessels torpedoed by the Germans in the 
North Sea, which had been collected by them at Bruges for the Berlin Museum. 


The oil painting of Vice-Admiral Robert Duff, who died in 1787, which has 
been hanging in the Council Room for many years, has now been ascertained to be 


the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who painted it in 1764. 


The total number of persons who passed through the turnstile amounted to 
36,827, against 78,470 in 1919. This includes a number of Soldiers, Sailors, Boy 
Scouts, etc., who were granted free admission, but does not include a very 
considerable number of Visitors introduced personally by Members. The total 
amount taken at the turnstile was £1,284 3s. 3d., against £1,056 6s. Od. in 1919. 
The decrease in the number of Visitors to the Museum is accounted for by the fact 
that there were 36,856 soldiers and sailors less entering the building than in 1919, 
which speaks for itself. 


The sales of the Museum Catalogue and Pamphlets amounted to £145 3s. I1d., 
which must be considered satisfactory. 


During the year, 34 Schools were granted free admission to the Museum, 
and attendants were especially detailed to conduct these visitors and explain the 
various Exhibits. 


The amount standing to the credit of the Museum Purchase Fund is 
£49 9s. 6d., and the Museum Committee hope that. this fund will continue to 
receive support from the Members, especially those who are interested in the 
Museum. 


LIBRARY. 


The number of books added to the Library during the past year was 170, 
bringing the total number of volumes up to 32,994. More works would have been 
purchased had it not been that the present almost prohibitive cost of publishing deters 
authors from incurring financial risks involved in their production. 


The process of eliminating such books as are not considered suitable for retention 
in the Library has begun, this having been rendered necessary by its congested 
condition, and it is hoped to complete it during the present year. The number of 
Members subscribing to the Lending Library during the past. year was 206 as 
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compared with 209 in the previous year. The number of books issued on loan to 
Members was 2,590, as against 1,504 last year. 


Major H. G. Parkyn, O.B.E., has been appointed Assistant Librarian, with a 
view to his succeeding to the office of Librarian when Mr. A. D. L. Cary vacates 
that post. 

JOURNAL. 

The Quarterly publication of the JouRNAL has been continued up to date, 
but the Journal Committee have found that there has been considerable and progressive 
increase in the cost of publication, and it is regretted that it has not been possible to 
expand the JOURNAL. to its pre-war size of 320 pages: it remains, and until printing 
and other charges decline it must continue to remain, at a limit of 200 pages. 


Certain economies have been effected, and the number of copies printed and 
distributed has been cut down. 


The thanks of the Institution are due to the following writers and lecturers for 
papers and lectures contributed by them :—Major-General Sir George Aston, 
K.C.B.; Major G. D. Baillie-Hamilton ; Vice Admiral Ballard, C.B.; Brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel R. H. Beadon ; Lieutenant J. L. Bedale ; Major-General W. D. 
Bird, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; Group Captain A. E. Borton, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C.; Colonel F. S. Bowring, C.B.; Air Commodore H. R. Brooke- 
Popham, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.,, A.F.C.; Major T. E. Compton; Major 
A. Corbett-Smith; Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. Croft, C.M.G., D.S.O.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Dundas, D.S.O.; Brevet Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, 
D.S.O.; . Lieutenant-Colonel A. H. W. Haywood, C.M.G., D.S.O.; 

_ Lieut.-Colonel C. G. Higgins, C.M.G., D.S.O.; Captain A. Hilliard- 
Atteridge; Colonel Sir T. Holdich, K.C.M.G., K.C.I.E., C.B.; Major 
H. F. S. Huntington, O.B.E. ; Major-General Sir L. Jackson, K.B.E., C.B. : 
Lieutenant C. F. Jepson; Captain H. M. Johnstone; Lieutenant W. S. 
King-Hall ; Lieutenant-Colonel C. Murphy; David Ogg, Esq.; “* Recuperator”; 
Colonel H. Rowan-Robinson, D.S.O.; Lieutenant-Colonel J. Shakespear, 
C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O.; Lieutenant G. C. Steele, V.C.; Commander Lord 
Teignmouth ; The Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan; Captain B. M. Ward; 
and Flight Commander P. Worthington, M.C. 


The exchange of the JoURNAL with Foreign Governments, and with many 
Societies in this and other countries, has been continued so far as it has been 



























possible. 





A. LEETHAM, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary and 


Chief Executive Officer, 







February \st, 1921. 
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Tasucar ANALYsIs OF THE SraTE OF THE INSTITUTION. 
{A full analysis for each year from 1831 will be found in the Report for 1897. } 
iJon Annaal | Bn. | Recints | gute. | Tavern |intheor| AG. ¢f, | semper 
Dec. received. | Fees. | sources). | jive, at Cost. Books, &c. Library. 31st Dec. 
# z £& £ £ £ 

1831 654 eee 654 | 1,194 a s ce 1,437 
1841 | 1,450 Ss 1,643 186 6,000 243 5,850 4,243 
1851 | 1,136 181 | 1,292 66 666 34 10,150 3,188 
1861 | 2.122 305 | 2,899 266 2,846 99 11,812 3,689 
1871 | 2.455 237 | 3,677 538 7,748 202 15,501 3,922 
1881 | 2,893 | 238 | 4,967 645 | 13,670 240 19,920 4,577 
1891 | 2,640 189 | 5,004 454 | 21,942 153 23,845 4,204 
1892 | 2,930 605 | 9,429 {1,572 | 24,805 142 24,099 4,657 
1893 | 2,929 468 | 8,334 | 1,095 | 22,172 157 24,471 4,961 
1894 | 3,598 215 | 6,625 606 | 12,840 200 24,680 5,016 
1895 | 3,760 353 | 7,117 921 8,761 204 25,947 5,198 
1896 | 3,802 351 | 7,225 876 8,761 245 26,161 5,347 
1897 | 3,910 401 | 10,902T 959 | 12,386 381 26,381 5,550 
1898 | 3,964 265 | 6,935 493 | 12,386 376 26,592 5,620 
1899 | 3,834 167 | 6,646 251 | 12,841. 430 27,142 5,583 
1900 | 3,879 174 | 7,170* | 235 | 13,791 264 27,492 5,491 
1901 | 3,816 197 | 6,955 358 | 14,192 289 27,792 5,443 
1902 | 3,806 188 | 7,063 449 | 14,491 309 28,167 5,427 
1903 | 3,743 | 178| 6597 | 409| 15,459 | 299 |* 28,387 | 5,381 
1904 | 3,684 184 | 6,707 448 | 15,459 301 28,636 5,313 
1905 | 3,713 253 | 7,756 611 | 15,459 324 28,851 5,369 
1906 | 3,714 226 | 6,803 519 | 16,488 204 29,114 5,404 
1907 | 3,733 211 | 6,615 573 | 16,549 256 29,427 5,408 
1908 | 3,741 220 | 7,205 502 | 16,612 213 29,667 5,420 
1909 | 3,806 312 | 7,354 789 | 16,676 167 29,917 5,535 
1910 | 3,893 269 | 7,407 573 | 16,742 326 30,182 5,611 
1911 | 3,988 254 | 7,319 372 | 16,810 374 30,624 5,649 
1912 | 4,018 225 | 7,125 330 | 16,881 305 31,043 5,654 
1913 | 3,928 159 | 7,113 266 |**12,141 384 31,425 5,580 
1914 | 3,780 101 | 7,570 98 |**12,216 231 31,770 5,338 
1915 | 3,534 46 | 8,332 77 |f{14,276 92 31,862 5,000 
1916 | 3,443 13 | 8,595 344 | §13,537 110 32,064 4,980 
1917 | 3,407 — | 8,853 446 |$§16,414 196 32,425 4,946 
1918 | 3,440 — | 9,135 337 | ||21,610 124 32,602 4,955 
1919 | 3,654 — | 10,332 | 1,065 | 122,736 347 32,824 5,160 
1920 ' 3,524 52 | 11,465 817 | +418,014 267 32,994 5,196 

+ A donation of stock, valued at £2.323 and £1,301, realized by the letting of 

seats to view Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee Procession, are included in this amount. 

* This amount includes a donation of £500. ** Value on December 31st, 1913. 

tt This includes £2,000 44 per cent. War Loan. 

§ Value on December 30th, 1916. §§ Value on December 31st, 1917. 

|| Value on December 31st, 1918. {| Value on December 31sb, 1919. 

Value on December 31st, 1920. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, as Chairman of the meeting, I propose : “‘ That 
the Report and Accounts, as circulated, be taken as read and adopted” ; and as the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Sir William Hill, is unfortunately one of the 
victims of illness, I will ask Colonel C. W. Trotter to second the resolution. 


Colonel C. W. TRoTTER, C.B.: I beg to second the motion. 


THE CHAIRMAN : If any member desires to ask any questions on the Accounts, 
the Secretary, in the absence of the Chairman of the Finance Committee, will be 
happy to answer them. As the Chairman of the Library and Journal Committee | 
shall also be happy to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions relating to the 
Library and the Journal. 


Admiral Sir NATHANIEL BoWDEN-SMITH ' suggested that a copy of the 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt, in two volumes, should be purchased for the Library ; 
and Captain SLACK suggested that a copy of the Dictionary of Napoleon and His 
Times, published by Cassell & Co., should also be purchased for the Library. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I will undertake that those books shall be purchased, unless 
they are already in the Library. I would like to remind the members of the Institution 
generally that there is a book kept in the Library in which any suggestions of this nature 
that the members desire to make can be entered. It is always open to them to suggest 
that particular books should be purchased and it is not necessary for them to wait 
until the Annual Meeting to make suggestions. The Finance Committee votes a 
certain amount of money for the purchase of books, and we are always delighted to 
have suggestions. 


As the Chairman of the Library and Journal Committee, I desire to place on 
record the valuable services rendered to the Institution and to the Library by Mr. Cary, 
the Librarian. Mr. Cary came here at a time when we weré very hard pressed and 
when we had difficulty in getting an efficient Librarian. Mr. Cary had been in the War 
Office Library for many years, and | think all the members of the Institution who have 
come into contact with him know that he has proved a most efficient Librarian. I am 
sure it will be your wish that we place on record our appreciation of his very valuable 
services during the two years he has been here. Since last October he has been 
training Major Parkyn to take the position when he vacates it sometime in the autumn 
of this year, so that Major Parkyn will have the very great advantage of having been 
trained by Mr. Cary. This will be of the greatest benefit to the Institution. I hope 
you will show by your applause that you wish a record of thanks to Mr. Cary to be 
placed on the Minutes of this meeting. 


The resolution of thanks to Mr. Cary was carried by acclamation. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The Chairman of the Museum Committee, Commander 
W. F. Caborne, is one of the victims of illness, but he has sent a statement with regard 
to the work of the Museum and General Purposes Committee which I will ask the 
Secretary to read. 
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THE SECRETARY read the following statement from Commander W. F. Caborne, 

C.B., R.D., R.N.R. (Chairman of the Museum and General Purposes Committee) : 
““My Lords and Gentlemen—The outstanding feature with regard to the Museum 
during the past year has undoubtedly been the opening of the Wolseley Room with its 
magnificent collection of relics of the great Field-Marshal, so tastefully and artistically 
arranged by the Curator. It was very sad, however, that the Dowager Viscountess 
Wolseley, the generous donor of the relics, who also bore the heavy expense incidental 
to the fitting up of the room, should have passed away two or three days before its 
opening, the ceremony of which her daughter, Viscountess Wolseley, had consented 
to perform, but which, under the circumstances, was kindly undertaken by Field- 
Marshal Lord Haig. Numerous other additional exhibits have been received during 
the year, and have been from time to time notified in the Journal. However, I should 
like te mention that during recent months we have received a number of boat’s badges 
of vessels which took part in the war; they make a very effective show and are of 
great interest ; perhaps naval officers, and others, will be good enough to bear in mind 
that it is earnestly desired to complete the collection as far as possible. As pointed 
out in the Annual Report, there was a great falling off in the number of visitors during 
the year; but as sailors and soldiers in uniform are admitted free and khaki has now 
almost disappeared from our streets, the diminution is readily accounted for. In 
conclusion | venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that the cleanliness and 
good order of our exhibits challenge comparison with those in any other Museum, thanks 
to the constant and devoted care of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, C.M.G., 
the Secretary and Curator, assisted by an efficient and zealous staff.” 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

































Major A. C. CHAMIER : I rise to propose the resolution which stands in my name : 
“That the thanks of the meeting be accorded to the Auditors, Messrs. Wilde. 
Ferguson Davie, and Miller, for their services, and that they be re-elected Auditors 
for the ensuing year at a fee of twenty-five guineas.” I am sure we are all perfectly 
satisfied with the extreme care with which the accounts of this Institution are kept, and 
with the minuteness with which the Auditors check the accounts ; so that we may have 
every confidence in re-electing them. 


Major H. Huntincton : I have much pleasure in seconding Major Chamier’s 


proposal. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Election of Council. 
The members then proceeded to ballot for the election of the Council, the under- 
mentioned Officers having been nominated as candidates :— 


Royal Navy (2 Vacancies). 
Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond, C.B., President R.N. War College. 
Captain the Hon. R. A. R. Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, D.S.O., R.N., 
Director R.N. Staff College. 
Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., R.N. (Retired.) 
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Regular Army (3 Vacancies). 
Lieut.-General Sir E. S. Bulfin, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.A. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson. 
Major-General M. H. Saward, R.A. 


Royal Naval Reserve (1 Vacancy.) 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. 


Special Reserve and Militia (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel Lord Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire 


Regiment. 


Territorial Force (2 Vacancies). 
Major-General Sir N. M. Smyth, V.C., K.C.B., Commanding 47th 
( The London ) Division, T.F. 
Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B. 


Territorial Force Mounted Branch (1 Vacancy). 


Colonel C. W. Trotter, C.B., T.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. H. D. C. Whitmore, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D., Essex 
Yeomanry. 


Royal Marines (1 Vacancy). 
General A. F. Gatliff. 
Major-General Sir A. Paris, K.C.B. 


It was unanimously resolved that Major A. C. Chamier axd Major H. 
Huntington should act as scrutineers of the ballot. 


Lieut.-Colonel C. F. H. GREENwoop, D.S.O.., called attention to the fact that 
Major-General Sir N. M. Smyth, V.C., K.C.B., had been nominated as a candidate 
for the Territorial Force, and stated that although he was commandinga T.F. Division 
he was really a representative of the Regular Army, and suggested that only officers 
of the Territorial Force should be nominated to represent that body on the Council. 

After considerable discussion it was resolved that the name of Major-General 
Sir N. M. Smyth should be withdrawn as a representative of the Territorial Force, 
and that all votes given to him on the ballot papers should be null and void. 

21 voted for the proposition and 12 against. 

It was unanimously decided to incorporate in the above resolution that the vote 
in no way conveyed any expression of feeling against General Smyth, whose eminent 
service to the Institution all the members recognised, and whose grandfather was 
one of the founders of the Institution in 1831, but that the decision had been taken on 
a question of principle that a Territorial Officer should represent the Territorial Force 
on the Council. 
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At the conclusion of the meeting the result of the ballot was announced as 
follows :— 


Royal Navy (2 Vacancies). 
Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond, C.B., President R.N. War College. 
Captain the Hon. R. A. R. Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, D.S.O., R.N., 
Director R.N. Staff College. 


Regular Army (3 Vacancies). 
Lieut.-General Sir E. S. Bulfin, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, K.C.M.G., C.B., R.A. 


Royal Naval Reserve (1 Vacancy). 
Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. 


Special Reserve and Militia (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel Lord Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 3rd Battalion Bedfordshire 


Regiment. 


Territorial Force (2 Vacancies). 


Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B. 


THE CHAIRMAN intimated that the vacancy on the Council for the other 
representative for the Territorial Force would be filled by the Council at their 
next meeting. 

Territorial Force Mounted Branch (1 Vacancy). 


Colonel C. W. Trotter, CB., T.D. 


Reval Marines (1 Vacancy). 
Major-General Sir A. Paris, K.C.B. 


Gotp MEDAL Essays, 1920. 
THE SECRETARY read the following announcement :— 


Roya Unitep Service INstiruTION GoLD MEDAL, 1920 (NAVAL). 


The Council regret that, owing to the report of the Referees, they have decided 
not to make the award of this Medal. 

The Trench-Gascoigne Prizes of 30 guineas, 20 guineas and 10 guineas are 
awarded to the writers of the Essays placed first, second and third, bearing the 
following mottoes : 

(1) Veni, Vidi, Vici. 
Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., War Office. 
(2) In omnia paratus. 
Captain F. D. Arnold-Forster, R.N., H.M.S. Champion. 
(3) O. C. U. 
Lieut.-Commander R. G. Studd, D.S.O., R.N., H.M.S. Hood. 
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The following Officers were the referees :— 
Admiral Sir R. H. Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Air Vice-Marshal A. V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O. 
Rear-Admiral S, S. Hall, C.B. 





Major-General W. H. ANDERSON, C.B.: Gentlemen, in the absence of Lieut.- 
General Sir H. S. G. Miles I beg to propose “‘ That the thanks of the Institution be 
accorded to Admiral Sir R. H. S. Bacon, K.C.B., K.C.V.O,, D.S.O., Rear-Admiral 
S. S. Hall, C.B., and Air Vice-Marshal A. V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., for 


adjudicating on the Prize Essays.” 
Brig.-General The EARL of Lucan, K.B.E., C.B.: I shall be happy to 


second that. 
The resolution was carried with acclamation. 


CHESNEY GoLD MEDAL. 


THE SECRETARY : I have the honour to report that the Council have awarded 
the Chesney Medal to Major-General Sir Charles Caldwell, K.C.B., for his distin- 
guished work in connection with military literature, and more especially for the 
following works :— 


(1) Effect of Maritime Command on Land Campaigns. 
(2) Military Operations and Maritime Preponderance. 
(3) Small Wars; their Principles and Practice. 

(4) The Tactics of To-day, 

(5) The Tactics of Home Defence. 


Major-General Sir L. C. Jackson, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. : Gentlemen, in the 
absence of General Sir E. S. Bulfin I have great pleasure in moving: ‘ That the 
thanks of the Institution be accorded to the following retiring members of the Council :— 


Admiral Sir R. G, O. Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P., R.N. (Retired). 

Field-Marshal The Right Hon. Viscount Allenby, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Major-General E. T. Dickson. 

Major-General M. H. Saward, R.A. 

Colonel Sir W. A. Hill, K.C.B. 

Brigadier-General The Earl of Lucan K.B.E., C.B. 

Colonel C. W. Trotter, C.B., T.D. 

General A. F. Gatliff, Royal Marines, 

Commander W. F. Caborne, C.B. R.D., R.N.R.” 


The names of these gentlemen are a warrant that anything they put their hands 
to will be well done. I would like to take this opportunity of saying that I look forward 
to the increasing prosperity ‘and usefulness of this Institution. The time may be 
coming when many questions that are very difficult of solution in other quarters may 
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be satisfactorily dealt with in this building. We may, for instance, with all deference 
to Mr. H. G. Wells, be able to solve the question whether it is permissible for a 
sailor or soldier to study the details of his own profession. It gives me much pleasure 
to move that we convey our heartiest thanks to the retiring members of Council for 


the good work they have done during the past year. 


Admiral Sir N. BowpEn-SmITH, K.C.B.;. I have great pleasure in seconding 


that, 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously, 


General A. F. GATLIFF: I have much pleasure in proposing “ That the thanks 
of the Institution be accorded to the Chairman for presiding at this Meeting.” In 
moving the resolution I should like to say that we have been in rather a difficulty this 
year with regard to the Chairman of this meeting. In the ordinary course Lord Haig, 
the Chairman of the Council, would have presided over this meeting, but he is in 
South Africa. The Vice-Chairman, Lord Beatty, is doubtless detained on affairs of 
State not unconnected with great ships or trawlers. In the absence of both the 
Chairman and the Vice-Chairman, according to the Council Rules a Vice-President is 
selected to occupy the Chair. Lord Methuen was to have taken the Chair to-day, but 
unfortunately he is ill. It therefore fell upon the Council to select a Chairman from 
its own members, and General Dickson, like a good soldier, acceded to the wishes of 
the Council and has presided on this occasion. I have great pleasure in formally 
proposing: “ That the thanks of the Institution be accorded to the Chairman for 
presiding at this meeting.” 


Colonel C. H. Cotvin, C.B., D.S.O. :.1 have much pleasure in seconding that. 

The resolution was put to the meeting by General Gatliff, and carried with 
acclamation. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank you for your 


forbearance. I did not expect to take the Chair to-day, and: I was, therefore, not 
very well primed for the occasion : I only expected to speak about the Library. Thank 


you for your kind resolution. 


Captain EGERTON suggested that as naval officers in particular were handicapped 
in taking part in the discussions on the various lectures given at the Institution, the 
Council should take into consideration the advisability of excluding the Press from the 
discussions, so that they could be of a private nature. If that were done he thought 
the discussions would be of very much greater value, particularly to the junior officers, 
who would take part in them much more freely than they did at the present time. 


THE CHAIRMAN promised that the Council would give full consideration to the 
suggestion at an early meeting. 
The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ‘“MAN-IN-THE-DARK” THEORY OF 
INFANTRY TACTICS AND THE “EXPANDING 
TORRENT” SYSTEM OF ATTACK. 


By CapTaIn B. H. LippELt Hart, K.O.Y.L.L 





On Wednesday, November 3rd, 1920, at 3 p.m. 


LiEvuT.-GENERAL SIR Ivor MaxseE, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., 
in the ‘Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, I can introduce the Lecturer to you in 
a very few words, and having read his lecture twice, can tell you that there is a 
great deal of ‘‘ meat.’’ in it. The Lecturer’s ideas are not commonplace, and they 
deserve attention, as I think you will find when the lecture is printed. You will 
then be able to appreciate its importance. _One reason why I am proud to preside 
here to-day is that Captain Hart brings regimental experience to bear on the subject 
with which he deals. Others have written about infantry tactics, but some of us 
who have done so are too old to have had regimental experience of our own in the 
late War. Now Captain. Hart has commanded a platoon, he has: commanded a 
company in France, and he was Adjutant of his battalion over a long period of 
time. That, to my mind, makes what he has learned of more .value_ than 
anything I could say on the subject. 
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LECTURE. 
‘* SIMPLICITY IS THE KEY TO VICTORY.” 


THIS vital truth has scarcely. been fully valued in the tactical teaching 
of the Infantry Leader. Too many text books on tactics dealt with war 
in a series of watertight compartments, explaining the points of 
difference rather than the points'of similarity. The junior Infantry 
commander was taught many.excellent precepts dealing with each phase 
of action, but his path was not smoothed for him by any framework of 
fundamental principles, upon which he could build as he acquired 
practical experience of ground and weapons. To simplify the task of 
the junior commander we require to establish the essential principles 
of tactics and their relation to the varying phases of battle. We must 
then fit them into their correct place, both in chronological and tactical 
sequence, in order to form a simple.and truly scientific theory. 


The family tree is an ancient institution, and yet graphically 
clear as a chart of the various degrees of kinship. Let us endeavour 
to establish a simple and scientific tactical tree, which will clearly 
convey to the military student the essential principles and their 
broad application to the phases of war. To understand these 
principles of tactics, we must simplify and reduce it to the essential 
elements which are true of any fighting, whether between two individual 
men, two platoons, or two armies. We will examine the simplest form 
of combat’: that between two individuals. From their correct.course of 
action, we can deduce the essential principles, and can then apply them 
to the conduct of war. 

But it may be argued that the conditions of war are entirely 
different from those of a straightforward fight between two men; that 
in war the enemy’s movements and location are hidden from us until 
we are actually at grips with him. 

Certainly, we agree, but the situation in war will resemble that of 
two men fighting under similar conditions, such as in the dark, wherein 
a man can only locate and reconnoitre his enemy by actually touching 
and feeling him. Thus the man-in-the-dark resembles the commander 
in modern war. Let us examine the correct principles of action which 
a man seeking to attack an enemy in the dark would naturally adopt. 


‘* THE MAN FIGHTING IN THE DARK.”’ 


1. In the first place he must seek his enemy. Therefore, the man 
stretches out one arm to grope for his enemy, keeping it supple and 
ready to guard himself from surprise. 

This may be termed the principle of ‘‘ protective formation.” 

2. When his outstretched arm touches his enemy, he would 
rapidly feel his way to a highly vulnerable spot, such as the latter’s 
throat. 

This is the principle of ‘‘ reconnaissance.’’ 
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3. The man will then seize his adversary firmly by the throat, 
holding him at arm’s length so that the latter can neither strike back 
effectively, nor wriggle away to avoid or parry the decisive blow. 

This is the principle of “‘ fixing.” 

4. Then while his enemy’s whole attention is absorbed by the 
menacing, hand at his throat, with his other fist the man strikes his 
opponent from an unexpected direction in an unguarded spot, deliver- 
ing out of the dark a decisive knock-out blow. 

This is the principle of ‘‘ decisive manceuvre.”’ 

5. Before his enemy can recover the man instantly follows up his 
advantage by taking steps to render him finally powerless. 

This is the principle of full and immediate ‘‘ exploitation’’ of 
‘success. 

To follow these principles is the only sure path to victory. We 
can only neglect the fixing phase, if our enemy commits some mistake, 
such as the neglect of his own security, by which he fixes himself 
without our intervention and so exposes himself to our decisive blow. 

Now the whole action of our man-in-the-dark can be simplified 
into two categories :— . 

Guarding and Hitting. 

The man guards against two dangers. Firstly, that of personal 
injury from the enemy’s blows; secondly, that the enemy may avoid 
his knock-out blow, and thus cause him to overbalance. 

The man guards against these two dangers by extending one arm 
in front of him ready to parry and take the sting out of any blow aimed 
at his body; by using this arm to grope for and feel the enemy; and, 
finally, when he has located the enemy, by seizing the enemy so firmly 
at a spot (the throat) so vital that he will be forced to concentrate all 
his energy on its defence. 

All these actions have a common object, and therefore may be’ 
grouped under one principle, termed “‘ security.” 

When the man has fixed his enemy, he delivers a decisive knock- 
out blow. It will be obvious that the harder this blow the more likely 
it is to be decisive. Hence the man must put his maximum possible 
force into it, while he only uses the necessary minimum of strength to 
carry out the preparatory operations. This is the principle of 
‘Economy of Force.’? But the man can increase the effect of his 
available strength by surprising the enemy; by his speed; by the 
momentum or “‘ follow through ’”’ behind his blows; by striking His 
opponent’s most vulnerable spots; by full exploitation of every opening 
or advantage; by husbanding his energy; and by moving his limbs 
and muscles in harmony like the parts of a well-oiled machine. All 
these are means to promote economy of force, and therefore can be 
grouped under that principle. 

Thus we see that there are two, and only.two, supreme governing 
principles—Security and Economy of Force. 

These two principles govern the execution of the five battle 
principles, and may be said to cut laterally across them. 
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A diagram may simplify the idea :— 
Principle of Principle of 


. Security. Economy of Force. 


Principle of Protective Formation. 





Principle of Reconnaissance. 





Principle of Fixing. 





Principle of Decisive Manceuvre. 





Principle of Exploitation. 











THE APPLICATION TO INFANTRY TACTICS OF THE Two GOVERNING 
PRINCIPLES DEDUCED FROM THE ‘‘ MAN FIGHTING IN THE DarRK.”’ 


A.—Security. 


In war, as in individual combat, there are two kinds of security : 
Material and Tactical. The former is security against direct loss, such 
as casualties inflicted by the actual blows of the enemy; the latter is 
Security against the indirect damage which we suffer if the enemy is 
able to avoid or parry our decisive blow, so that we weaken and expose 
ourselves to his counter-blow. 


How does one obtain security? Exactly as did the man-in-the- 
dark. He pushed out one arm, which in war means adopting a 
formation of security... He used his outstretched arm to grope for and 
feel the enemy, which in war means reconnaissance. When the enemy 
is located, we fix him so firmly by an attack from one direction that he 
is unable to avoid or turn to meet our decisive attack delivered from 
another direction—normally a flank. 


These means to security will be considered in detail when we 
discuss the phase of preparation, which comprises the three battle 
principles which form security. 


B.—Economy of Force. 


Now let us consider the principle of economy of force as applied 
to Infantry. One must use the minimum strength for the phase of 
preparation, essential though it is. One must devote the maximum 
possible force to the decisive blow and its exploitation. In strategy. or 
grand tactics the distribution of our available forces is a complex 
problem, but in infantry tactics it is comparatively simple. Each 
infantry commander, platoon, company, battalion, or brigade has only 
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four fighting sub-units under his command, apart from certain auxiliary 
fire weapons such as machine guns or mortars. 


Hence he has only three possible ways in which he can distribute 
them, and these are :— 


(i) One sub-unit forward for fixing and three for decisive 
maneuvre. This distribution will normally be best when 
advancing against an unlocated enemy, as in an approach 
march or encounter attack. Thus he retains the bulk of his 
strength in hand until the position of the enemy has been 
discovered, so ensuring better ee when the decisive 
manoeuvre is carried out. 

Two sub-units forward and two for maneuvre.—This distri- 
bution will usually be advisable in a definite attack against an 
enemy whose positions have been located, in order to ensure 
that the whole front of the enemy position in his sector is 
tested thoroughly so that a soft spot may be found. More- 
over, it is imperative that the forward body shall not be held 
up before it has firmly fixed the main resistance of the enemy, 
otherwise the manoeuvre body may have to be used before the 
decisive moment, which would be the antithesis of economy of 
force. 

Three sub-units forward and one for maneuvre.—tThis dis- 
tribution may be advisable when following a creeping barrage, 
which reduces the need or possibility of manoeuvre. This will 
ensure that the whole frontage is cleared directly the barrage 
lifts, and so enable the forward sub-units to keep close behind 
the barrage. It may also be advisable to adopt this distribu- 
tion when allotted an unusually broad frontage, in order to 
cover it with fire. It entails the risk, however, of limiting the 
force of your manceuvre: 


It must be remembered that while the decisive attack is made by 
the maximum force, its success depends upon the enemy being really 
fixed. Hence the manceuvre body is not necessarily the largest. The 
“‘last straw which breaks the camel’s back ’’ is a great truth in battle 
tactics. 

It will be noticed that I use the words ‘‘ forward body ’’ and 


““ manoeuvre body, instead of the recognized terms ‘“‘ firing line ’”’ 
and ‘‘supports.’’ This is because these terms are no longer applicable 
to modern infantry tactics. In order to instil a correct doctrine into 
the minds of the average Officer and N.C.O. it is advisable to eschew 
misleading terms, and not to try to reconcile modern ideas with out-of- 
date phraseology. ' 

The term “‘ firing line ’’ does not convey the idea of the outstretched 
arm or of distribution in depth. It suggests a broad frontal attack 
with no attempt to make use of covered ways of approach or to find the 
soft spots. 

In the case of ‘‘supports’’ both the word and the idea are dan- 
gerous. It does not inculcate the essential idea of manceuvre, but 
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rather the obsolete and unsound idea of reinforcing frontally troops 
who are held up, which means piling the dead in front of the enemy’s 
strongest points. 

Reinforcement of units which are held up causes confusion owing 
to the mixing of units, nor does it produce so great a moral effect as 
a diversion from a flank, either on the enemy or the troops reinforced. 
So long as obsolete terms persist, there is a danger of the wrong idea 
lingering in the minds of the average leader. It is contended, on the 
other hand, that the terms ‘‘ forward body ”’ and ‘“‘ manoeuvre body ”’ 
instinctively suggest the true principles. 

When one speaks of weight or force in modern war it is essential 
to remember that it is weight of fire and not of mere numbers of men. 
An army composed of highly trained fire units capable of manceuvre 
can defeat far larger armies who rely on mere masses of men. Thus 
highly-fortified enemy defences must be countered by an increase of 
mechanical fire power, and not by reducing the intervals, and so 
increasing the casualties, of the infantry. 

By what means can one fulfil the principle of economy of force 
other than by a. correct distribution of one’s strength? By following 
the same sub-principles as did the man in the dark, which were :— 

(i) Surprise, striking the enemy from an unexpected direction, at 
an unexpected moment, in an unguarded spot. This may be 
achieved by making use of all covered approaches, working 
round his flanks by the use of ground and smoke, and by 
taking instant advantage of, any opportunities for movement 
or assault provided by the action of tanks, artillery, and similar 
weapons. 

Speed of movement, fire, and eye. Opportunities in battle 
are fleeting and must be instantly noticed and seized. 
Momentum, the use of the ‘‘ expanding torrent ’’ system, which 
is dealt with later, to maintain the impulsion of the advance. 
Soft Spot, seeking and striking the enemy’s weakest spots 
instead of dashing one’s head against his strongest points. 
This means taking him in rear or flank, and pushing in our 
reserves at the points where he is giving way. 

(v) Husbanding our men by the aid of correct tactics and covered 
approaches, instead of massed frontal attacks in line. 

(vi) Mutual support, whether of brigades or sections, all working 
together like the muscles of the body or the members of a foot- 
ball team, and covering each other’s advance by fire. 

(vii) Exploitation to the full of every advantage gained. 


Before going on to deal with the execution of .the five battle 
principles, let us consider certain 
NEW CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INFANTRY FIGHT. 


Infantry tactics have been thrown into the melting pot by the 
realization, which has been forced upon us, that our former methods 
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are inapplicable and wasteful Of force under modern conditions. The 
outstanding change has been the realization that the weight, or force, 
of an attack does not increase in proportion to the numbers of men 
thrown in; that progress can only be made by intelligent manoeuvre of 
fire power. 

Increasing the numbers beyond a certain density adds nothing to 
the effectiveness of the attack or defence, but only results in gneater 
casualties. Instead of dense lines of bayonet men in attack, or crowded 
positions in defence, one must use widely dispersed combat groups con- 
taining comparatively few men, but well equipped with fire and smoke 
weapons. These must be allowed ample frontage to manceuvre and 
find the enemy’s soft spots. Thus the exact intervals will depend on 
whether the ground is open or close. 

It is necessary at this point to remember that, in any large action, 
each of the infantry units will be restricted to a definite sector of the 
front. At first sight, therefore, it will be confined to a purely frontal 
attack. But modern destructive weapons have enforced a wide 
dispersion of the combatants on the battlefield. _ This dispersion has 
rendered possible penetration by the fire units—the sections—between 
the enemy defence posts. It is the réle of the section, platoon, and 
company commander in turn by exploiting this penetration to change 
their sector of the battle from a mere bludgeon fight into a manceuvre 
combat, thus fulfilling the principle of economy of force by striking 
‘‘from an unexpected direction against an unguarded spot.”’ 


INFANTRY IN ATTACK. 


We now turn to consider the application of our man-in-the-dark 
theory to practical tactics. The ideal infantry battalion, company, or 
platoon, should resemble a human tank, comprising both offensive 
power and protective armour. Its offensive power rests in its arms and 
legs, or, in other words, its weapons and manceuvring power. The 
protective armour is represented by an open formation, such as a 
diamond or square, which prevents more than one of the sub-units 
being surprised by the enemy, and so affords time for the remainder 
to manoeuvre to take the enemy in flank. 


PREPARATION (SECURITY). 


‘‘ The man extends one arm to grope for, feel, and seize his enemy 
by the throat.”’ 
I.—FORMATION. 


We deduce from our study of the ‘‘ man-in-the-dark ’’ that each 
unit should move with an advanced guard or forward body—the 
outstretched arm—pushed.ahead in the probable direction of the enemy, 
whilst the main, or manceuvre body, follows in rear. The latter will 
thus be ready to manoeuvre against any enemy which the forward body 
encounters, and by its mere presence will protect the flanks of the 
forward body. In modern war the defenders can only be definitely 
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located bit by bit by actual attack. Hence the danger of a surprise 
counter attack is ever )present. ; 

An open formation of security is therefore just as vital during the 
attack as during the approach. 


a.—The Advance or Attack Against an Unlocated Enemy. 


The best formation for any body advancing against an unlocated 
enemy is that of the diamond. Whichever point of the diamond 
encounters the enemy first has the duty of fixing him whilst the other 
three manceuvre to take the enemy in flank. Until a unit is committed 
to an attack on a definite point, its commander should move with his 
forward body in order best to direct the movements of his unit and 
keep in touch with the situation in front. The diamond, with its 
solitary leading point, facilitates this direction by the commander, and 
enables him. to make the best use of any covered approaches. Hence 
it should also be used for all manoeuvre bodies and units in rear until 
they are committed to a definite rdle. 

Security is the first essential. Hence each unit should move by 
bounds. . In this method each body advances alternately while the other 
is halted in a position from which it can cover with fire the moving 
body. The manceuvre body, in an advance, will only bound as far as 
a position in rear of the forward body, from which it can cover the 
next advance of the latter. 

When not in the neighbourhood of the enemy speed is more 
important than security. Therefore, units should move in column of 
route along roads, with only the actual head of the forward body 
deployed. Thus in the case of a company serving as advanced guard 
or forward body to a battalion, only the forward platoon would be 
deployed in diamond formation, whilst the three manoeuvre platoons 
move in fours along the road, until in the neighbourhood of the enemy. 


b.—The Attack Against a Located Enemy. 


Speed is the first essential, and therefore continuous progress must 
be aimed at, instead of movement by bounds. You will normally have 
two sub-units forward and two for manoeuvre. The formation will be 
a modified square. The two forward sub-units should be well apart 
in order to cover the whole extent of your frontage with fire and to 
thoroughly explore it for soft spots. The two manceuvre sub-units 
should move as close together as the enemy’s fire allows, in order to 
be under quicker control for manoeuvre. 


Section Formations. 


We now turn to consider the formation of the actual fire, or 
fighting units, which are the sections. The extended line is not a 
formation of security; it is not under the instant control and direction 
of the section commander, and thus it prevents full advantage being 
taken of covered approaches and reduces the power of manoeuvre. 
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The very idea of a line presupposes a wasteful frontal attack instead 
of a manoeuvre combat. Hence it should be abandoned in favour of 
a formation such as arrowhead, with the section commander as the 
point of the arrow. Arrowhead is no more vulnerable to frontal fire 
than an extended line, whilst against enfilade fire it is even less 
vulnerable. It gives the section commander far greater powers of 
control and manceuvre, and is capable of firing in any direction. Thus 
it forms our ideal of a human tank or moving strong point. When 
advancing through defiles or through woods and thick bush, the arrow- 
head can be closed in to form worm formation, in file or single file. 
During the advance the section commander must use his intelligence, 
and change from one formation to the other as the ground dictates. 


II.—RECONNAISSANCE. 
Reconnaissance may be divided into two classes—‘‘ previous to 
battle,’ and ‘‘ during battle.”’ 


a.—Previous Reconnaissance. 

This is carried out by three methods :— 

’ (i) The commander of each infantry unit studies all information 
regarding the enemy and the ground, which his superiors or 
the other arms, such as cavalry and aircraft, have been able to 
obtain. 

(ii) He carries out a personal survey of the ground ahead before 
committing his unit to an attack on a definite objective or to 
the defence of a definite position. In this survey he should be 
accompanied by his sub-unit commanders and any liaison 
officers. 

(iii) Sending forward specially-trained company scouts to carry 
out long-distance reconnaissance to obtain information on 
definite points. 


b.—Batile Reconnaissance. 

This is carried out by observation and fighting :— 

(i) Observation is achieved mainly by section scouts or patrols 
moving ahead of, but in touch with, the sections or higher 
units respectively which they are covering. Each section 
when it has shaken out from the platoon should send a pair 
of scouts ahead to ensure protection. Section scouts should 
move ahead of, but within view of, their sections. It is their 
role to discover the most covered ways of approach and to give 
warning of defence posts or parties of the enemy, and thus 
prevent the section coming under a heavy surprise fire. They 
should move by bounds, and at the end of each bound one 
scout should signal back for the section to come on or the 
reverse, whilst the other remains observing. When held up 
by the enemy’s fire the section scouts should take up a position 
from which they can cover the section, as it moves up. The 
section should always move to rejoin its scouts in order that 
it may become an intact fighting organization once more. 
Patrols, which should consist of a complete section, or platoon, 
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will be used to afford close protection to larger units. They 
should move in touch with the unit which they are covering, 
but considerably beyond the radius of action of the section 
scouts. Like larger units also they should move in a forma- 
tion of security such as diamond. 

(ii) Reconnaissance by fighting will be carried out by the advance 
of the forward bodies, which by actually attacking the enemy’s 
position will feel and test it at all points, and so endeavour to 
discover or make a breach at some weak spot. Hence it may 
be best considered as part of the phase of fixing. 


III.—FIxina. 

Each forward body should advance direct on the enemy in order 
to reconnoitre him by fighting, discover and penetrate his weak spots 
and so continue its advance to the objective. If no soft spots can 
be found in the frontage allotted to it, it should fix him firmly, so that 
the manoeuvre body can work round his flank and deliver a decisive 
surprise blow. Thus when the fire of the enemy holds up a forward 
body, its duty will be to keep the enemy immediately opposing it fixed 
to his ground and to absorb his attention by maintaining a vigorous 
fire and working its way closer at every opportunity provided by the 
fire or smoke of neighbouring units or of the auxiliary arms. Any 
slackening of pressure by the forward bodies will only result in the 
defence being able to turn and meet the flanking attack. A resolute 
and speedy advance shakes the defender’s moral and prevents him 
getting the range, so lessening the accuracy of his fire. The leading 
sections must not delay the advance by halting to fire until no further 
progress can be made without beating down the hostile fire. The 
action of the forward infantry in attack must consist of a constant 
pressing forward to close with the enemy in order to find the weak 
spots in his defences. To this end they must seize every available 
cover afforded by the ground, fire or smoke. 

The speed of the advance will be vastly quickened if tanks working 
with the infantry are used to carry the equipment and extra ammunition 
of the infantry. 

The forward sections can often fix the enemy defence posts 
opposed to them far more effectively by firing smoke to windward of 
them, than by rifle or Lewis gun fire. The smoke drifting down over 
the enemy blinds them and so enables the manceuvre sections to work 
round their flank unseen to assault them. Moreover, this method 
economizes ammunition. 

To enable him to take instant advantage of any soft spots which 
are found by the forward companies or platoons, every battalion and 
company commander should detail an officer or specially selected 
N.C.O., with runners, to move with each of the forward companies or 
platoons, and to send back word to him the instant a gap is found or 
made. 
Commanders should keep touch with the units on their flanks by 
observation or by sending out a patrol or special scout when the 
necessity for information or communication arises. 
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B. IV.—DEcIsIvE MANG@UVRE. 

‘‘ The man delivers a decisive blow from an unexpected direction 
against an unguarded spot.’’ 

Each maneuvre body will move close behind. Its normal purpose 
will be to assist, by means of manoeuvre, the forward body to advance 
and gain the objective. If the fire of the enemy holds up the forward 
body it will be the réle of the manceuvre body to turn the flank of, and 
enfilade, the enemy resistance which is opposing the forward body. 

To achieve this a manoeuvre body may have to quit its own sector 
and follow in the wake of a neighbouring unit which is still advancing. 
It will pass through the gap thus made, and come in on the flank of the 
enemy against which it will deliver an immediate blow. 

As soon as this manoeuvre has achieved its aim the forward and 
manoeuvre bodies will mop up, reorganize, and continue the advance 
until the objective has been gained. They will then consolidate the 
ground won in the most suitable tactical positions in the vicinity. 

If the enemy counter-attacks during the advance the manceuvre 
body will be at hand and ready to counter-manceuvre against him. 
The commander of the unit must not, however, hold back or hesitate 
to throw in his manoeuvre body to turn the enemy ’s flank directly it is 
clear that the forward body has fixed him. 

Company and platoon commanders should always move with their 
manoeuvre platoons, or sections, directly they have committed their 
forward body to a definite attack. 

Battalion and brigade commanders should also move with their 
manoeuvre companies, or battalions, but only until they commit them 
to a definite réle. They should subsequently move with their reserve. 
Thus every infantry commander will be able to keep control of the 
course of th? attack and influence it without delay at the decisive 
moments. 

It is highly desirable that infantry should be systematically 
trained in deployment and changing direction by signals. These will 
not only be of great advantage during the approach march, but could 
be used on many occasions during the actual attack to quicken 
manoeuvre and direct sub-units to take advantage of covered ways of 
approach. If thoroughly ingrained in the troops, signals can be used 
at suitable moments instead of the slower method of messages. 

It must be clearly. understood that the assault is not necessarily 
carried out by the manceuvre body. If the enemy turns to meet the 
latter, it will be the duty of the forward body to seize the opportunity 
to rush in and assault the enemy. 

-In the case of the platoon the Lewis gun sections may often be 
used for manceuvre. They are less mobile and present a larger target 
than the rifle sections, but if covered approaches are available, they are 
more valuable for manoeuvre, because of the greater surprise and 
enfilade effect of Lewis gun fire. 


C. V.—ExXPLOITATION. 
‘The man instantly follows up his advantage and renders his 
enemy finally powerless.”’ 


B2 
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a.—The Limited or Unlimited Objective in Attack? 

In battle the only true objective is the enemy. But his actual 
strength and dispositions can only be ascertained by fighting. Hence 
cértain geographical objectives must be allotted beforehand in order to 
serve as stepping stones by means of which the artillery can co-operate 
with and support the infantry advance. On the other hand, it is 
a direct violation of economy of force to limit the advance of unex- 
hausted units which find soft spots and can press on with little 
opposition. One should only replace those units whose momentum is 
checked by fatigue and severe opposition. Therefore, these stepping- 
stones—termed objectives—should be restricted to the battalion or 
higher formations. The companies, platoons, and sections of each 
battalion should press on to gain the battalion objective, this objective 
being the only true one—the enemy wherever they find him in their 
path. 

Hence the battalion will be the smallest unit which needs to carry 
out pursuit beyond the objective. 


b.—The Pursuit. 

Thus companies and platoons need only be distributed into two 
bodies—forward and manoeuvre; but battalions when carrying out a’ 
definite attack should be divided into three bodies : forward, manceuvre, 
and reserve. 

The reserve body is the means whereby the battalion or higher 
commander exploits success or retrieves failure. At the moment the 
battalion objective is taken, the enemy will be disorganized and prob- 
ably demoralized, but if the attacking unit halts on the objective and 
is content to send out a few patrols only, the golden opportunity of 
exploiting the enemy’s local reverse will be lost. If the troops which 
carried out the assault have to be reorganized for pursuit, precious 
minutes will be lost. If a separate unit under a different commander 
is used for pursuit, delay is bound to occur, and the pressure on the 
enemy be relaxed, thus affording him a chance to recover. 

Hence a fresh body, but one which is under the control of the 
commander who has taken the objective, should be used for pursuit. 

The normal purpose of the battalion reserve, therefore, will be to 
exploit the success and continue pursuit until such time as fast-moving 
tanks or other mobile troops have caught up and passed through them. 
In this way a relentless pressure on the yielding enemy will be 
maintained, so that his retreat may rapidly spread and gain momentum, 
thus resembling a snowball rolling downhill. 

If the forward and manceuvre companies fail to gain the objective, 
the battalion commander may use his reserve to relieve them or to meet 
counter attacks. 


THE ‘‘ EXPANDING TORRENT ” SYSTEM OF ATTACK 
AGAINST DEFENCE DISTRIBUTED IN DEPTH. 
In modern war, armies are distributed in great depth, and the 
attackers are faced with the problem of breaking through a series of 
positions extending back in layers to a depth of several’ miles. 
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To this problem an effective and scientific solution has yet to be 
found. Moreover, every defending infantry unit also is itself dis- 
tributed in depth in successive posts. We need to invent a system 
which will ensure—as far as is humanly possible—that our attack 
sweeps through and overwhelms the successive layers of the defence 
with an unslackening momentum combined with a minimum loss of 
men. 
We have learnt by bitter experience that it is sheer waste of force, 
when we come against an enemy position, to press our attack equally 
at all points. . 

We must feel and test the position everywhere, and endeavour to 
push in the weight of our reserves where a weak spot is found or made. 
This principle has been definitely established, and the problem yet to 
be solved is our tactics when an initial breach has been made at any 
point in the first layer of the defence. 

On the one hand, if we press forward at full speed beyond the gap 
without attempting to widen it simultaneously, it is risky. We lose 
the weight of our blow because we cannot push adequate reserves 
through a bottle neck. We lose time because the passage through a 
Natrow gap causes delay and confusion. We endanger our security 
because we leave the enemy on our flanks untouched, and so able to 
cut off the head of our advance. 

On the other hand, if we halt our advance while we widen the 
breach, we lose time, the advantage of surprise, and the opportunity of 
exploiting our initial success, thus allowing the enemy time to organize 
strong resistance in rear, and await us. Hence we must create a 
scientific system of attack which will reconcile and combine speed with 
security. 

The breach must be widened in proportion as the penetration is 
deepened, by automatically progressive steps, beginning with the 
platoon and working up to the brigade. 

I have endeavoured to deduce such a-system by examining and 
analyzing Nature’s method of attack. 

If we watch a torrent bearing down on each successive bank or 
earthen dam in its path, we see that it first beats against the obstacle, 
feeling and testing it at all points. 

Eventually it finds a small crack at some point. Through this 
crack pour the first driblets of water and rush straight on. 

The pent-up water on each side is drawn towards the breach. It 
swirls through and around the flanks of the breach, wearing away the 
earth on each side and so widening the gap. 

Simultaneously the water behind pours straight through the breach 
between the side eddies which are wearing away the flanks. Directly 
it has passed through it expands to widen once more the onrush of the 
torrent. Thus as the water pours through in ever-increasing volume 
the onrush of the torrent swells to its original proportions, leaving in 
turn each crumbling obstacle behind it. 

Thus Nature’s forces carry out the ideal attack, automatically 
maintaining the speed, the breadth, and the continuity of the attack. 
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Moreover, the torrent achieves economy of force by progressively 
exploiting the soft spots of the defence. 

By applying this natural system to battle we may deduce these 
principles for the attack against defence in depth :— 

(i) The forward sub-unit which finds or makes a breach in any of 
the enemy’s positions should go through and press straight 
ahead so long as it is backed up by the manoeuvre body of the 
unit. 

(ii) The forward units on its flanks who are held up should send 
their manoeuvre bodies towards and through the breach. These 
will attack the enemy in flank, destroy his resistance, and so 
widen the gap. 

(iii) The units in rear press through the gap and deploy (expand) 
to take over the frontage and lead the advance in place of the 
temporarily held-up units. 

(iv) The held-up units, as soon as they have accounted for the 
enemy opposing them, follow on as manoeuvre units to support 
the new forward units. 

(N.B.—If the forward units are able to clear away the enemy 
opposing them before the rear units have passed through the gap, they 
will naturally continue to lead the advance.) 

Thus an automatic and interchangeable system of attack will be 
achieved. This system is applicable to all units and formations from 
the platoon upwards. 

Taking, for example, the infantry attack: the left forward platoon 
of a company might find or make a gap whilst the right platoon was 
held up. It would press straight ahead, whilst the company com- 
mander moves towards the gap with his manceuvre platoons. The 
held-up platoon is still engaged with the enemy resistance, when the 
company commander has passed through the gap. He will, therefore, 
send one of his manceuvre platoons forward and to the right to take 
over the frontage of the held-up platoon, and carry on the advance in 
its place. 

If the company commander judges that the held-up platoon can 
destroy the enemy resistance by its own resources, he will press on at 
once with his remaining manoeuvre platoon, to back up the forward 
platoons. 

If not, he helps the held-up platoon by a flank attack before 
following on. 

In any case, directly the enemy has been destroyed the checked 
platoon would follow on as a new manceuvre platoon. 

The company commander would be ready to repeat this method 
against each successive position of the enemy, thus ensuring the 
relentless momentum of the torrent. 

Likewise the battalion commander may infiltrate his manoeuvre 
company through the gap made by an advancing forward company to 
expand the front and replace another forward company whose advance 
is checked or delayed. 

Thus any gap will be progressively enlarged and deepened on the 
initiative of each successively higher commander. 
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The battle tactics of infantry will become automatic and depend 
less and less on fresh orders from superiors in rear. Moreover, 
artificial geographical objectives will be restored to their right position 
as mere stepping stones in the advance. We shall fulfil the principle 
of economy of force by concentrating our efforts on the only true 
objective—the enemy. 

The respective phases of Fixing and Decisive Maneeuvre will be 
carried out against each successive resistance, whilst the ‘‘ expanding 
torrent ’’’ will ensure that the momentum of the attack is not lost by the 
delay caused by the clearing of these enemy defence posts. No forward 
unit must, however, press on, even if it finds a gap, unless it has 
cleared, or made arrangements to clear, all enemy resistance within its 
frontage. 

To ensure good team work in the confusion of battle, every unit 
commander, separated from his own superior, who finds another 
similar unit in front of him engaged in fixing the enemy, must be ready 
to act as a manceuvre body to the unit in front. To this end he should 
get in touch with the unit in front and find out if the latter requires him 
to aid it by a decisive manceuvre. 

In the case of the platoon, its commander must remember that his 
sections are not tactical units. This means that they are not composed 
of interdependent fighting parts and so capable of fixing and 
manoeuvring simultaneously. They possess no manoeuvre body of 
their own, and therefore the platoon commander must use his own 
manceuvre sections to help any of his forward sections which are held 
up, before continuing his advance. 

The forward section, therefore, which finds or makes a gap should 
only make a bound as far as the nearest tactical point from which it can 
cover and hold open the breach. It will not move on until it sees the 
rest of the platoon coming on to back it up. 

In the attack against a large force distributed in depth, the 
expanding torrent system will abolish the need for battalion pursuit. 
Hence the battalion commander may use his reserve company, also, 
for replacing forward companies. 

Three outstanding advantages of this system are, firstly, that an 
automatic continuity of the pressure of the advance is ensured ; secondly, 
that the expanding of the front of the advance rests with the immediately 
superior commander, thus ensuring that tactical unity is preserved 
instead of an unorganized dog fight to get forward, with each unit 
playing for its own hand; thirdly, that the units which lead the 
advance will automatically be those which have encountered the least 
opposition. This will mean that the leading infantry are those which 
are freshest and have the most ammunition. It will be far easier to 
supply extra ammunition to those who have fallen behind than to those 


who are leading the advance. 


INFANTRY IN DEFENCE. 


The defence is simply the attack halted. Any unit which halts its 
advance is capable on account of its open and self-contained formation 
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of offering an immediate resistance. to any hostile attack or counter- 
attack. 

Thus it resembles our simile of the numan tank, possessing both 
the power of offence and defence. It only remains for it to consolidate 
the ground within its area so as to gain the most cover and best field 
of fire. 

Once we have grasped this obvious truth the whole problem of 
tactics in general, and defence in particular, will be vastly simplified. 
Our previous method of creating a complex system of watertight com- 
partments for each tactical action appears truly unscientific. 

However sound the precepts, they were too complex and 
unco-ordinated to be quickly mastered by the junior commander of 
infantry. 

From this realization that defence is the attack halted, we deduce 
the truth that the principles of protective formation, reconnaissance, 
fixing, decisive manoeuvre, and exploitation are equally applicable to 
the defence as to the attack. 


A. °~PREPARATION. 


I.—FOrRMATION. 


This will be generally similar to that for the attack. The company 
and platoon will be distributed into a forward body and manceuvre 
body. The battalion or higher formation into a forward body, 


manoeuvre body, and reserve. The-reserve will consolidate a final 
position of resistance tor the battalion or brigade. 

Each unit in defence should be allotted an area to hold, and not a 
definite point. Thus, if the enemy takes a defence post at a disadvan- 
tage, by crushing shell fire, smoke or manoeuvre, the commander 
should use his initiative to quit the post and take up a fresh position 
on the flanks of the post so that he can out-manceuvre the attacking 
infantry. 

One difference in regard to the formation in defence will be that 
the manoeuvre bodies can be previously placed in readiness on a rear 
flank of the forward body. 

They should be placed to cover with enfilade fire the flank on 
which it is most likely that the enemy might break through. They 
should take up a position from which they can best sweep the breadth 
of their area with fire. 

The actual distribution in defence will depend mainly on the 
frontage and the field of fire. Two sub-units forward and two for 
manoeuvre will be normal, but if the field of fire is restricted it will be 
best to place three sub-units forward and one for manoeuvre. The 
essential need is to cover the whole area with intersecting rays of fire 
from the posts of the sub-units. A diamond formation, modified 
according to the ground, is very suitable for the forward platoons in 
defence. ; 

It will be advisable for all forward, or stationary defence, platoons 
to consolidate in section posts in order to cover more ground with fire. 
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In the case of manceuvre platoons it will normally be advisable for 
them to consolidate in platoon posts so that they may be kept more 
concentrated ready for manceuvre. 


The ‘‘ Contracting Funnel’’ in Defence. 

ust as manoeuvre is far superior to frontal attack, so manoeuvre 
fire which enfilades the enemy from a flank is the most damaging, both 
in material effect and to the attackers’ moral. It represents the main 
sub-principle of Economy of Force, which is surprise. Thus the 
defence should be so disposed as to develop their greatest fire effect to 
the flank. To this end it should be our aim so to dispose infantry for 
defence, that the attacking enemy is encouraged to penetrate into 
channels in which he can be raked by flanking fire. One step towards 
this is to site our Lewis and machine gun posts, to mutually support 
each other with fire, rather than to fire direct to the front. 

Another is the placing of manceuvre bodies so that they fire mainly 
to a flank. 

A third way is to echelon backwards the posts of the manoeuvre 
platoons and companies along the natural channels of approach to form 
a gradually contracting funnel raked by fire. Thus the further the 
attacker penetrates the more resistance he encounters and the more 
confined becomes the space in which he can manceuvre. 

A diagram of a battalion disposed for defence may make the idea 
clear. 

If we study such a disposition, it becomes apparent that the only 
effective counter to such defence is the ‘‘ continually expanding torrent”’ 
system of attack. 

II.—RECONNAISSANCE. 

(i) Preparatory reconnaissance will be carried out on similar lines 

to that for attack. Each commander, both before taking up a 
definite position and during its occupation, should study all 
available information, personally survey the ground and the 
possible ways of manoeuvre, and send out company scouts on 
special missions. ; 
Battle reconnaissance will be carried out mainly by patrols. 
If not yet in contact with the enemy, they should be sent out 
to keep watch on all likely lines of approach. When in 
contact with the enemy as in position warfare, they will be 
sent out at night, in fog, or in dense country by day to keep 
his forward defences under observation, discover his disposi- 
tions, and give warning of a likely attack. They should 
usually be supplied by manceuvre or reserve bodies. In dark- 
ness or fog, patrolling js the best means of protection from 
surprise, and not the massing of more infantry in the forward 
positions. 

Patrols and observation posts should be used by manceuvre and 
reserve bodies during an enemy attack to obtain information as to the 
Situation in front and flank, and so enable instant and correct action to 
be taken. 
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Il].—FIxinac. 


Defence in itself is one method of fixing the enemy. It is incapable 
of beating him, and therefore a defensive attitude will only be assumed 
in order to fix and weaken the enemy so that another force may be able 
to attack the enemy decisively elsewhere, or that you may yourself 
attack later when his vigour is spent. 

In the actual infantry defence the phase of fixing is carried out by 
the forward bodies. If the forward and manoeuvre companies of a 
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battalion fail to fix and break up the enemy’s attack, it will be the duty 
of the reserve to fix him in order to allow higher formations to decisively 
manoeuvre against him. 

Forward bodies holding positions should defend to the last man 
and the last round the area allotted to them. To instil this idea that 
troops who have consolidated should not withdraw, fighting patrols 
should be detailed from the reserve if it is desired to harass the enemy’s 
attack before the main positions of resistance are reached. Moreover, 
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troops who have consolidated are more likely to hold on too long, and 
so mask the fire of the posts in rear when they do fall back. 

The réle of forward bodies is stationary defence by fire. The 
commander of any forward section must, however, be ready to quit 
the post and take up a position on its flank, if the enemy takes it at a 
disadvantage by shells, smoke or manceuvre. 


B. IV.—DEcIsIVE MAN@UVRE. 

The manoeuvre bodies carry out the decisive manoeuvre in defence 
as in attack. 

If the enemy makes a gap or effects a lodgment in the positions of 
the forward body, the manceuvre body will make an immediate counter- 
attack to throw him back, or manoeuvre by fire to close the breach and 
destroy him in a contracting funnel. 

The function of its commander is manceuvre, which does not neces- 
sarily imply assault. The commander of a manoeuvre company or 
platoon has a choice of two main alternatives :— 

(i) If the enemy breaks through the forward positions quickly and 
on a broad front, it will be best for him to man his prepared 
positions to take the enemy in flank by fire. 

(ii) Otherwise he should manceuvre either to assault or fire. 

A counter-assault which fails is a sheer waste of force. Hence it 
should not be launched unless the enemy is engaged with other defend- 
ing units. The Lewis gun sections of a manceuvre platoon may be 
used to surprise and fix the enemy with fire while the rifle sections 
assault. 

If he decides to manceuvre to fire he should move to suitable posi- 
tions on the flanks of the enemy’s breach from which he can enfilade 
them. Above all he must remember that whether he uses fire or 
assault, or both, it will be most effective if delivered against the flanks 
of the enemy’s wedge of attack. In this way the sides of the breach 
will be strengthened and the enemy’s advance cut off. 

A counter-attack will be carried out according to the same 
principles as for the attack, but a definite objective should be fixed for 
it, and it should never be pressed beyond the forward positions of the 
defence. 

The one great advantage which the defence possesses is that every 
move can be thought out and rehearsed beforehand. Every possible 
line of enemy advance should be reconnoitred and plans worked out for 
countering them. The possible routes of manceuvre and fire positions 
on them for each manceuvre company and platoon should also be 
reconnoitred and marked. 

A counter-attack by any unit smaller than a platoon is rarely 
effective. Hence fire and not counter assault is the best course for 
manceuvre sections to adopt. 


C. V.—ExXPLOITATION. 
Exploitation is the counter-offensive when the enemy’s attack has 
failed, and is therefore not true defence. 
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Outposts. 


It should be clear from our analogy of the human tank that outposts 
are simply a temporary form of defence. When contact with the 
enemy is unlikely the main consideration is to rest as many troops as 
possible. 

Hence units should usually be disposed with only one sub-unit 
forward and three for manoeuvre. It will suffice, particularly at night, 
if the main channels of approach are covered by the forward bodies. 
With this reservation, the disposition and routine duties of outposts 
will be similar to those for defence. Only the first stage of consolida- 
tion, that of disposition over the ground, for observation and resistance, 
will be needed. 


Retirements. 


These are simply a mobile defence. 

They should be carried out by a series of leapfrog bounds, the 
forward body retiring covered by the fire of the manoeuvre body to a 
position behind it, from which, in turn, it can cover the retirement of 
the manoeuvre body. Thus the strain of holding off the enemy will be - 
evenly distributed between forward and manceuvre bodies. In flat 
country zig-zag bounds should be used to avoid the risk that the fire 
of the covering body may be masked by the retiring body. If the 
énemy presses the retiring body too hard, a sudden counter-attack 
should be made by the manceuvre body to relieve the pressure. 


Summary. 


Thus we see that by working out our principles of tactics upwards 
from the elementary, instead of downwards from the complexities of 
large operations, we can simplify infantry tactics to a framework of clear 
principles which are applicable to all forms of action. This framework 
provides us with a sound base upon which to build our practical 
knowledge of ground and weapons. It has been the hope and aim of 
the author to create a foundation upon which a real science of infantry 
tactics can be developed. 


DISCUSSION. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. DucGan (Commanding ioth Infantry Brigade): Mr. 
‘Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should like to say that I have discussed this 
lecture with Captain Hart at considerable length, and I have gone into it very 
carefully, not only on paper but with men on the ground; and I have coupled that 
test with my experience, short as it was, in France, commanding a battalion and 
commanding a brigade. I remember well, in the early days of the war, that we 
went in for what we called “ building up the firing line,’ as thick as one man per 
yard. You all remember the casualties that resulted. Few of us ever thought of 
manceuvring then; but when we did adopt the system which is described by the 
lecturer, on the Somme and elsewhere, and had our forward bodies for fixing the 
enemy, and our rear bodies for manceuvring round his flank, we not only had the 
greatest possible success, but we suffered very few casualties. I adopted the system 
not only in the battalion but in the brigade in attack and defence during the War 
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afterwards, and I was very fortunate in having very few casualties, and to a great. 
extent I had a large measure of success. ; 


THE CuaiRMAN : Gentlemen, does anyone in this audience believe in ‘‘ waves ”’ 

_ of live men being put against machine guns? We would like to hear his views if 
he will state them because his remarks would interest the audience. However, as 

nobody else desires to speak, I have a few remarks to make, because I find, in 
reading the lecture, that it is one which requires careful digestion on the part of 
infantry officers who have to train units for the next war. We, who have had. 
experience in this War, have got to formulate working methods for the next, and 
the thing I like best about Captain Hart’s lecture is that, instead of flying up into 
the clouds and explaining at length some admirable theories about the mass of our 
infantry, he has come down with his feet flat on the ground, and has suggested 
how platoons and sections should act. In that respect I think his lecture will be 
of real value to the whole army when they read it. Whilst the big theoretical side 
of war is one on which people can talk with ease, it is difficult to come down as 
Captain Hart has done, to the small units, and to give the poor corporal com- 
manding his section of six men, and the platoon commanders, and the company 
commanders a working doctrine for their guidance. 1 am, therefore, personally 
grateful to Captain Hart for his lecture, because it helps some of us who are trying 
to produce a simple system of fire tactics, to realize our facts. There is a great 
deal of what I have called modern ‘‘ meat ’’ in this lecture, and it might interest 
the audience to glance for a moment at what happened a century ago. We have 
read what little was written about the tactics adopted at Waterloo, but it is a 
curious thing that, as far as I know, the practical fire tactics which won that 
battle were never described in lectures at the Royal United Service Institution by 
a Captain Hart of that day. I believe there was no such Institution in existence 
at the time. At any rate the war was over; the country was fed up with twenty 
years of fighting, and no one put on paper what the small units did during the 
Napoleonic Wars. They must have had a good working doctrine, acquired by 
practical war experience, but they did not pass it on to the next generation of 
cfficers. Thus in the Crimea we began again from the beginning. We have just 
had a great war, and a strenuous war it was; and [ think it is an admirable thing 
that an officer of the rank of Captain Hart should come and, give us the benefit of 
what he himself learned in that war, so that we now have it down on paper for 
guidance. In that way we hope that, in the next war, the smaller units will benefit. 
Indeed, this question of minor tactics does require a lot of thought. The old 
parrot-drill was admirable in its day as a teacher of discipline, but the system 
which taught our men to go barging forward in a straight line or in thick waves 
over hill and down dale, whether desert or wooded, and treating all ground to the 
same tactics, has got to be killed. Yet as an active commander I still find a 
number of battalion commanders and seconds in command who would revert to what 
they call skirmishing drill, which merely results in moving forward in lines. I was 
glad to hear General Dugan mention that dreadful phrase we used to use, namely, 
“ Building up the firing line,’ in other words, crowding the men, mixing up the 
units, and putting forward men’s bodies merely to stop bullets, without any idea 
of manceuvring. They used to talk in the newspapers, and I am sorry to say in 
Orders and in our Manuals, about “ putting weight into the attack,’’ but when you 
come to analyze what putting weight into the attack really meant you discover that 
it is a mere phrase for overcrowding the ground. By “ putting weight into the 
attack ”? we ought to mean adding more tanks, trench mortars, artillery of all 
kinds, and aeroplanes. There is another point I should like to make, and that is. 
the difficulty some battalion commanders experience in visualizing the sort of attack 
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which has been described in the lecture, namely, a succession of small fire units 
(sections) going forward and some of them making or finding a soft spot some- 
where. Of course, that requires a great deal of training; the commander of a 
section is usually a corporal or a lance-corporal; and therefore when I talk to 
battalion commanders in my command, I advise them to spend their thought, their 
brains, and their time in trying to teach their junior leaders, namely, their corporals 
and platoon commanders, how to lead. It is a most difficult job for them to keep 
on leading straight forward in their own sector. There are sixty-four section 
commanders in a battalion—we ought never to have any fewer—and there are 
therefore sixty-four corporals who have got to learn this difficult job of leading their 
units on in a straight line, and fighting as the lecturer has described. I do hope 
that when the lecture is printed many battalion commanders and brigade com- 
manders will do what General Dugan did, viz., take the whole battalion out and 
try it on the ground. I do not think there is any harm in saying that in the 
condition in which we are now, in regard to the infantry, we are hardly doing any 
tactics at all. We are employed, to a great extent, as policemen, housemaids, 
orderlies, gardeners, and grooms; I could give you a list of other things which we 
are learning to do with energy. Even those who do wish to practice tactics have 
few opportunities of doing so at present. It is a big bit of work for a brigadier or 
a battalion commander to get hold of his men and put them out in the formation 
which we have had described to us to-day. If any words of mine carry any weight, 
I should like to say that I hope this lecture will induce some commanders to make 
an effort next summer to go out and put this lecture into practice on the ground. 
I hope they will put the troops out as for an attack and thus visualize what it looks 
like, and also make all their officers and N.C.O.s look at a battalion so disposed 
and thus learn by demonstration. 

Gentlemen, I am grateful to you for allowing me to preside here to-day, and 


for so kindly listening to my remarks, and I am certain I shall be doing what you 
wish when I thank Captain Hart very sincerely on behalf of the audience for giving 
us such an excellent lecture. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


CoLoneL GREEN (Commanding London Scottish): Gentlemen, I am sure you 
would not like to leave this meeting without according a very hearty vote of thanks to 
our Chairman, who has not only occupied the position of Chairman in such an able 
manner, but has also helped us out, to a very large extent, by enlarging on what 
the lecturer has told us this afternoon. I am perfectly certain that most of us, at 
any rate, have followed most keenly the various points which the lecturer has put 
before us, and I personally wish to thank him most sincerely for giving us subject 
for thought, which is what we want.in the future. We have got to think out all 
these things for ourselves, because all the old stereotyped manoeuvres and so on are 
very much of a ‘“‘ wash-out.’’ I agree with the Chairman that the best thing 
commanding officers can do is to take out their battalions and try on the ground 
the theories which have been put before us this afternoon. I now ask you, 
Gentlemen, to give a very hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding so 
ably, as he has done, this afternoon. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


Tue CuHarrMAN : Colonel Green and: Gentlemen, thank you very much for your 


kindness. 
The meeting then terminated. 
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THE Secretary: I regret to inform you that Mr. Clynes is indisposed and 
unable to come to-night. It is very unfortunate, as we were all looking forward 
to hearing his views, but I have great hopes that Field-Marshal Lord Haig, the 
Chairman of the Institution, will be here shortly; he is presiding at another meeting, 
and he promised me he would come on here afterwards if he could possibly get 
away. In the meantime I am pleased to tell you that Major-General Sir Percy 
Radcliffe, the Director of Operations at the War Office, has undertaken to preside. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have much pleasure in introducing to you a distinguished 
officer who is no doubt very well known to you all—Colonel John Ward, M.P. 
Colonel Ward has very kindly consented to come and deliver this lecture. I will 
not detain you with any views of mine, but I should just like to say that we are 
immensely indebted to the fine battalion which he commanded and the magnificent 
way in which they kept the British flag flying and the British name honoured in the 
heart of Siberia, 3,000 miles from anywhere. His was the only battalion available 
at the time of emergency. They were at Hong-Kong and were sent off, as British 
troops frequently are all over the world, at a moment’s notice, without any pre- 
paration, regardless of any inconvenience or hardship, and, as I say, they filled the 
gap right nobly and well. 





LECTURE. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—tThe subject for this evening is—I 
do not know which way it ought to be put—whether it is the Army and 
its relation to Labour, or Labour and its relation to the Army. You can 
put your money on it and take your choice either way. But that is the 
subject upon which I wish to address my audience this evening. 

There is no doubt that the history of our country, and especially 
its present situation in the great upheavals and disturbances and general 
change of opinion and grouping of the different classes of society, 
makes this subject certainly one of the most interesting that can be 
considered. I am very much afraid that my friends in the labour 
movement in the country, without giving the thought that is necessary 
to such an important subject, without even giving the subject a 
moment’s consideration, have fashioned their views almost exclusively 
on prejudice and have taken up a definite and unreasoning hostility te 
the Army, not merely to the British Army but to all armies, without 
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having appreciated the significance of an army in the general stability 
and the continued development of the country. I purpose 
trying, if I possibly can—as I know there are some of my friends 
here both in the Army and in the labour movement—to give some forty 
minutes’ attention to this subject, which sooner or later must be a very 
important one if we are to reap all the advantages that the bravery of 
our people and of our Army secured for us by the recent victory over 
our enemies. The supposition, unfortunately, on the part of a great 
many labour men, is that an Army can be only used either for suppress- 
ing popular opinion or for maintaining an effete and party Government 
in power, but I want them to understand that, so far as I am able to 
judge the situation, the Army’s position in society as an instrument of 
government is far more important and fundamental than that. Not 
only is an army of first-class importance and necessary for the defence 
of the State against its outside enemies, but one can scarcely imagine 
a government, even in a democracy such as we have to-day, being stable 
long unless it has the necessary force to support its edicts and authority 
and orders as occasion requires. I hold that an army is necessary, no 
matter what the development is. I do not suppose for many hundreds, 
or possibly thousands of years yet—probably never at all—shall we 
be able to do without force in the government of men. Even if you 
were to do away with all the law and all the prisons and all kinds and 
signs of authority, for the reason that we had become so angelic in our 
relations and ideas, there would be sure to be one fool who would come 
in and upset the whole show, when all your deep laid schemes might 


be cast aside by the stupidity of one-man. Unless you have some 
means of suppressing that lunatic the very best society in the world 


might find itself practically in a condition of chaos. If you have an 
Army—and I hold that an Army is necessary—it must be a highly 
disciplined Army; there must be no party in that Army and no 
politics; it must be the engine by which the Executive controls 
sovereign power and enforces its policy irrespective of party—-whatever 
the policy of the State for the time being. 

On the question of how that Army should be constituted, I think 
the fact that our people are not a militarist people, nor a great militarist 
race, has something to do with it. They are a great fighting race— 
that is quite a different thing—but not a great militarist race, and 
therefore it seems almost impossible, from what has recently occurred 
in the country, to hope—perhaps there is no reason to hope—that the 
Army, which is necessary for defence and order in the State, should be 
recruited on any other basis than the voluntary system. If we stick to 
that system—and I suppose it is almost impossible to suppose that our 
people will ever, except under the stress of war and difficulty, alter that 
system—then we have to accept that principle and see what it involves. 
In the recruitment of the voluntary army there must, so far as the pay 
and emoluments of the officers are concerned, be such a condition 
secured as approximates to the best remuneration and opportunity that 
a man of education and energy would be able to secure in ordinary 
civil life. So far as the pay of the soldier is concerned, the same 
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opportunity must be secured ; otherwise it is a moral certainty that we 
will not secure the best service either from the point of view of the 
officering of the Army or from the point of view of the recruitment of 
the best men for the ranks. There was a time when our Army was 
recruited from not the very best elements of society. I am not referring 
to the officers, but I am referring to the rank and file. It was under- 
stood that if the recruiting sergeant could pick up anyone at the public 
house corner or someone who was out of work-or was too idle to work, 
he should do so—that he should recruit in any way he possibly could, 
and that was the sort of way in which the Army was got together. 
I would start with an entirely different idea. I say, that was trying to 
secure something not very desirable and trying to secure it because it 
was cheap. I hold that there should be an opportunity in the Army, 
even in the ranks, for a young man belonging to the working class, 
with a fair working class education, to be able to find himself (if he is 
a decent fellow and behaves himself as a soldier) in a position practically 
equal to the man who decides on a civil occupation as a means of 
livelihood. It is impossible, in my opinion, to run a voluntary system 
on any other basis. If we insist on the voluntary system—and I see 
no signs to the contrary—that system must be paid for. The only way 
—although I am not sure whether that would turn out to be so—by 
which you could get an army on the cheap would be under compulsion, 
and that is not possible in ordinary times in this country. 

There is another subject that naturally interests the workman, and 
especially the labour leaders, relative to the organization of the Army : 
there should be an opportunity for men who join the ranks of the Army 
to rise to commissioned rank if they show sufficient ability to justify 
their promotion. In relation to this question I am bound to make a 
confession—perhaps it amounts almost to a recantation of the views I 
held prior to this great war. I do not know but there may be non- 
commissioned officers, or at least men who have been non-commissioned 
officers, present to-night, nevertheless I am bound to give my personal 
experience relating to the question of promotion from the ranks. I 
tried it. In some cases I was very successful; in other cases I was not 
so successful. Therefore, while I used to advocate that it was necessary 
that, when a man had passed through the whole of the grades of a non- 
commissioned officer (if he remained in the Army) he should be given 
an opportunity to get a commission, I am not so certain about that 
policy now. I have some grave doubts as to whether you can get the 
best type of man for a commission, as a rule, from the senior ranks of 
our non-commissioned officers. I do not care twopence whose toes J 
may be treading upon; I am going to state my reasons. My connec- 
tion, slight as it was before the War, with the Army and my interest in 
it for a number of years indicated that there might be some objection. 
Discussions in the House of Commons have taken place on the subject, 
and the observations of such well-known officers as Generals Pole-Carew 
and Hunter, and many others, have led me to think that perhaps there 
may be something in their observations. I am quite satisfied now that 
very often, in passing through the different stages of a non-com- 
missioned officer’s life, a man acquires habits and methods and a 
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generally peculiar yet interesting outlook as to what Army life really 
means—a mental outlook I should not like to see grafted upon the 
higher commissioned ranks. My experience has been somewhat varied. 
I introduced and attempted to train, and did train—I think the records 
will show—nearly 300 officers. I tried the principle of promoting the 
old non-commissioned officer, and in some cases it was very successful, 
whilst in other cases it was not so. I came to the conclusion in those 
four years that on the balance I would prefer, if promotion from the 
ranks is to be considered definitely as part of the inducement held out 
to a private soldier to join the Army, there should be a careful selection 
made from the recruits in at least the first year or two of their service 
with the Army. A commanding officer should be able to see the type 
of man the recruit is before the man adopts the principles of what we 
used to term the ‘‘ old soldier ’’; he should be selected and given a trial, 
and his education and position generally in the Army after selection 
(even although he might remain in the ranks) should be on the basis 
that, if he showed real ability, his training environment should be in 
the officer direction from the time of his first two years in the Service. 
We will be obliged to make this one of the conditions of our enlistment 
and recruitment for the Army in the future, whatever we have done in 
the past. It is the only way by which we can popularize the Army 
and by which we can attract into the lower ranks some of the very best 
material that we require. We have to give them a chance, and to-day 
everybody insists upon that chance being given to every man who 
shows any ability in any particular occupation he may be engaged in. 

I am not going to speak about the organization of the Army in 
detail; 1 am dealing particularly with its relation to labour. It is a 
question of serious importance, but it is not so difficult to decide. 
Parliament through its Executive controls the Army, the Army should 
not be concerned whether Parliament is Tory, Liberal, Wee Free, 
Labour, or anything else. The Army must have no politics. It must 
be the instrument of the Government for controlling the disturbing 
elements in modern society and for defending the State against external 
enemies. It must always instantly obey legally constituted authority, 
whatever its sort or kind. 


With regard to the legitimate use of the Army in labour disputes, 
that is one of the subjects to which officers and men in the Army (as 
well as labour men outside the Army) ought to give some very serious 
consideration. I am not perhaps considered amongst my friends in 
the labour movement quite orthodox on this subject. I have very 
definite views about it which I am afraid are not always theirs, but I am 
pleased to say that I have not arrived at that stage yet when I am 
afraid to express what I believe in relation to the subject. The 
Army’s legitimate use in labour disputes or in any other disputes 
between the different elements of society is to suppress riot or disorder, 
to enable the Executive to carry on the functions of government. Its 
other purpose is to protect the people from famine to the extent, if 
necessary, of transporting food and enabling them to perform their 
ordinary occupations as citizens. In fact, the Army must defend the 
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Siate. It is the business of the Army, when reason no longer prevails, 
to defend the State from attack inside or out, top or bottom—it does 
not matter which. 


The illegitimate use of the Army in labour disputes would be if it 
were used as blackleg labour in a matter which did not seriously involve 
the public interest, but was a question as to the disposal of labour 
between two private sections of the community. To bring the Army 
in to load the scales on either one side or the other under circumstances 
like those would be to employ it, in my opinion, illegitimately. If put 
to — for private persons or profit, I believe it would be illegitimately 
used. 

But there are occasions perhaps where it might be expected to do 
things which border very closely upon what popular opinion would 
describe as ‘‘ blacklegging.’’ We have had a remarkable case of that 
quite recently. There was a great miners’ dispute, as you know, and 
the whole of the mines of the country were at a standstill. You have 
only to see some of these mines in Staffordshire and Lancashire and 
other places to know the enormous amount of energy and money that 
is required to keep the mines clear from water and other injuries. In 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Gobb fires ’’ continually occur, and unless they are taken 
in hand and shut off from the rest of the mine it may be years before the 
mine would be able to be opened again, or it might never be possible. 
The strike was conducted during the whole time just as you would 
expect Britishers to conduct a dispute of that description, but it had 
not been on for more than 14 or 15 days when the extremists—a peculiar 
description would be to describe them as the scum at the bottom, as that 
usually comes to the top—put forward the suggestion deliberately that 
all the workmen who were retained in the mines to pump the mines 
clear, to deal with fires, etc.—not to get coal or do anything but keep 
the mines ready for use for the benefit of the community the moment 
the strike was over—should be compelled to leave work and let the 
mines go to rack and ruin. So that all this potential employment for 
labour—a million men, I think, dependent upon it entirely, and all the 
other millions the key to whose industry is coal—and the whole com- 
mercial position of the country, in fact, would have been jeopardized 
by just a few extremists into whose heads we will never be able to put 
any sense, and who are entirely incapable of listening to reason. If that 
strike had gone on, and those people had by force attempted to clear 
the mines of every kind of labour, and by intimidation had succeeded 
in doing so—I hold no brief for the Government—but I take it for 
granted that the Government would have used the Army or the Navy 
or anybody else to see that such a catastrophe as that did not occur. 
In my opinion, that would have been a perfectly legitimate use—in fact, 
it is the sort of thing the Army is for, to protect society against the mad 
few who would ruin its position. That is not using the Army for purely 
private purposes. It would not be used to get coal to enable the manu- 
facturers to carry on and beat the men—nothing of the sort. After all, 
it is only an accident that the mines are held by certain individuals or 
certain companies ; the mines after all are mines because they are of use 
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to the community, and the community’s right and the community’s duty 
would have been to protect their own, and our Army would have been 
called upon to do it—that is to say, if I had had anything to say in the 
matter—and in quick time, too! 

I do not wish in the slightest degree to say anything against the 
constitutional right of workmen to strike. I believe in that myself— 
I say it most distinctly—and that is why I want officers particularly to 
try and see if they can understand this problem, because it is an essential 
part of their business that they should know just what place they fit 
into, in human society. It really ought to be part of the curriculum of 
an officer to know what his duty is in cases of this kind and he should 
be able to justify the work that he may be called upon to perform. If 
he was not called upon this time, he may be called upon later. It is 
most essential in an industrial community like. ours that the workman’s 
constitutional right to strike should not be interfered with or obstructed 
in any way. You will see the force of this in a moment. I am a work- 
man; I have got something to sell—my labour; I want so much an 
hour for it, or I agree to give my labour to get a ton of coal for so 
much. I am in exactly the same position as the man who goes into 
Covent Garden to-morrow morning with a sack of potatoes; he has 
something to sell, and wants to get the highest price he can for the 
thing. Therefore, if the two people, the buyer and the seller (the one 
who wants the labour and the one who wishes to dispose of his labour) 
cannot agree about the price, then they are entitled to haggle and try 
as far as they possibly can—so long as they do not become a positive 
nuisance to anyone else—to refuse to’ give on one side, and to refuse to 
take on the other. The workman’s right to dispose of his labour is as 
fundamental as the right. of a manufacturer to dispose of his goods. 
That is so far as industrial matters are concerned. 

I am sorry to say my time has almost expired, and I shall have to 
sit down before I have put to you all I want to say. But that is the 
difference in the two forms of dispute—the right of the workman to sell 
his labour for the best possible price he can get must not be interfered 
with by the State any more than you must interfere with the right of 
the manufacturer to seli what he wishes to sell at the highest price he 
can get. So far as industrial disputes are concerned, this position has 
never been seriously challenged, but there is a new form of dispute 
now coming on the scene that we have never had before, and I therefore 
give my version of it and my view of its legality or otherwise in 
reference to the subject we are discussing, ‘‘ Labour and its relation to 
the Army or the Army and its relation to Labour.”’ 

In my opinion a strike to secure political objects is unconstitutional, 
because it can be only directed against the community. An attempt to 
browbeat the Government of the country which has been elected by the 
majority of the electorate is really an attack upon the Constitution. 
Therefore, the soldier or the citizen (and I am pleased to say we have a 
Bill through Parliament now by which even you can be commandeered) 
may be ordered to perform certain duties in case of a national emer- 
gency of this description in the future. The soldier, therefore, merely 
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because he may be charged by some scallywag with blacklegging, 
should not hesitate a moment in obeying orders of that description— 
and he would not get orders to interfere in a purely industrial dispute 
where the existence of the community was not in danger. We are a 
democracy, and a real democracy can only act and live on the firm 
basis of constituted authority. Sweep away this peculiar thing, the 
British Constitution, and destroy the centre of order for a moment, and 
imagine what the country would be like. You would have Russia 
repeated over again, only worse, because there is no place to which 
you could run. You have not the wide space of territory and the oppor- 
tunity to escape from your opponents. The proper thing would be to 
murder everyone at sight as the only way by which you could protect 
yourselves if once the restraints of the Constitution and order and law 
were removed, and every man was a law unto himself. 

There is no harm in these propositions that I am putting forward 
to a real constitutional labour movement in this or any other country. 
There is not one of these propositions, I venture to suggest, which I 
have enunciated to-night, Mr. Chairman, that is injurious in any way 
to the action or attitude or policy—the fundamental policy—or principles 
of a real constitutional labour party. If the majority of the electors 
oi this country by free suffrage choose a majority of labour men for 
Parliament, they become the Government of the country at once. Surely 
they have got sense enough to understand that there may be violent 
outbreaks against them, they then being the constituted authority 
would be obliged, if they were going to maintain the Constitution and 
work in accordance with it, to use the very engine they now condemn. 
It is all a question with them whether they are in or out as to whether it 
is right or wrong. I prefer to settle what my principles are in relation 
to these things now in peace, when I am not called upon instantly to 
decide the issue, that I may have a logical defence for my attitude. 

Considering the sort of proposals the Labour Party are putting 
before the country for the transformation of society, for interference 
with property, interference with almost everything in our daily life, they 
cannot possibly hope to carry their proposals without the most violent 
opposition. If force to maintain law and order is wrong now, it would 
be equally wrong then, and if it would be right when they are in power 
it is right now when they are not in power. All order, as one can see 
quite clearly, depends eventually upon force—that must be so. We 
shall never be such a society of angels that we can do without the 
hangman and the prison, and so on, because there are always a certain 
number of lunatics who think they are sane. 

Therefore, Sir, my concluding word is that a well-disciplined 
Army is the only guarantee, in the final result, the community has for 
external and internal security. 


DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, Colonel Ward’s arguments are so 
unanswerable that evidently no one is bold enough to try and discuss them, and 
therefore it only remains for me to wind up the discussion that has not taken place. 
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I think there is not one of us who will not most cordially agree with the opinions 
that Colonel Ward has so clearly and so admirably expressed. They have 
a particular value to us, coming from an officer—and I prefer to regard him 
as an officer still, although he is a Member of Parliament—who has had 
an almost unique experience in keeping the British flag flying under the most 
difficult conditions. In regard to the first point he made as to the system of 
recruiting for the Army, that is to say, the voluntary system, I entirely agree that 
in the present circumstances, both political and military, taking into account the 
situation all over the world, there is no doubt that the voluntary system for our 
regular Army is the only possible one. What we want above all, as the Secretary 
of State for War very happily phrased it not long ago, is an Army not large but 
loyal. With regard to the possibilities of promotion from the ranks, it is particu- 
larly interesting to hear Colonel Ward’s views on that subject, because it is a very 
difficult one, and I need not assure him on the part of all of us that the efforts of 
every suitable man to rise to an honourable position and hold His Majesty’s 
commission will be given every possible fair wind. I think, as Colonel Ward said, 
you cannot always expect the same characteristics which have made for success in 
a non-commissioned officer to be equally successful in a commissioned officer. The 
training of a non-commissioned officer rather tends to make it difficult for him in 
times of emergency to take responsibility. That is inevitable. But I am quite 
certain that all of us in the Army are only too ready and anxious to welcome any 
non-commissioned officers or men who prove themselves, either in the field or in 
peace time, to possess all the necessary qualities of character. I put character a 
long way first every time. That it is possible for men to rise to the highest 
position I need not remind you is amply evidenced by the career of Sir William 
Robertson. That is’ an answer to any hostile criticism on that point. A third 
point in which we can most heartily agree with Colonel Ward is that in the 
Army there must be no politics. He is on rather more difficult ground when he 
raises the question as to what is a legitimate order and what is not, and personally 
I should be sorry to attempt to argue the niceties of the case. But what we do 
want is this: we want every man who has enlisted in the Army to realize in his 
heart from the day he joins that he will never get an order from his officers 
which it is not his duty to obey. It is that confidence between officers 
and men that we look to to keep the peace exactly as it won the War, because 
it is that, I think, that did more than anything else—the confidence between 
officers and men in our Army—to help us to win through. Exactly the same 
qualities, I venture to think, will pull us through the even more difficult times of 
peace. As Colonel Ward said, he would not get the orders to act as a blackleg; he 
would not get orders to act in a manner unfair to one side or the other. We 
cannot sufficiently emphasize that point first and last in the Army-—that the soldier 
who does not obey orders or who hesitates is a contradiction in terms. With 
regard to the last point which Colonel Ward mentioned, we may also say that the 
Army has perfect confidence that, whatever party is in power in this country, it will 
get a fair deal, and I need only say that if such a party came into power as Colonel 
Ward represents we should be only too happy to carry out its orders, as in the case 
of any other Government. I ask you to give a most hearty vote of thanks to 
Colonel Ward for his most admirable, instructive, and valuable lecture. 


Cotonet Warp: I desire just to express my thanks for your thanks. I want to 
make one alteration in a statement which you made, Sir. I hope during my 
address I said ‘‘ legitimate use ” not ‘‘ legitimate order.”” There are no illegitimate 
orders to soldiers. I would not have that under any circumstances. I wish 
to say I have not been discussing legitimate or illegitimate orders; they are 
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all legitimate and should be instantly obeyed. The moment that an Army 
hesitates about any superior order it ceases to be an Army and becomes a danger 
to the State instead of being its buttress, support and defence. I am 
delighted to have had the opportunity of stating my views to the audience to-night, 
and I thank you for the kind reception you have given me. 


LieuT.-GENERAL Sir A. E. Coprincton: Before we separate I will ask you 
kindly to pass a hearty vote of thanks to General Sir Percy Radcliffe for having 
taken the chair this evening. He has had a very light task, because the lecture 
did not admit of diversity of opinion or discussion, but none the less we owe him a 
hearty vote of thanks for having taken the chair, as he did, at very short notice. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


THe CuyarrMaAN: I thank you. 
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Tue Cuatrman : Ladies and Gentlemen, I will not make a speech in introducing 
the lecturer beyond saying this: that he demobilized 5,000,000 soldiers. He has 
been dealing with a correspondence running to 100,000 letters a day. If he has not 
got muddled there is nobody who knows so much about the subject as our lecturer. 





LECTURE. 


WHEN I received the compliment of an invitation by the Council of 
our Institution to lecture on the subject of Man Power, my first 
thought was that the subject presented a very wide field indeed—so 
wide that I could not feel sure where one ought to begin and where 
to stop. However, it appeared to me that it was advisable to deal with 
the subject in the abstract; for this purpose my paper is divided into the 
following sections :— 


A.—The question of the Man Power available. 

B.—The application of Man Power. 

C.—The selection of Man Power. 

D.—Some aspects of modern warfare bearing on Man Power. 
E.—The Nation in Arms. 

F.—Army Mobilization. 

G.—Some aspects of National Life affecting Man Power. 


This list presents a formidable appearance, but they are all 
germane to the subject, and each one must be touched upon—but 
necessarily in brief, or the lecture would never be concluded. 

(When referring to ‘‘ our own situation’’ the British Isles are 
alone referred to; the Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates, and India 
are therefore excluded.) 
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A.—THE QUESTION OF THE MAN Power AVAILABLE. 


Our sole source from which to discover this is the Census, which, 
as you know, has hitherto been taken every ten years, but which it is 
the intention to take in future every five years. This Census contains 
information under many and various headings; but only those of : 


Date of Birth, 
Married or Single, 
Medical Category, 
Area of Habitation, 
Trade Occupation, 
are of interest to us when considering man power. 

It is obvious that with these figures we can arrive at the numbers 
of men available within any given groups of ages; that we can estimate 
their potential value as regards their trade accomplishments; that we 
can form a fairly accurate estimate as to their medical fitness, and 
further that we can subdivide the numbers available into the various 
counties or even smaller areas of habitation for purposes of 
decentralization and for purposes of territorial affiliation. 

I am not going to bombard you with a mass of figures and 
statistics—a weapon which is always ready to the lecturer’s hand. 
I do not do so because statistics can be made use of to prove almost 
any argument, and are really only of value when submitted to careful 
scrutiny at one’s leisure. 

You will remember that the degrees of lying have been defined as 
“‘lying,’’ ‘‘ damned lying,’’ and ‘“‘ talking statistics.’ 

An examination of such figures as are available of the last war, 
both from the British Army in its component parts and from other 
countries; and of such figures as are available of former wars (though 
I must admit that for purposes of man power they are not above 
suspicion) has led me to the conclusion that the maximum effort which 
can be expected from the average country, as regards the numbers of 
men which it puts in the field and—and this is important—is prepared 
to maintain there, for any continuous period, is, 10 per cent. of its 
total population. ; 

This calculation can be based on different data, such as on the 
male population between certain ages or on the numbers of males 
attaining a certain age annually or on other and varied data, but I 
have taken the total population as being the more easily ascertained 
and more generally understood. 

It is true that this was exceeded occasionally in the last war: by 
New Zealand, for instance, who claim to have put into the field 
11 per cent, ; and it is also possible that, when we do get reliable figures 
to examine, a few exceptions may be found. Still, I venture to think 
that 10 per cent. is as high a percentage as we shall find to be generally 
applicable and sound to work upon. 

Generally speaking, a high state of civilization, crowded popula- 
tion due to manufactures, tend to lower the available percentage; as 
also does lack of communications as, for instance, in Russia. 
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Again, a primitive state of civilization, rural life—more especially 
nomadic life—and scarcity of manufactures, tend to raise this 
percentage. The highest that I have been able to discover is the 
estimate made by the Spanish military authorities of the fighting 
strength of the tribes in the Juballa mountains of Morocco, wherein 
the percentage is shown to be as high as 14 per cent. of the total 
population. 

Before I leave this question of the man power available, it will not 
be out of place to remind you that figures are not by any means the 
real test of a nation’s fitness to stand the stress of war. This was 
referred to by Bacon in the times of Good Queen Bess when he wrote: 

““The population may appear by musters; and the number 
and greatness of cities and-towns by cards and maps; but yet there 
is not anything amongst civil affairs more subject to error than 
the right valuation and true judgment concerning the power and 
force of an estate.” 


B.—THE APPLICATION OF MAN POWER. 


Obviously, in all such questions one must assume universal 
liability to military service. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that, just as the Census 
forms the basis on which the man power available is calculated in bulk, 
so does registration supply the basis for the application of man power 


in detail. 

The essence of the correct application of man power is “‘ the right 
man in the right place ’’—that is to say, the fittest and hardest doing 
the fighting, the older and weaker doing the home work; but in these 
days one cannot make an absolute rule even of this broad division, for 
as we become more technical in the Services, so must we pay increasing 
attention to a man’s skill in the trades which we require, instead of 
merely making fitness for the front line our sole basis. 

There is a technical difficulty as regards getting the right man 
into the right place, in that our military nomenclature of tradesmen 
does not exactly correspond to that adopted in civil industry. Usually 
speaking, the military tradesman requires a wider field of knowledge 
and is familiar with the use of a larger number of tools than the 
civilian, so that the posting of skilled civilians, either in bulk or 
individually, is thereby rendered difficult. 

It is true that in calculations made beforehand this difference may 
be overlooked to a certain extent, but when it comes to actual practice 
it must be a handicap, and every endeavour should, I suggest, be made 
to adjust military trade-skill definitions to those of civil life, so that 
even if the qualifications required for a military tradesman do not 
exactly correspond with those of any particular civilian tradesman, they 
could at least correspond exactly with those of one, two or three 
civilians—and not, as at present often happens, with those of one and 
a half, two and three-quarters, or three and a quarter civilians. 
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Roughly speaking, there are two principal demands on man power 
in time of war, and they may be classified and standardized as 
follows :— 


1.—For the Military Forces. 


(a) For the fighting ranks are required :—Suitable age, suitable 
physique, medical fitness, average education, practically no trade skill. 

(b) For the non-fighting services, are required :—Possibly greater 
latitude as to age and physique; a lower degree of medical fitness; 
higher education; a fair—in some cases quite a high—percentage of 
trade skill. 


2.—For Munitions and Home Productions. 


These generally require :—No restrictions as to age; physique only 
in certain industries; a lower degree of medical fitness; generally 
speaking, a higher standard of education; and the highest possible 
percentage of trade skill. 

Certain variations will occur, dependent on the length of the war. 
For instance, age will necessarily change, both with the individual 
himself as the war progresses, and with the armies, owing to the 
exhaustion of the supply of the men of the best fighting ages. 

Again, trade skill—more especially in the military services—may 
increase by training, thus allowing of substitution for those required 
elsewhere ; by this means also it should be possible to release gradually 
for the Services many of those originally retained for munitions and 
home productions, and for their replacement by those from the fighting 
ranks who have lost medical fitness. : 

Physique and medical fitness can only be improved and not altered 
from the original average proportions existing in a nation at the out- 
break of war; and it has to be borne in mind continually that any 
lowering of the standard of medical fitness for the fighting ranks results 
immediately in an increase of sick wastage, with a consequent increase 
of non-fighting personnel required to look after the sick. 


C.—THE SELECTION OF MAN PowER. 


Assuming universal liability to military service :— 

The first question that arises is the much-debated one of whether 
this liability should be confined to service with the actual military 
forces, or whether it should be extended to service in industries and 
trades which are working for the military forces. 

The Utopian arrangement—whereby every citizen on the outbreak 
of war automatically places his or her services at the disposal. of the 
Government and is told off to the work for which he or she is most 
suited, to be reallotted according to the requirements from time to time 
—is undoubtedly attractive and theoretically sound. But theory and 
practice do not always go hand in hand, and it is curious that what is 
termed ‘‘ industrial compulsion’? has only been attempted in one 
country, and that is in Soviet Russia, where, from all we can hear, it 
is a ghastly failure. 
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No doubt the question will continue to be debated as long as wars 
last, and I do not propose in this lecture to enter the lists on either 
side of the controversy ; but it does appear to me that the precedents of 
the past will probably be continued, and that so long as they are 
sufficiently satisfactory, we shall adhere to our practice in the last war. 
Still, in case of necessity, it is as well to remember the conclusion of 
the Roman Twelve Tables :— 

**Salus populi suprema lex.”’ 

The system generally admitted to be the best for the selection of 
man power is that of age, and is generally known as “‘ annual classes.” 
Our Census provides us with all the data that is necessary on this 
‘subject, but as I remarked before, trade skill has now got to be 
considered owing to conditions of modern war, so that the annual class 
system will, I think, require to be accompanied by a well-thought-out 
system of temporary and permanent exemptions. 

The necessity for careful consideration of trade skill is illustrated 
by the fact that our proposed war establishments for a force of six 
divisions now include approximately 34,500 skilled tradesmen, as com- 
pared with 11,500 in 1914. 

Referring back to the standards already outlined as required for 
the two principal demands on man power, it would appear that an 
initial calling-up of annual classes should not be confined to the 
younger ones—say, for example, 20 to 30—but that some of the older 
classes—say, from 40 to 45—should be simultaneously called to the 
Colours; the former for the fighting services, the latter for the non- 
fighting services. 

(I should like to say that the ages that I have quoted are not 
calculated ones, but merely examples.) 

But in both cases exemptions will have to be dealt with—first of 
all, the permanent exemptions on account of infirmity; secondly, the 
temporary ones. Under the latter category, speaking generally, would 
come :—Fathers of the larger families; only son of a widow; certain 
students. It is to this list that it appears should be added certain 
numbers of skilled men in trades essential to munitions and to home 
productions. 

In addition to these it would probably be necessary to institute 
temporary relegations to a later annual class for a certain number of 
skilled men, e.g., a skilled welder, aged 28, relegated temporarily either 
to 35th or goth annual class. In the first case he would remain at his 
work and in the second he would be called out at the initial mobilization 
but with the L. of C. classes and not with the fighting classes. 

This process is really little more than a mathematical problem. 
Similarly, the allotment, either to counties or to industries, of bulk 
numbers by trades to be temporarily relegated as above or temporarily 
exempted for munitions and home productions, can be done mathe- 
matically, leaving the local authorities to select the individuals—thus 
decentralizing the detail work. 

I will not labour these points further. 
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Conditions will change from time to time, but it is worth noting 
that at the present time, when mechanical traction is developing all 
over the world at a rate probably never attained by any other invention, 
the supply of artificers—not manufacturers’ workmen, but skilled 
repairers—is insufficient to meet the demand, civil and military com- 
bined, even in peace. Similarly the demand for skilled men in other 
trades is not always to be met by the supply. 

This is a point—more especially in connection with new develop- 
ments, for instance, X-Rays and wireless telegraphy; and also in 
connection with moribund trades, e.g., farriers, saddlers—which 
requires constant watching in connection with this question of the 
selection of man power. 


D.—Aspects oF MopERN WarFARE AFFECTING MAN Power. 


Two chief aspects occur to one’s mind, and it will be sufficient to 
describe them briefly. 

1.—The vast increase in the numbers of non-fighting services. 

This increase can be chiefly ascribed to the following modern 
conditions :— 

(a) Mechanical inventions (to which I will refer again later). 

(b) Increased casualties, necessitating large numbers of R.A.M.C. 
personnel, a great deal of movement, and large hospitals both in the 
theatre of war and at home. 

On the other hand, as a set-off against these, there is the noticeable 
decrease of casualties due to sickness-—resulting from our splendid 
system of inoculation and generally to the improvement in sanitation, 
which is mainly achieved by a more widespread knowledge of its 
principles and by discipline. 

Again, in the V.A.D. we receive great assistance towards solving 
the man power difficulty as regards handling these casualties—an 
assistance which it is hoped we may always confidently reckon on as 
an asset in our calculations in the future. 

(c) Another cause of the increase of the non-fighting services is the 
density of modern armies. By this is meant that the number of men 
to the acre has increased out of all proportion, with the natural result 
that any system of living on the country supplies is impossible; the 
accommodation normal.to the country is generally insufficient; and the 
water supply inadequate. 

The density, therefore, results in a long line of supply, necessitat- 
ing railways, mechanical transport, docks and shipping—all of which 
make very heavy demands on man power. 

Similarly, the provision of additional accommodation and the 
arrangements for the necessary water supply and its maintenance 
absorb men again. 

(d) Accounting accuracy and the many forms of accounts which 
now have to be kept, absorb an appreciable number of men. The 
actual pay account of the soldier under our modern system is economical 
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of men as well as—and I am sure we shall all admit this—efficient. 
I refer rather to the many other forms of accounting in connection 
with stores, supplies, claims, etc. 

Here, again, women were used to replace men in purely clerical 
duties in the Home pay offices, and one may venture to express a hope 
that, skilled as many of them are becoming in this branch of business, 
their services may be .more largely used, even in the theatre of 
operations, in the future. 

It is curious what a pivotal or key-man the accountant has become. 
When demobilization began industry demanded these men prior to 
absorbing either skilled or unskilled labour ; but the machine of military 
administration, which involved keeping this mass of accounts, could 
not give them up except slowly. 

(e). The last item I shall mention under this heading is that of 
correspondence—the béte noire of the army and yet the most difficult 
one to keep within bounds. 

There is no need for me to enter into the subject largely; we are 
all conversant with the returns and states that have to be rendered, and 
the ‘‘ silly ’? questions which have to be answered (and one must admit 
that there is such a large number of “‘silly’” questions that the 
important ones are more often than not classified with them). 

If I may offer a suggestion, it is that the error generally lies in the 
lack of forethought in the compilation of the pro formas of returns 
and states. If these were comprehensive and it were known to units 
that they really were consulted with a view to extracting any information 
required, units would expend more energy and care on accurate 
compilation; but, as things are, too often controlling offices are apt 
to call for information which they really have already and could dig 
out with very little trouble. 

Again, I am sure that standing orders, sensibly compiled to allow 
of sufficient elasticity in changes of circumstances, tend to decrease 
correspondence. 

As regards the fighting portion of the troops, clerical labour must 
remain in the hands of men; but here, again, in many controlling 
offices, women can undoubtedly be used to avert the drain on man 

ower. 
ri I have already mentioned three specific employments wherein 
women can be used for the benefit of our available man power; and 
one may add to these a great deal of the personnel required for the 
communication or signal service outside the zone of active operations. 
For medical purposes we already have the V.A.D. organization. There 
remains the question of forming a similar women’s reserve for the 
other Services in order to allow of their being included in mobilization 


plans. 


2.—Mechanical Warfare. 
The other, and more generally recognized, change in warfare 
which has an important effect on man power, is that which I have 
already mentioned, viz., ‘‘ mechanical inventions.”’ 
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The principal ones are :+- 
Mechanical traction, 
Railways, 
Tanks, 
Increased signals, 
Increased gun power, 
Aeroplanes. 

Many others, of course, could also be mentioned. 

Mechanical traction, at first sight, relieves us of many horses and 
the men who would have to look after them, just as it reduces the length 
of a column and increases the pace.of movement. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that large numbers of men are absorbed in 
repair establishments and workshops. 

Railways and mechanical traction alone enable us to solve the 
difficulty of the increase of density of armies to which I have already 
referred. But their drain on man power in one way and another is by 
no means negligible. 

Tanks reduce the vulnerability of men and have many tactical 
advantages, with which I am not concerned in this lecture; but again 
they require many men in their repair establishments. 

Communications and signals throughout the war were being 
increased continually as regards their personnel, and it is certain that 
we cannot look for any decrease in their tax on man power in 
the future. 

The increase of gun power is not merely an increase of guns, but 
also of rate of fire and weight of ammunition. 

We worked out such figures as we could collect relating to the last 
Great War, and the following may be of interest. I can only vouch 
for them as far as the figures which I have been able to get at are 
concerned, and it is possible that further research might make some 
slight modification. 

We found that :— 

To keep a field gun (18-pounder or 45-inch howitzer) in the field 
required the following :— 
With the unit ; S4 ae w+ 93.7 men 
Divisional organization sis ee in aa 
Corps organization ... é ry 
Army organization ... ne 8. 
L. of C. in theatre of war .. 


7 
I 
5 
4 
2 


Total ... ah ... 53-9 men 


We also took the figures for a 6-inch howitzer in the field and have 


worked out :— 
With the unit as Ree. koe 
With divisional, corps, army, and L. of C. 5. 


Total ... are vid we 8832 
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The heading ‘‘with the unit’ will be clear to everyone, and 
includes the whole personnel with the unit. As regards the other 
headings, we have taken into account reinforcements in the field, rest 
camps, convalescent camps, carriage of ammunition, workshops and 
remounts. But we have not taken into account any men required in 
the docks, at sea, or in home manufactures. 

Translated into organization figures, these calculations show that 
approximately twenty guns equal a battalion of infantry as far as man 
power in the field alone is concerned. They do not, however, take 
into account questions of supply, remounts, manufacture or transporta- 
tion. It is also possible that further use of mechanical traction will 
reduce the personnel required per gun. 

As regards aeroplanes, I have not been able to work out accurate 
figures, but I am sure, if the number of men required to maintain any 
one aeroplane in the air were calculated, it would be a surprise. 

These two main aspects of modern warfare and their effect on man 
power are to a large extent academical, in that we know beforehand 
all the demands on us that they will make, and can be prepared for 
them; but it is essential that this knowledge should be used and 
appreciated when we are forming the mould of our forces into which 
we propose when necessary to pour the man power of the nation. In 
fact, a system of ‘‘ cost accounting ’”’ in terms of men by numbers and 
by trades is desirable. 

The comparative tactical effect of fighting machines and men does 
not form part of this subject, since any one nation in the preparatory 
period is not as a rule very much ahead of another in its mechanical 
preparations. 

Thus, in any comparison of strengths for the field, deductions 
would have to be made on account of the personnel required on the 
L. of C. and in attendance on mechanical inventions (but not actually 
fighting) in proportion to the strengths of the opposing armies. It is, 
however, obvious that the more economically the organization of an 
army is framed as regards the application of man power, the more men 
will that army have for its fighting ranks. 


E.—THE NATION IN ARMS. 


Assuming, as I said before, universal liability to military service, 
the demand for man power is at once divisible into two :— 


Firstly, that for the military forces (Royal Navy, Army, and 


R.A.F.). 

Secondly, that for munitions and home productions. 

It seems that the initiative must be taken by the Forces in forming 
their plans, but the question that will at once arise is, how many men 
can we count on? Some answer to this question is necessary, and it 
seems to me that it can only be made by giving a bulk number; and, 
as I have already said, I personally believe that 10 per cent. of the total: 
population is the maximum that can be maintained in the forces. 
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Next comes the question*of the division of this bulk number 
between the three Forces, and we are at once confronted with the 
necessity for :— 

Either— 

1. An allocation of a fixed share to each of the Forces, 

or 

2. An agreed decision as to the expansion to be aimed at by each 

of the Forces under each of two or three possible contingencies 
of war. 
. If we liken the three Forces to a suit of clothes of three pieces— 
coat, waistcoat and trousers :— 

Vader the first system the pattern can be cut according to the 
cloth. 

Under the second, patterns can be kept ready, and when the suit is 
actually required, any of the parts can be of double or treble thickness 
in order to increase the protection of the limb in which the rheumatism 
breaks out or where the principal friction comes. 

Let us now assume that the portion of the man power available has 
been allotted to the Forces; that due provision has been made for the 
supply to those Forces of the necessary proportion of skilled trades; 
and that care has been taken that the efficiency of munitions and such 
home productions as are to be continued are not imperilled. 

The question next to be examined is how the allotted man power 
can be used so as to produce the greatest possible effect in the field of 


operations. 
1.—Firstly, as regards the Military Forces :— 


(a2) The question of organization. Strong units require fewer 
attendants in the form of tradesmen, transport men, etc., than do weak 
ones. The same may be said as regards what has been termed in the 
last war the ‘‘fighting strength’’ as opposed to “‘ out-of-trench 
strength.’? Take a battalion, for instance; whatever its strength, it 
was scarcely ever possible to get the ‘‘ out-of-trench strength’’ below 
120; so that in a weak battalion this formed a very high percentage of 
its total strength: in a strong battalion the percentage was obviously 
lower. 
Again, there is a noticeable tendency to create small, self-contained, 
independent units of all kinds, more especially in the administrative 
and technical Services; this system certainly ensures comfortable 
commands and a certain simplicity of administration, but it is 
certainly wasteful in personnel, more especially of the warrant and non- 
commissioned officer grades. Larger administrative units capable of 
casting off numerous executive detachments are more economical as 
regards man power. 

Theoretically, similar arguments, affecting staff, tradesmen, clerks, 
signals, batmen, etc., apply to formations. 

Practically, however, there is a limit to the size of both units and 
formations imposed by the possibilities of tactical command. Again, 
‘‘ roulement,’’ or the power to maintain a constant change of formations 
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fighting and recuperating, must be considered owing to the strain of 
modern war. A mean between theory and practice requires careful 
choosing. 

(b) I have already touched on the effect on man power of guns in 
detail and of other arms very briefly, and the consequent need for 
studying, from the man power point of view, the question of the 
proportion to be maintained between the various arms and services 
composing an army. 

(c) Standardized matériel, and wherever possible the adoption or 
adaptation of that which is in common use in civil life, is a form of 
economy. The old question of design versus supply arises at once, but 
I will illustrate what I mean by telling you that in 1913, when we were 
holding a practice mobilization with an R.E. Field Company, we found 
on looking into details that their vehicles were fitted with no less than 
eleven different patterns of wheels—none of which were interchangeable. 
The result of this, multiplied throughout units and applied to different 
forms of matériel, cannot but involve increased reserves of stores and 
increased manufacture. These mean increased drain on man power. 

(d@) Replacement instead of repairs, either of the whole or of a 
section of assembled parts,. and the return to manufacture of the 
damaged article or section of assembled parts, is another avenue of 
economy in man power which is worthy of exploration. 

(e) Salvage is a very vital point, and it is a curious fact that both 
the French and German Armies very early adopted a system of cash 
payment for immediate salvage, thereby getting possession of rifles, 
etc., before they were seriously damaged by exposure and so on; but 
we never did. From personal experience I am certain that much 
replacement, and the transportation involved, might have been saved by 
our adoption of the same‘system. I believe, too, that actual financial 
economy would have resulted. 

When rum jars were short I tried the system in kind; in the 
XIVth Corps area on the Somme full jars were only issued in exchange 
for empties—at first one full for thirty empties; empties poured in, and 
we were able to reduce the price, but it was for a long time kept at one 
full for two empties. Our area was kept clear of empty jars, and 
possibly some of our neighbour’s, too! 

(f) The continuation and perfection of protective and preventive 
medicine and of sanitation will save many men. 


2.—Now as regards the regulation of the demands by munitions and 
home productions generally. 

Here I am on rather unfamiliar ground, and I can only make some 
suggestions. 

(a) The recognition of industries non-essential in war seems to be 
the first step, followed by the affiliation of these industries, factory by 
factory, to those industries which are essential in war—affiliation both 
for purposes of diversion of labour and also possibly with a view to 
combination of effort and. division of profit, thus economizing the 
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numbers of skilled men required, especially in those trades essential to 
both military and civil requirements. 

(b) The formation on a militia basis, ready for mobilizaticn, of 
technical units arranged according to ages, which could be notified to 
the industries concerned, would be of assistance in ensuring no loss 
of power by the improper application of technical knowledge, and would 
tend to reduce dislocation. This may be illustrated by the formation 
of railway troops by railway companies, of repair shops by 
factories, etc. 

(c) Preparations for the dilution of labour to be received both from 
other sources and from the other sex. 

(d) The keynote generally appears to be the abolition of that 
competition which is said to be the life-blood of industry in peace, in 
favour of co-operation in war-time. 


F.—MObBILIZATION. 


We can now proceed to the question of putting our nation actually 
in arms—or, in other words, mobilization. 

Now it is quite certain that no mobilization can be efficiently carried 
out except on preconceived plans. Taking the Army as the example :— 


There are five principal agents :— 


1. The standing peace force. 

2. The trained reserve of that force. 

3. The maintenance organization of the force. 

4. The expansion of the force. 

5. The maintenance organization of the expanded force. 

1. The standing peace force—by which is meant the Regular Army 
and the Territorial Army—is easily understood, and the numbers 
required in the 

2. Trained reserve for this force are arrived at by subtracting peace 
from war establishments (allowing, of course, for unfits and immatures 
in the former, and for 10 per cent. first reinforcements to be added to 
the latter). 

3- The vital necessity of the maintenance organization is not always 
remembered, but it has always been found absolutely necessary to have 
this machinery (erroneously termed *‘ reserve units ’’—‘‘ depdts ’’ would 
be a better name) in being, behind each unit or group of units for the 
purpose of training reinforcements, absorbing refitted casualties, etc. 

4. A method of expansion is a necessity even when armies exist 
in peace on a conscript basis, and is all the more vital where the peace- 
time force is maintained, as in our own case, on a voluntary footing. 
The selection of a method presents a wide field for argument, and there 
are many ideas existing on the subject, and various methods have from 
time to time been employed. 

(a) The method which has generally been followed in our case, and 
largely so in the last war, is the system of raising new units. Of this 
method we have ample experience. 
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(b) Another method frequently advocated is that of duplication or 
quadruplication of all existing units so that the company of a battalion 
becomes a battalion, the battalion a brigade, and so on. 

As regards this method, any attempt to duplicate or quadruplicate 
existing units at a time of mobilization requires either the maintenance 
of the full numbers of trained reserve needed for this purpose, or else 
it prevents the movement of any part of the peace-time force until the 
untrained man power used for expansion has all been trained. 

(c) A third alternative is the duplication or triplication of all 
existing peace units (together with those which are only formed on 
mobilization) by providing, in the fnethod of mobilization of the 
existing forces, for the casting off of Cadres on which duplicate or 
triplicate units can be formed. 

‘This method allows for the immediate movement of the existing 
forces and of the immediate commencement of training of the expanded 
forces. 

The pros and cons of these three methods provide material for a 
lecture in themselves, and I have confined myself to the shortest 
possible criticisms. 

The guiding factors as they affect our situation are briefly :— 

(i) The necessity for the immediate readiness of some force 
(exemplified by our Expeditionary Force at the beginning of 
the Great War); because our military obligations are not 
confined to a national war but embrace our police duties 
throughout the Empire. 

(ii) The necessity for a further and larger force capable of taking 
the field shortly after the Expeditionary’ Force has become 
engaged. It is quite possible to conceive a situation where 
our Expeditionary Force is engaged in the Middle East and 
more serious obligations supervene nearer home.. 

(iii) The fact that any further expansion must necessarily take 
some time, owing to the necessity for training an untrained 
population. 


A difficulty—not generally recognized but intimately connected 
with expansion—occurs in our system of enlistment for specified corps 
of totally different strengths. (‘‘ Corps” in its legal sense is meant.) 
In the case of large corps (R.E., R.A., R.A.S.C.) the man power is 
fluid and can be posted to any unit. In the case of the small corps 
(cavalry and infantry regiments) this fluidity does not exist. 

The incidence of casualties, however, cannot be regulated. 

Here, again, theory and practice are at variance. Theory demands 
absolute fluidity, but practice and precedent oppose it on the ground 
of esprit de corps, tradition and local connection. It will be seen, 
however, that non-fluidity causes the greatest possible difficulty in 
expansion and later in rapidly replacing casualties. The Transfer Act 
of 1915 met the difficulty and would doubtless have to be reintroduced. 

I have purposely not entered into the question of the numbers of 
divisions—the modern method of reckoning forces owing to the large 
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numbers engaged—as these may be increased or decreased by 
re-grouping of units or by changes in the establishment of units; also, 
now that non-divisional units represent such a large portion of the 
total of an army, a computation by divisions does not represent a correct 
picture of the man power required. 

Having outlined the agents and factors connected with army 
mobilization—and I think they may be taken to be broadly the same in 
the case of the Navy and Air Force—there remains the question of civil 
mobilization. 

By this is meant the preparations to provide for munitions (an ever- 
increasing vital necessity in modern war) and for the continuance of 
home productions and industries. 

Here no definite scheme or even accepted principles exist ; but there 
now exist, ready to our hand, the experiences of the last war. A little 
earlier in this lecture I ventured to advance one or two theories as to 
how this civil mobilization could be prepared for, and I must leave the 
subject at that—with the expression of hope that the matter will be 
studied and that something effective may be prepared. 


G.—SomeE ASPECTS OF NATIONAL LIFE AFFECTING MAN POWER. 


One cannot well conclude a lecture on man power without touching 
for a minute on the aspects of our national life which affect it. These 
one can put in a few words. 

The first and vital necessity is the importance of the average 
medical fitness of the nation. I understand that the medical department 
of the late Ministry of National Service has in hand, for general 
publication, a large mass of statistics on the subject, and I am quite 
certain that the nation at large will be appalled when they realize what 
a very high percentage of the young manhood of this country was found 
to be unfit to take the field. 


Improvement in this respect must be a universal desire, but let us 
hope that it will become. a universal demand, and that the subjects of— 


The preservation of infant life; 
The abolition of uninhabitable slums; 
The prevention of over-indulgence in alcohol; 


The waging of a determined war against venereal disease ; 
will be dealt with in the most serious spirit possible. 


DISCUSSION. 


THe CHAIRMAN: I invite any member of the audience to make a speech not 
longer than ten minutes at the outside. 

Nobody apparently is going to venture on any remarks. It is a cowardly act, 
because it puts the whole of the onus on me. Whether it is a compliment not to 
have any questions asked after a lecture I do not know. The lecturer had better 
fit the cap in the best way that he can. 

I have one or two small things to say. First the lecturer dealt with a national 
war, quite rightly; that is to say, the whole of the manhood, most of the woman- 
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hood, and some of the childhood of the nation. That was the war that we were 
engaged in last. For that obviously you want conscription. The second thing that 
struck me in the lecture was the enormous development in the mechanical side of 
war, which the lecturer showed did not as a matter of fact save man power. I see 
the statement often made in the newspapers that, owing to the advent of aeroplanes 
or machine guns or tanks or some other weird invention, we can reduce the number 
of men in the field. Apart from the figures that the lecturer gave, I have got to 
observe this: that we might reduce the number of men but the enemy might not. 
We might produce 1,000 tanks in the field and say that they were equivalent to a 
funny, old-fashioned 1,000 divisions, and that therefore that is quite enough; but 
the enemy might produce 2,000 tanks in the field, provided he had the man power 
with which to do it. There does not therefore seem to me to be any escape at all 
from this—that in a war for national existence you will have to employ the whole 
nationhood, whether you have got mechanical means or whether you have not. 


In the mechanical war that has just passed we are very apt to think only of 
France. France became after the first two or three months a war of siege, and 
nothing else—no movements at all. We had some four years solid of siege work. 
There were many reasons for that, but two anyhow will probably continue to exist 
unless the League of Nations’ steps in. One was the enormous numbers employed 
on either side, which meant a great frontage—and the other was that this frontage 
was so great that one flank rested on a neutral and the other on the salt water. 
That gave no ragged edge for either side to fasten on to. One other thing. This 
country of England believes, almost alone in the world, in a voluntary army. 
There are a great many advantages in a voluntary army: there are a great many 
disadvantages in a voluntary army. But whatever the advantages and whatever 
the disadvantages, there is this constant factor in a voluntary army: it solves no 
military problem—none. If you have an enormous number of volunteers you get 
an enormous army: you may not want it. If you have no volunteers I imagine you 
would get a very small army: you may want one. But in 1914, if we take that 
year, there was not one single campaign that the wit of man could imagine where 
the right answer was: ‘‘ Six Regular divisions and fourteen Territorials.”” This 
country has gone back to the voluntary system. It has many advantages, but it 
has not the advantage and it cannot have the advantage of solving any military 
problem either of peace or of war. 

That being said, I am sure you will allow me to thank the lecturer, partly for 
his pluck in tackling a subject which to those who are not absolutely in the midst of 
it must appear to be a very dry one, and partly for the exceedingly interesting way 
in which he presented his picture. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


Mayjor-GeneraL E, T. Dickson: Ladies and Gentlemen, I ask you to pass a 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, for his kindness in presiding this evening. 


The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. 
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SPECULATIONS—II. 
“‘THE FUTURE OF THE BATTLE FLEET.” 
By Lieut. W. S. Kinc-HALL, Royal Navy. 





[Note.—The following paper is the second of a series dealing with some of 
the possibilities in future warfare. Speculations—I appeared in the issue of this 
Journat dated February, 1920.] 


FOREWORD. 


THESE speculations are conceived from the point of view of the 
British Commonwealth ; such procedure is perhaps less impressive than 
would have been treatment of the subject from an abstract standpoint, 
but it seems to have the merit of being more practical. 


War is such a very practical business that in writing about it we 
should be practical, that is to say, simple. 


For example, except after a full stop, war should not be written 
with a capital ‘‘ W,’’ nor should it be hinted that there is a dark, 
profound mystery in the business, which can be illuminated and 
plumbed by catch phrases and sentences torn from Clausewitz’s 
context, or other standard works. ° 

To write in this manner is to suggest that there is a War Students’ 
Trades Union, whose secrets will sometimes be partially revealed to 
the outsider. 

War only differs from other enterprises undertaken by man in 
that the issues at stake are more tremendous and dramatic than those 
depending on the outcome of most transactions of peace. 


PART I. 


In April, 1917, the British Empire was perilously close to defeat 
owing to the sinking of world tonnage by the German U-boats. In 
this fact lies the greatest of the many lessons to be learnt from the last 
war. 

It will be suggested in these pages that if we mean to profit by 
this lesson, we must revise our present attitude towards naval warfare 
and adopt what will seem to be a new attitude, but is in reality very 
old; we must rid ourselves of many comfortable theories and look into 
some uncomfortable facts;.we must be prepared to find that our ideas 
as to the composition of a fleet are in error, and that we have spent 
millions of pounds on a tool which is only capable of doing half the 
work which may be necessary in war. 
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These statements, if correct, are disturbing; but in a business, if a 
mistake is made it often pays to cut losses without waste of time. 
Preparation for war and war is a business. 


During the past centuries English opinion has almost continuously 
believed in the doctrine that the immediate purpose of the Fleet is to 
destroy the enemy’s armed ships.} 


There has been, and may be still, a school of thought who argue 
that the Navy can efficiently fulfil its task without destroying the 
enemy fleet in battle, but this opinion has not been that of the majority. 


It will seem strange to a historian a hundred years hence, that 
though the evidence shows that the British Fleet from 1600-1920 was 
brought up on the theory that its main business was to destroy the 
enemy in battle, yet for months on end between 1803-1805 and 1914- 
1918 (to mention only two periods) the Fleet could not translate its 
theory into practice. Our imaginary historian (probably a learned 
civilian) may write rather pompously :— 

‘‘ From the middle ages until the close of the Great War practice 
gradually became divorced from theory. At the conclusion of the 
Great War a deep impression was created as a result of the nearness 
to defeat in 1917 of the old British Empire. It was realized that 
practice must be re-introduced to theory before the next war, and close 
attention was paid to the scanty records of naval warfare in the pre- 
Christian era and all examples of later date in which, as at Copenhagen, 


a fleet destroyed its opponent notwithstanding all obstacles.” 


* * * * 


It is important to establish why the Navy was not able to put its 
theory into practice for long periods during 1803-5 and 1914-18. 


The answer is simple. The enemy fleet sat in the fortified 
harbours of Brest and the Elbe River. 


Were these sufficient reasons to prevent us attacking them ? 


According to our theory they were not, but in practice they were. 
The truth was that the British Fleet was not designed to destroy the 
enemy fleet in battle, either in 1803 or in 1914. It was designed to 
destroy the enemy fleet in battle at sea. It was a one-handed fleet, 
instead of being ambidextrous. This is no new discovery. Our 
great-grandfathers, leading a life during Cornwallis’ blockade off Brest 
compared to which Scapa Flow was a bed of roses, longed to get at 
the French Fleet. 

We find Captain Puget (the original author I suspect to have 
been that dare-devil, Lieut. Ussher), writing to Cornwallis on 
23rd June, 1804, and enclosing his plan for attacking the French Fleet 


ay, 





1 The writer’s belief in this well-flogged question is as follows: ‘‘ Object of the 
Navy to control sea communications, therefore it follows that the immediate ideal 
should be destruction of enemy forces, for when they are utterly destroyed, most 
of our fleet can go on leave; the control of sea communications being carried out 
by Ministry of Shipping and Foreign Office.’’ 
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in Brest.1 Cornwallis passés it on privately to Lord Melville, who on 
roth July replies :— 


‘“* The national advantages attending its success are toa obvious to 
require illustration.’’? 


Cornwallis to Melville on the 11th September writes :— 


“It is a daring service, but I have always been of the opinion 
that much might be done by surprise, and I have formerly thought that 
our ships, though superior to all the world at sea, were not always so 
secure at anchor.’’5 


For reasons which are not all very clear, except that amongst other 
causes was the fact that the Naval Members of the Board threw cold 
water on the enterprise, the project was abandoned on the eve of 
execution. 

One can imagine Captain Puget, sick at heart with the prospect 
of another winter’s work off Brest,. when he wrote to Cornwallis on 
the 23rd of September, 1804 :— 


“* Sir,—The presentation of plans to you lately for harassing the 
enemy have been so frequent that I have been deterred submitting the 
‘enclosed. : 


There is an echo of what must at this time have largely occupied 
the minds of the officers in Cornwallis’ Fleet, in a letter from the 
Mediterranean, written on the 30th December, 1804. Nelson writing 
to Cornwallis, said :— 


*“'We could always beat a Frenchman if we fought him long 
enough : that the difficulty of getting at them was oftentimes more 
people’s own fancy than from the difficulty of the undertaking: that 
people did not know what they could do till they tried, and that it was 
always to err on the right side to fight.” 

Before passing to 1914-18 it is of interest to note that it was fully 
recognized in 1804 that the seagoing fleet was unsuited for this task of 
harbour battle. 

Almost apologetically does Captain Puget ask for special material ; 
he emphasizes the small quantity he will require, but he states plainlv 
to Cornwallis in his opening ietter of the 23rd June :— 


‘“As the success of this enterprise must principally depend on 
equipment and fitting these vessels (special fire-brigs) .. .”’ 


There is also mention in a letter to Cornwallis from Admiral 
Young at Plymouth, of special grapnels, the parts of which were made 
by different men in order to ensure secrecy. 





1 Letter 281, Blockade of Brest, Vol II, N.R.S. 

2 Letter 281, Blockade of Brest, Vol. II, N.R.S. 
3 Letter 291, Blockade of Brest, Vol. Il, N.R.S. 
4 Letter 348, Blockade of Brest, Vol. II, N.R.S. 
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More than a hundred years later we come across certain young 
officers putting forward startling schemes to attack the High Seas 
Fleet in Schillig Roads with fast motor boats and torpedoes. 

The main idea of the scheme never materializes, but the idea of 
the motor boat becomes the C.M.B. and does useful work in 1918 at 
the small harbour battles of Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

From these episodes, a hundred years apart, two conclusions can 
be drawn. 

In the first instance it seems as if in each great war there was an 
underlying feeling that somehow or other it was wrong just to sit and 
wait for the enemy to come to sea. If he would not come out, then we 
must go in; that summed up the matter. But in each instance one 
has the impression that these disciples of the harbour-attack doctrine 
did not carry enough weight to impress their ideas on the men who 
directed British naval strategy. Perhaps they would have been better 
at forcing their way into Brest or into Schillig Roads than they were 
at stating their arguments. ‘Why the attacks did not materialize is 
of secondary importance; it is sufficient for our present purpose to note 
that this feeling that something should be done to get at the enemy 
fleet has been latent in the Navy. 

The second conclusion which can be drawn is that special material 
is required. ist 

In 1804 it was a special type of fire-brig, with grapnels (specially 
made); etc. 

In 1914-15 it was a special form of motor boat with special 
arrangements for carrying and discharging a torpedo. 

Nowhere do we find a hint that the main battle fleet itself could do 
anything save wait in a hopeful attitude. 

At the risk of becoming monotonous I want to repeat again that 
the battle fleets of 18th, 19th and 20th centuries were designed and 
trained ‘‘ To seek out and destroy the enemy; but only when he was at 
sea.”’ A man of genius rose superior to this limitation at Copenhagen 
and to a lesser degree at the Nile, but no genius could have taken the 
Grand Fleet into Wilhelmshafen in the last war and returned. 

* * * * 


I propose leaving the first thread of my argument at the point it 
has reached in the preceding paragraph and picking up the second at 
its beginning. 

Lord Melville said of the first. Brest proposal :— 

‘‘ The national advantages attending its success are too obvious 
to require illustration.”’ 


Let us speculate. 

In 1804 England was experiencing the sensation that she was face 
to face with a great crisis in her history; we know the feeling, we had 
it in March and April, 1918. I feel pretty certain the Government 
had it in April, 1917,! though the Censorship veiled it from the people 


on that occasion. 





1 Vide ‘‘ The Victory at Sea,’? Chap. I, by Admiral Sims. 
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In the autumn of 1804, Napoleon’s great invasion plan seemed 
nearly ripe to bursting point. Nelson, Cochrane, Cornwallis, and 
Lord Keith kept anxious watch from Toulon to Boulogne. 

If the 8th October coaches had carried the news through England 
that on the 1st October the gallant Osborne and Puget with 153 men 
had destroyed the French Fleet in Brest (and it must be remembered 
that the men on the spot from Cornwallis downward believed it could 
be done), the country would have breathed one huge sigh of relief. 

Napoleon’s letter to Decrés in such circumstances would have been 
worth reading! 

Yes, it would have been a notable day and perhaps changed the 
history of the world and saved Nelson’s life; but by no stretch of 
imagination can we say that upon it depended, or even seemed to 
depend, the fate of England. 

Change the scenery and raise the curtain at No. 10, Downing 
Street. Time: April-May-June, 1917. But first a few stage directions. 
England, the keystone of the Imperial arch, is, with the possible 
exception of Japan, the only country in the world which depends for 
the continued existence of its inhabitants upon food brought across 
seas. 
The Empire is at war, these islands have become its chief arsenal, 
and the raw material which modern war consumes so greedily, must 
also come across the seas. 

Tonnage is being sunk by U-boats at a greater rate than it is 
being replaced. 

Expert jugglers with figures have proved that if the rate of 
decrease is not diminished, the minimum figure will be reached on 
1st September, 1917. They have neglected the morale factor; so let 
us suppose 1st October to be the ultimate date upon which we shall be 
faced with the problem of making 2 plus 1 equal 4. Dramatis Persone : 
The Cabinet; The Admiralty. 

THE CABINET: Here is the situation: The fate of the Empire 
depends upon your success in reducing the rate of sinking. What 
can you do? 

THE ApMiRALTy: The solution lies in sinking more U-boats. 
There are two alternative methods of achieving this :— 

(1) The rate of U-boat destruction could be increased on the high 
seas if we had more destroyers, more P-boats, more sub- 
marines; in short, more material. 

(2) It could be increased were we able to employ the material we 
have got, close up to the exits from which the U-boats proceed 
on to the British lines of communication. 

The first method, which we are now engaged upon, is bad strategy, 
for our forces are dispersed; the second method, were it possible, 
would be good strategy. 

THE CaBINET: Why cannot the second method be employed ? 

THE ADMIRALTY: Because our light craft cannot work off the 
German bases, since in those ports lie the High Seas Fleet. Our 
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craft might be able to work there for a few days supported by the 
Grand Fleet, but we want to work there for several months. 


THE CABINET: Since your first method of increasing the rate of 
destruction of U-boats demiands time and more material—two things we 
cannot produce—we are obliged to fall back on the second method, 
which seems to demand as an essential preliminary the destruction of 
the High Seas Fleet. 


THE ADMIRALTY: That is so. 
THE CaBINET: Can the Grand Fleet do it ? 


THE ADMIRALTY: If the Army cannot turn the German right flank 
and take the German coast line in rear, and if the Cabinet’s opinion 
is that it is a case of neck or nothing, then the Grand Fleet will seek 
out and endeavour to destroy the High Seas Fleet. But success is 
doubtful, since the Grand Fleet is neither designed nor trained to do 
this work. 

* * * * 

The above phantasy very nearly became an unpleasant reality ; 
there can be no doubt that we might have had to destroy the High 
Seas Fleet to save our Empire; and it is equally certain that our 
material was quite unsuited for the purpose. 

What of the future? Are we likely to be faced with the same 
problem ? 

In 1914 there was a comfortable saying: it ran something like 
this, ‘‘ guerre de course, or war on trade, can never win a war.’’ It 
was not accurate, for the English forced the Dutch to their knees in the 
17th century by cutting off the sea trade on which the Dutchmen 
lived ; nevertheless, it was a comfortable saying in the ears of English- 
men who depended for their existence on overseas communications. 

The exploits of the ‘‘ Emden”’ shook it a little, but it perked up 
on remembering that ‘‘ we lost more trade ships after Trafalgar than 
before, and still we won that war.’’ 

In February, 1915, the German system of U-boat guerre de course 
made its début. 

The ‘‘saying’’ fell into a decline, and by April, 1917,? it was 
dead; heaven forbid that because we won the last war there should 
be a resurrection. 

‘* War on trade can win a war against England to-day.’’ Why 
was it then that the French in the 18th and early 19th century failed to 
make it do so whilst the Germans in the 2oth century almost succeeded, 
and. possibly only failed because they did not allow Tirpitz to have 
his way ? 





1‘* The German Fleet was the bulwark behind which the U-boat campaign 
grew up.” (From a report of a speech by Admiral Lord Beatty at Liverpool.) 

‘* The function of the High Seas Fleet is to secure the U-boat bases and the 
approaches thereto.”? (Said by the captain of a U-boat to the writer in 
February, 1918.) 


2In this month the U-boats sank 875,023 tons of shipping. 
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The situation in the 2oth century differed from its predecessor in 
several important particulars. In the first place, the British Islands 
have during the last 100 years rapidly become highly industrialized,. 
and therefore more dependent for food and raw material on oversea 
supply. In the second place, Germany employed submarine cruisers 
which were not only harder to cope with than surface ships, but 
enjoyéd the advantage of operating against our trade whilst we were: 
still busily experimenting in endeavours to discover methods by which 
under-water craft could be located and destroyed. 

Modern practical submarine work dates from 1907; a similar point 
in anti-submarine effort was not reached until 1917. These ten years 
made a big difference, and we have every reason to be proud of the 
rapidity with which we recovered some of the lost years. If we take- 
the figure 100 to represent either the tonnage, or the food and materials, 
which normally come to the British Islands in a year, experts can 
calculate what percentage of this figure would suffice as a bare 
minimum on which to, feed the people in peace, or feed the people 
and supply the armies in a given war. The value of this percentage 
has unquestionably increased greatly during the last century. 

In 1805 it may have been as low as 30 per cent., that is to say, 
we could have lost 70 per cent. of our imports and still continued 
the war. In 1917 it was probably in the region of 60 per cent. There 
seems no reason to suppose that in the future it will get less, everything 
points to it rising. In any event there is no doubt that a certain factor 
of safety does exist, and that if our enemies can reduce our volume of 
sea imports below this figure we cannot continue the war. 

Without guessing at actual figures, whose precise numerical value 
does not affect the argument, let us assume that in April, 1917, the Factor 
of Safety was ‘‘X.’’ Then at that moment the strength of the structure 
was actually X plus DX, where DX was a diminishing quantity which 
the U-boats seemed likely to be in a fair way to eliminating within a 
few months. Of course they did not eliminate it; we pulled through, 
and in 1918 ‘‘ DX ”’ was a little bigger than ‘‘ DX ’”’ had been in 1917. 
This fortunate circumstance was at least as much due to the hampering 
effects of politics on the U-boat war as it was to anti-submarine efforts, 
though the latter were very fine. In the future we cannot bank on 
enemy politics helping us. f 2 

I have tried to show in the preceding pages: 

That though the British Fleet exists for the purpose of destroying 
the enemy’s fleet, it can only do so in the special case of the enemy 
fleet at sea. 

That this fact has been felt to be a weakness in the past, and that 
efforts to remedy it all depend upon the addition of special material 
(and training) to the Fleet. 

That this addition has not been made in peace time. 

That whereas in the Napoleonic wars the destruction of the enemy 
fleet in its base may be described as being then a desirable luxury, in 
the late War it nearly became an imperative necessity, and that in 
a future war it may become an imperative necessity. 
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That if the above conclusions are sound, they lead to the decision 
that the safety of the Empire demands a fleet which can ensure the 
destruction of the enemy’s main forces wherever they may be. 

The possible lines of development which, if followed, would lead 
to such a fleet are considered in the second part of this paper. 


PART II. 


The problem to be solved is as follows :— 

“The enemy fleet is in a heavily iortified base; the destruction of 
that fleet is necessary in order to win the war.”’ 

Ignoring combined operations, which are outside the scope of 
this paper, a solution can be sought in two ways. Either we can 
attempt to destroy the enemy in his base, or we can attempt to make 
him come to sea and accept battle with our seagoing fleet. 

To destroy an enemy in a strong base can never be impossible, 
but its achievement may demand such expenditure on special material 
that it becomes uneconomic. 

No doubt naval constructors could give us a fleet of curious, slow- 
moving, torpedo-proof, mine-proof, gas-tight, 40-inch armoured, net- 
cutting, submersible monsters, capable of penetrating anything except 
a breakwater.} 

But they would be built at the expense of the sea fighting fleet ; we 
should still have a one-handed fleet and be no better, probably worse 
off, than we are at present. . 

Here we face the first difficulty, which is this: How can we give 
our present fleet a right-handed punch. for use against an enemy in 
harbour without weakening the. straight left it needs if the enemy comes 
to sea? 

We need special material, but we must put forward modest 
demands. If this principle be agreed upon we are obliged to 
eliminate :— 

(i) Any idea of special long-range (100,000 yards) guns mounted 

in ships unless these guns are going to be equally useful in 
a sea-battle. Their use against a fleet in harbour implies 
aerial supremacy over that harbour, and the chances are that 
as we are far from our base and he is at his, the boot will be 
on the other leg. 

(ii) Bombardment from the air: If we intended to employ this 

method of destroying him, we should have to devote half our 
Naval Estimates to aircraft. Half the Navy may be in the 
air in time, but we shall probably be in our graves or club 
armchairs before that happens. 

(iii) The construction of a special fleet of harbour penetrators. 


If the above are forbidden fruit, the only alternative, in the writer’s 
mind, is the adaptation of chemical warfare to this naval requirement. 





1The embryo of some such ship was used by the Italians in their attack on 
Pola, 14th May, 1918. (See R.U.S.I. Journar for May, 1919.) 
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Gas (at present) does not attack material ‘but personnel.. In open 
sea warfare every effort is made to destroy material, since personnel are 
so tied to their material that the destruction of the ship usually involves 
that of the men. 

In land warfare, the distinction between efforts to destroy material 
and those to destroy personnel are more widely separated. 

The men who invented grape shot, langridge, shrapnel, and the 
machine gun realized that a very small missile knocked out a man, and 
that against exposed personnel 16,000 one-ounce missiles gave much 
better results than one 1,000-pound shell, which might break up into 
a few hundred effective pieces. 

The chemist has improved on shrapnel; he has given us gas with 
its immense number of projectiles in the shape of molecules. The 
density of the projectiles is such that several square miles can be 
brought under effective fire. Nothing in that area can hope to be 
missed by the gas molecules. Though they have a great disadvantage 
in their slowness of flight, and dependence on the wind, the point to 
bear in mind at this juncture is that the bedrock of chemical warfare is 
the immense number of man-killing missiles which can be diffused 


over large areas. 
* * * * 


The strength of the position of a fleet in a defended base need 
not be laboured, but it has one conspicuous weakness—as long as the 
fleet stays in that base it has lost mobility. 

Naval history is so replete with the difficulties of the problems in 
which the British Fleet has had to find the enemy, that it is evident 
that the knowledge to within a few miles of the exact position of our 
objective is a great advantage to us. If the whole problem we are 
discussing is looked at broadly, this knowledge solves half our 
difficulty. 

‘We know he is in X.Y. Right. At him then! ”’ 

How much more encouraging this sounds than :— 

‘* We know he was at X.Y. a week ago. Right. Where shall we 
look for him now? ’”’! 

I suppose our present fleet to be as perfect an instrument for open 
sea fighting as can be built and trained to-day. 

To that fleet I suggest adding a certain number of submarines 
fitted to discharge gas and a certain number of gas ships. Both 
submarines and gas ships would carry gas in liquid form. The 
employment of these vessels would be somewhat as follows :— 


METHOD A: THE Direct ATTACK. 


The main battle fleet occupies a covering position. The 
submarines get as close to the base as they can and discharge gas with 
an onshore wind.? The result will be that every man in the hostile 





1 Please forget all about the North Sea, and think of big areas. 
2The Sailing Directions afford food for thought in connection with the 
direction of prevailing winds in various parts of the world. 
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fleet; every soldier in its forts, every workman in its dockyard, every 
inhabitant in the town (should there be a town) will have to put on a 
mask. Perhaps our gas beats their mask, perhaps it does not. Take 
the worst case and suppose the mask to beat the gas. Life in a gas 
mask becomes monotonous after some hours. I do not think dockyard 
maties or town councillors would like to spend twelve hours of every 
day ina gas mask. The C.-in-C. might find it rather trying after 
about the tenth day. I believe we could make life so intolerable for 
that fleet that they would be driven to take the only step which would 
enable them to avoid the gas, i.e., they’d have to move. They could 
only move one way, and that way would be to the open sea; we should 
get our battle. 


METHOD B: THE INDIRECT ATTACK. 


The direct attack has failed; the onshore wind did not come up to 
expectation, or the gas submarines went up on minefields, or the one 
thing we never thought of unfortunately turned up, etc. The result is 
a fresh situation, which is dealt with as follows :— 

The main fleet moves a few hundred miles down the coast, leaving 
submarines off the enemy base. It takes up a covering position 
between the enemy main base and the flourishing commercial port 
of X.Y.Z. 

The gas ships arrive off X.Y.Z.; only half-a-dozen little ships 
each of 4,000 tons, and escorted by suitable tight craft. 

Six hours’ notice to evacuate the town is given (if the enemy has 
been playing the game at sea), and then the gas squadron gets busy. 
It would probably be unnecessary to use lethal gas. 

Put Liverpool in the position of X.Y.Z. One can imagine the 
hurried Cabinet meeting, the hasty reversal of naval policy, the 
telegram insisting on the fleet putting to sea to drive off the gas ships. 
. . - In the middle of the excitement news is received that two vessels 
thought to be gas ships have just arrived off the port of P.B.X.... 

We should get our battle. 


CONCLUSION. 


All war problems revolve upon the question of overcoming or 
maintaining the defensive. In France, in the last war, both armies 
were up against this question. Looked at from the British side our 
army knew that until they could break down the German defensive 
system and destroy, or threaten to destroy, the German Field Army, 
the war would not be won. 

To break down this defensive, two new things were brought 
into being : 

1. Immense artillery power. 
2. Mechanical warfare. 


The Army had to devise, make and test these things in time of 
war, when every moment was precious. 
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Though it is true the Navy had to improvise the anti-submarine 
business, it was on the whole more fortunate, in that by the old methods 
it succeeded in doing its share in the war. We may now hope for 
years of peace; these are the years in which to overhaul our methods. 

It might not be a. bad thing to inscribe above our battle honours 
and over the portals of our schools of instruction : 


APRIL, 1917. 
TONNAGE SUNK, 875,023. 
PosITION OF H1GH SEAS FLEET: ELBE RIVER. 
‘* Lest we forget.”’ 
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THE ABOLITION OF HORSE TRANSPORT IN 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES. 


By Brevet Major O. W. Wuite, D.S.O., Dorsetshire Regiment. 





IT is felt that the very title of this brief essay will raise a chorus of 
anathema from a very large proportion of officers in all ranks. 

It is submitted, however, that the horse-drawn vehicles for admin- 
istrative work are no longer sufficiently economical from a finance point 
of view or satisfactory from a military one to justify their retention. 
The retention of the horse for the actual fighting troops is not touched 
upon at all. These are points which will certainly be hotly debated, 
and are not points on which the author feels he has any right to express 
an opinion. 

I think that anyone who has served on the Western Front during 
the War must have realized the horse wastage and all the troubles 
attending on the use of horse transport behind the fighting troops. 

It is maintained that, by the abolition of horse transport and its 
substitution by special mechanical transport, operations could have been 
facilitated, money saved, and at all times mobility increased. 

It is proposed to first compare the relative advantages of horse and 
mechanical transport generally, then put forward a specific recommend- 
ation, and, lastly, taking certain operations compare what was actually 
done with the existing transport with what could have been done with 
the proposed scale. Examples are specially chosen from phases of 
moving warfare as, if the advantages of mechanical transport can be 
proved for such operations, it is considered these advantages are obviously 
greater during a period of trench or semi-siege warfare. 

The unit dealt with in considering operations is the division, as being 
the smallest unit of all arms, and the scheme proposed is based on the 
requirements of a division. If a change such as is advocated were ever 
adopted, the requirements in mechanical transport for corps and army 
troops could easily be worked out. 

Now to consider the relative advantages and disadvantages. 


GENERAL FACTORS. 


Expense.—It is assumed that a draught horse by the time it has 
been purchased and reaches the unit has cost the Government at least 
£100. This is rather under-estimating the charge, but it is especially 
desired not to minimise the horse’s advantages in any way. The average 
life of a horse with a Divisional Administrative Unit, under normal all 
season weather conditions, allowing for casualties due to shell fire and 
bombs, and replacing battery casualties from the D.A.C., may be taken 
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as eight to ten months. Of course a large number were merely debili- 
tated or wounded and so were only temporarily lost, but for draught 
horses of a division it is considered this is a fair average. It is taken 
that fifty per cent. of the casualties recovered and were available for 
and returned to the line again in six or seven months. 

The establishments given below are taken from my notes as to what 
actually was with the division after the middle of June, 1918, and of 
course slightly less than the numbers given in war establishments. 

Riding horses are not counted or considered. 


D.AC. 
Headquarters (excluding I cart, Maltese. 
attached) ie .. 28 draught horses ..< 3 carts, water. 
' 4 wagons, G.S. 
No. 1 and 3 Sections .. 384 draught horses .. (22 wagons, G.S. 
48 artillery wagons, 
limbered. 
S.A.A. Section .. .. 180 draught horses .. 26 wagons, G.S. 
15 wagons, L.G.S. 


Train. 

Headquarters .. .. 0 draught horses .. 
No. 1 (Headquarter) Com- 16 draught horses .. { I cart, water, 

pany 134 heavy draught ..< 64 wagons, G.S. 
5 wagons, L.G.S. 
N dac . { 18 draught horses .. { 3 carts, water. 

eo ore 150 heavy draught ..< 69 wagons, G.S. 

6 wagons, L.G.S. 


Three Field Ambulances. 
3 carts, water. 


I cart, Maltese. 
18 draught horses ..} 1 wagon, L.G.S. 


19 heavy draught ..] 3 wagons, G.S. 
| 3 ambulances 


6 wagons, G.S. 


This gives a grand total of 1,021 horses employed on purely administrative 
work, or taking it in round figures, 1,000. 

Every ten months a fresh 500 will be required, but after the first 
period, 500 are again. available from horses that have been cured or 
rested. I assume, therefore, that -with a 50 per cent. reinforcement 
every twelve months everything but the most abnormal wastage will 
be covered. 

Therefore for one year we have :— 

1,000 horses. doing administrative work in a division. 
500 horses at base or on lines of communication in remount 
depots. 


1,500 
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These 1,500 horses, taking round figures, cost £150,000, exclusive of food, 
to purchase and get up to the. unit. 

F.S.R, II, 1914, reprint 1916, does not lay down the reinforcements 
in horses required as is done in Chap. 5, Sec. 28, for personnel ; figures 
are estimated on figures available from notes taken during operations. 


Loaps. 


These 1,000 horses move various vehicles, G.S., L.G.S. wagons, 
artillery ammunition limbered wagons and ambulances. 
Recapitulating from above that there are 4 carts, 16 water carts, 
212 G.S. wagons, 29 L.G.S. wagons, 48 artillery wagons, 9 ambulances, 
the nominal loads and total weights carried are as follows :— 
Tons. 
4 carts, I5-cwt. .. 3 
16 water carts (abolished and superseded by trailers) — 
212 G.S. wagons, averaging 30-cwt. (maximum) 318 
29 L.G.S. wagons, 20-cwt. (not allowing for variation 
in bulk, etc.) 3% els is a aie ae 
48 Wagons, 30-cwt., artillery limbered ‘in oe 
3 Ambulances... jan oa .. hegligible. 


422 

On the average each animal requires 22 lbs. of food a day, so that 
we have 293 vehicles, drawn by 1,000 animals, carrying a load of 422 
tons, less 8 tons 3 cwt. 4 lbs. food they consume, which gives useful load 
(not allowing for bulk) as 413 tons 16 cwt. 48 lbs. Allow roughly for 
bulk and take the useful load carried as 410 tons. 

Radius of Action.—One cannot count on more that twenty miles a 
day, and if fifteen miles a day is to be covered regularly a reduction 
should be made in the load. 

Road Space——The distance covered by the administrative horse 
transport on the road is difficult to estimate, but there is no doubt if a 
vehicle can be provided which can easily and continually move off the 
roads, road space will be saved. 

At the same time, though normally divided over several roads, 
the road space actually remains the same, so I give the figures below. 
These are exclusive of distances between units, so as to compare more 
easily with suggested formation :— 


4 Carts at Io yards .. aia 
16 Water carts at Io yards .. 

160 Two-horse G.S. wagons at 10 yards . 
52 Four-horse G.S. wagons at 15 yards 
48 Six-horse artillery wagons at 20 yards 
29 One-horse L.G.S. at 10 yards 

9 Two-horse ambulances at 10 yards 
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This compares satisfactorily with a scale issued for the moves after 
the Armistice by the Fourth Army, which allowed 4,680 yards for the 
unit, on which these calculations have been based, including an unspeci-' 
fied distance between the baggage and supply sections of the train and 
certain vehicles, riders, etc., which have not been allowed for in the 
3,920 yards. 

Pace and Time on March.—Following on road space is pace and 
time spent on the march. Horse transport can only be counted on to 
do three and a half miles per hour, including halts, by themselves, or 
three miles per hour with infantry, or when large bodies of troops are 
moving, two and a half miles per hour (F.S.R. Part I reprint 1916). 

Mechanical transport can be counted on to move at eight to ten 
miles per hour in convoy formation. 

It was found in the moves by the IVth Corps, after the Armistice, 
when marching from Le Quesnoy to Namur-Gembloux area that the 
marches could be easily carried out by keeping the mechanical transport 
off the roads until the infantry and mounted troops had completed their 
day’s march, and no inconvenience was caused even when railheads 
were much farther off than. had been the case during actual operations. 
This ability to move fast is one of the great advantages of mechanical 
transport. To do twenty miles, horse transport, marching with other 
troops, will take at least seven hours, mechanical transport will not take 
more than two and a half hours, and also frees the road if required for 
succeeding columns. 

With regard to other points of comparison : 

Ration.—The horse’s ration consists of corn and hay, and, when 
issued, straw. The daily weight is just over 20 lbs., taking the average 
all kinds of draught, for this we get a twenty mile radius of action. The 
mechanical vehicle requires. petrol and. lubricating oil. Except in very 
heavy or highly powered vehicles the weight of fuel required for an 
internal combustion engine for a twenty mile radius is less than the weight 
of ration for a horse, and the draught power greater. 

As regards the bulk of the ration for animals it is of interest to 
consider the amount of lorry transport in the Divisional Supply Column 
allotted to forage. These numbers varied slightly in 1917-1918, owing 
to the conversion of D.S.C’s in Divisional Mechanical Transport Com- 
panies. Twenty-nine 3-ton lorries and fourteen 30-cwt. lorries were 
allotted for supply work. Of these the fourteen 30-cwt. lorries were for 
hay and oats. és 

This gives a proportion of practically one to four, or one-fourth of 
the supply transport was required for forage. Now, until the reduction 
of divisions from thirteen to ten battalions (including pioneers) the 
proportion of animals to men was 5,781 animals to 19,658 all ranks 
(1915 war establishments), which is practically a proportion of one to 
three, which apparently indicates the horse as an economical unit of 


transport. 
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Now considering mechanical transport. The whole of this transport 
would not be available, of course, as I have only taken 1,000 animals as 
being employed on purely administrative work. Taking the nearest 
whole thousand this represents one-sixth of the horses with a division. 
Therefore take one-sixth of twenty-one tons, which is 3 tons Io cwt., 
or two-and-a-third 30-cwt. lorries. Taking whole figures, two 30-cwt. 
lorries can, allowing for small bulk compared with weight of fuel and oil, 
carry practically their indicated load, therefore we have three tons or 
6,720 lbs. available. 

If we replace horses by mechanical transport vehicles we have, 
allowing for weight of tins, etc., 600 gallons fuel, including lubricating 
oil. These 600 gallons fuel, etc., should produce 4,500 miles in a vehicle 
doing eight miles to the gallon. Such a vehicle should transport three 
tons. We have seen above the 1,000 horses draw 410 tons for maximum 
of twenty miles. This would require 134 3-ton mechanical transport 
vehicles, and of the available 600 gallons each vehicle could receive a 
fraction over four gallons, or four gallons plus lubricating oil. At eight 
miles to the gallon this would enable the required load to be moved 
thirty-two miles. 

This argument is only very roughly worked out and is perhaps too 
academic for practical purposes. 

There is also the provision of the ration and fuel. The great advan- 
tage of the horse is that a very large portion of the forage can be obtained 
locally, in the theatre of operations, and grazing can be arranged to 
supplement or even take the place of a portion of the ration. On the 
other hand, except in very rare instances, oils cannot be obtained locally. 

It must be realized, however, with the increase of use of motors 
by the civil populations, stores of petrol will become larger and more 
widely available, and what is more important, substitutes for petrol 
(benzol for example) will come more into use and local production of 
these substitutes increase. It cannot be imagined that we have reached 
any finality as regards fuel for internal combustion engines. Every 
year will tend to lessen the present advantage obtained by horses, 
owing to their ability to be fed on local produce. 

There is one definite disadvantage about forage obtained from local 
sources. The collection, purchase and disposal of forage in bulk entails 
the use of very large numbers of either soldier or civilian labour. 

* Oils, not having the same bulk and being fluid and suitable for pipe 
supply, do not require such large numbers to collect, handle and issue. 

Spares.—A horse’s only spares worth considering are his shoes. 
Harness replacements are small and I am for the moment ruling out 
wastage of “spares’”’ and vehicles by enemy action. 

Mechanical transport, on the other hand, requires a large and 
cumbersome store of spares, including tyres. 

Under this heading the balance is somewhat in favour of the horse. 

Vulnerability of the Horse compared with Mechanical Transport.— 
Ruling out a direct hit on the engine of a mechanical vehicle, or on’ a 
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horse by any bomb or shell, the horse is infinitely more vulnerable and 
harder to protect than the mechanical transport vehicle. Anyone who 
had anything to do with horses will remember the heavy casualties we 
suffered from long range shelling and bombing in 1917 and 1918. 

The anyount of work in trying to erect satisfactory splinter proof 
banks round horse lines was enormous and never ending. Then, in 
moving warfare, the necessity for scattering horses in small bodies wasted 
ground one could have used otherwise. How small, on the other hand, 
were the casualties to mechanical transport units, even though they 
nearly always parked on the main roads. 

It should be quite easy to render the engines and other vitals of a 
vehicle safe against most splinters and yet retain its mobility unimpaired. 
One can never hope to armour a horse and retain its pace and power. 

Cover from view is as important as cover from fire, and one cannot 
increase the horse’s load by camouflage nets, whereas the motor vehicle 
can easily carry netting and light supports, so that by the abolition of 
shadow it can rest unseen. 

Liability to Stampede.—This point is obvious, a motor cannot stampede 
from its park of its own volition. 


Sick Wastage.—Iron and other metals are, in the long run and 
supposing equal care to be taken, stronger and more lasting than muscles 
and sinews. With increasing simplicity of internal combustion engines 
this advantage becomes more pronounced. 

It is not considered profitable to analyze the wastage, insufficient 
figures are in possession of the writer. As far as mechanical transport 
is concerned wastage is reduced by simplification and standardization 
of vehicles in military use. 

Arising out of this, however, comes the provision of veterinary 
hospitals, remount depots and convalescent horse depots at the base. 
These require enormous acreage and heavy cost in upkeep and hire of 
ground. For an equivalent amount of draught power, it would be of 
interest to compare the cost of these installations with what would be 
necessary for an equivalent draught power in mechanical transport. 


Upkeep of Communications.—All forms of horse transport can move 
across country, but except under ideal conditions, loads or length of 
march have to be less than on any kind of road. Further, constant and 
heavy mechanical transport undoubtedly breaks up a road surface more 
quickly than horse transport, and the majority of mechanical transport 
is absolutely confined to roads. 

The upkeep of roads in modern warfare is enormous, and a vitally 
important subject, and one which has affected the success or failure of 
operations since the beginning of military history. With the advance 
of science and the improvement of “ pedrail”’ or “ caterpillar’ vehicles 
it ought to be possible to lighten the burden roads have to carry, and so 
lengthen their life. I think this is a definite object to seek to obtain. 
This is considered in the scheme proposed. 
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It is hoped it will be seen therefore, that from the arguments pro- 
duced the balance of advantage rests with mechanical transport. 

Now to: consider'some definite disadvantages. A motor deficient 
of some portion of its ration becomes immobile. An engine without 
lubricating oil is as ‘useless as if it had no fuel. A horse, on the 
other hand, can, in emergency, struggle on without portion of its ration, 
or even for a short time unfed.., Water is vital, of course, to both horse 
and water cooled:engine, but a time may conceivably come when water 
cooled engines are relics of the past. 

Mechanical transport is liable to be ditched and is seriously handi- 
capped by a greasy surface or ice on the road.. The latter affects the 
horse, but frost cogs are more reliable than anti-skid devices. 

Deep snow or mud may immobilise a motor vehicle altogether when 
a horse could struggle through. 

‘There are of course certain areas which are impossible for mechanical 
transport,' liquid and deep mud, either as a natural condition or produced 
by excessive shelling and bad weather, and very mountainous districts. 

As regards mud produced by rain or. bad shelling this must be 
granted, I fear, but natural mud I maintain can be dealt with. As far 
as mountains are concerned pack animals will always be required for 
the advanced work and for use on tracks, but to wage a successful war 
in the mountains one or more roads will always be required, and where 
roads are made, mechanical transport again assumes its superiority over 
animal transport. 

The operations in the mountains in Italy give many examples of this. 

Provision of Personnel.—Trained personnel, when heavy casualties 
are being suffered, is always difficult to replace, and it may be argued 
that it is easier to replace men trained in horse management than in 
mechanical knowledge. 

To get the best out of horses, save their strength and keep them 
fit, requires a very considerable knowledge and experience, not only 
amongst the officers but amongst all ranks. That the requisite standard 
of knowledge was hard to maintain during the late War is very evident 
and the appointment of ‘‘ horse masters ”’ with corps and lower formations 
was a war time measure made necessary by the inefficiency of the per- 
sonnel using horses. On the other hand, although considerable diffi- 
culties had to be overcome, the pinch apparently was never felt so 
severely amongst the mechanical transport. 

To recapitulate, it is suggested :— 

Firstly —That under modern conditions the use of animal transport 
in rear of the fighting troops is no longer advantageous from a military 
point of view. 

Secondly.—That animal transport is less economical than mechanical 
transport, considering the radius of action for the ration consumed. 

Thirdly.—That granted an initial outlay to provide the means of 
transport, the draught power (tonnage carried) by mechanical transport 
will be greater and more economical. 
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Fourthly.—That the time taken to carry out any specified. march 
will be less when using mechanical transport, and consequently the road 
wear, and wear and tear of the transport involved will be less. 

Fifthly—That the total personnel required for administrative 
services will be less and the proportion of senior (and expensive) officers 
considerably less. 

Sixthly—That having fewer units to deal with, the work of the 
administrative staff will become easier and greater efficiency will result. 

Seventhly.—That mobility will be increased and operations thereby 
facilitated. 

Eighthly.—That the roads in rear will be less crowded and that the 
pursuit of a defeated enemy will be facilitated. 

Ninihly.—That troops relieved in action can be made more com- 
fortable. ' 

Having made these points, and it is hoped made the case against 
horse transport, the form of the suggested alteration is now dealt with. 


PROPOSED SCHEME. 


Detailed establishments for purposes of comparison are attached in 
the Appendices. | 
From the figures given hitherto it is taken that the following are 
required :— 
To transport 410 tons useful load, or what is now carried. 
To be able to carry that at least twenty miles a day. 
To travel over roads, tracks, or across country. 
To maintain the unit which does this work in light repairs. 
To do this cheaply, and for initial outlay to keep, if possible, 
within £100,000, and to require less than £50,000 worth 
of replacements in vehicles every year. 


To do this it is proposed to :— 

Abolish the divisional ammunition column. 

Abolish the divisional train. 

Withdraw all wagons used for medical stores, baggage and 
tentage by field ambulances. 

Substitute water carts by water tank trailers or water 
lorries. 

In place of the above two units and portions of the three 
field ambulances transport, to substitute one mechanical 
transport company, to be called the —— Divisional 
Mechanical Transport (Light) Company. 


This unit would consist of headquarters and :— 


1 Headquarter section. 
I Repair workshop. : 
3 Sections of light lorries of special construction. 


The detailed establishment is given in Appendix 2. 
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Broadly it will be as follows :— 

Headquarters.—To be commanded by a Lieut.-Colonel, whose position 
as regards all transport in the division will be comparable to the position 
of S.M.T.O. in a corps. 

The senior supply officer, at present on the strength of the train 
headquarters, being transferred to divisional headquarters and graded 
as a D.A.D. supplies. The officer commanding Light Mechanical 
Transport Company would be assisted by a major as his second in 
command. An adjutant, with the rank of captain, and two subalterns, 
one as quarter-master and one as orderly officer. Part of the head- 
quarters, although complete in itself, would be the repair workshops 
of the company. This would consist of a captain in command, a captain 
as second in command and four subalterns, each of whom would be 
primarily responsible for the repairs of one of the sections of the 
company. 

The necessary personnel of all ranks is given in the Appendix. 

All the cars and other mechanical transport on the strength of 
divisional headquarters itself would be attached to the Mechanical 
Transport Company Headquarters Section for maintenance, repairs and 
upkeep of personnel. 


The sections would consist of the following :— 
No. 1 Section (Ammunition Section), consisting of :— 


(a2) Sub-section, artillery ammunition. 
(6) Sub-section, infantry ammunition, fireworks, Very lights 
and explosives for Royal Engineers. 


No. 2 Section (Baggage Section), consisting of :— 
(a) Sub-section, brigade group, baggage vehicles. 
(d) ” ” ” ” ” 
(c) ” ” ” ck J | ” 


No. 3 Section (Supply Section), consisting of :— 


(a) Sub-section, brigade group, supply vehicles. 
(5) ”? ”? ” ” 
(c) ” ” >? ? 


Note.—A_ brigade group to consist of one infantry brigade, one 
artillery brigade, one field company and one field ambulance. 


In both No. 2 and 3 Sections the vehicles are so allotted than any 
brigade group’s allotment can be increased rapidly if more than the 
above troops are with the brigade group, or if all the divisional troops 
are marching separately, the whole of their vehicles can be detached 
and move as a unit by themselves. From the experience of the War, 
both in France and in Italy, it is considered the brigade group is more 
frequently used than the alternative sub-division within the division. 
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The Mobile Veterinary Section, D.A.D.O.S. lorries and any other 
specialists are included in the allotment for divisional headquarters, 
and so part of the Headquarters Section of the Mechanical Transport 
(Light) Company. 

Now as to the type of vehicles employed. 

Vehicles for the Mechanical Transport Company should be of stan- 
dardized pattern, and carry a load of three tons for the baggage and 
supply vehicles, and two tons for the ammunition ones. The heavier vehicle 
to be a lorry having a pedrail attachment which can be lowered and put 
in use or raised out of action easily. When travelling on roads the 
wheels and ordinary drive to be used ; when off the roads or moving over 
much damaged surface, the pedrail. 

When it is desired to use the pedrail this must be so placed as to 
be a “one man” job. This is mechanically possible, but details of 
design cannot be dealt with in this paper. 

A composite vehicle or mechanism, it is granted, is often weak and 
generally bad, but the saving in wear and tear of the roads should justify 
this in the above. It is believed a composite vehicle like this was in 
use in Italy. 

The engine and all vital portions of the mechanism, including the 
petrol supply tubes from the tank and the tank itself, should be armoured 
against bomb splinters. 

These additions will of course materially increase the weight, but 
not enough to affect its utility. 

The pace should be up to fifteen miles per hour on roads and six 
miles per hour when the pedrail is in use. The only exception to this 
for the heavy lorries are the Delouser lorries, which should be of ordinary 
commercial type and be merely the means of transporting the Delousing 
cylinders, the clothing store, etc., which must be taken off and put 
together on the ground for use. 

The lighter 2-ton ammunition lorries should be of “ supply tank ” 
type, entirely pedrail and capable of passing anywhere where guns or 
infantry ammunition echelons can go. The loads should be carried on 
top and between the pedrails and the drivers, placed in a splinter proofed 
“box ”’ in front. 

A vehicle on the lines of the French light Renault tank, adopted 
for carrying, appears a suitable type. The engines and the drivers should 
be protected by armour against splinters. 

Its pace should be up to eight miles per hour off the roads and on 
roads up to fifteen. 

The question of the relative advantages of 3-ton, 2-ton and 30-cwt. 
lorries is, of course, debatable. 

The sizes above have been selected as being economical of personnel. 

There is, of course, a very great deal to be said for the light 30-cwt. 
lorry, particularly if of Fiat type. It is considered, however, having 
accepted the proviso that the lorries can move across comntry, the sizes 
given are the best. 
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OPERATIONS AND DEDUCTIONS. 


To proceed now to the more interesting consideration of actual 
operations. The episodes selected cover a period from the 17th March 
to 14th April, 1917, and the 18th August to 3rd September, 1918. 

They both deal with an advance, one under winter and the other 
under summer conditions, and the area of operations, owing to old 
trenches and devastation produced by war, particularly unfavourable for 
mechanical transport. 

Early in 1917 the 48th Division, as part of the IIIrd Corps, took 
ever from the French south of the Somme. 

The divisional front extended from the Somme, where it bends at 
Omniecourt (south of Clerys—Somme), through Biaches to Barleux, the 
Germans still having a hold on the west of the Somme at and between 
these latter villages. The high ground at La Maisonette, occupied by 
the enemy, overlooking the plateau westwards for a considerable distance. 


Divisional headquarters was at Cappy, and the main communications 
in the divisional area were the :— 

1. Cappy—Herbecourt road, with a daylight limit at Herbe- 
court. This road crossed the trench area and eventually 
reached Biaches. A branch road ran from the Herbecourt 
—Biaches road, through Flaucourt to Barleux. 

The Cappy—Dompierre—Assevillers road with branch run- 
ning north to Herbecourt. 

The Cappy—Eclusier—Frise Feuilleres, along the Somme, 
with a branch south, from the latter place to Herbecourt. 

The actual towpath, alongside Somme Canal, which crossed 
the Omniecourt Peninsula. 


There were no wide ditches or other obstacles dividing the roads 
from the fields alongside, which were of neglected cultivation typical 
of the Somme area. 

The whole area, being an old battle field, had been well shelled, but 
except in the actual patches round the villages of Frise, Feuilleres, Biaches 
and Barleux was not as cut up as the country north of the Somme. 

East of the Somme the ground was in much better condition, and 
except for the actual neighbourhood of trenches, passable everywhere by 
all arms during dry weather. 

The roads eastward from the Somme on the divisional front all 
radiated from Peronne, and except for mine craters were in fair condition. 
The country tracks were not metalled or made into ‘ pukka ”’ roads as 
on our side of the line. 

The divisional railhead was at Chuignes, south of Cappy, and had 
been advanced there from Merignolles shortly before the advance began. 
Refilling points at Cappy, where the divisional train was quartered ; 
divisional A.R.P. was 2,000 yards west of Herbecourt, and divisional 
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Royal Engineers’ dump not ‘far from the divisional A.R.P. The transport 
and wagon lines of the division were grouped along the river and canal, 
at Cappy, Eclusier and their vicinity. 

The winter, 1916, was exceptionally hard. There had been a con- 
tinuous frost from early in December right on till the end of February, 
and in the middle of March, when the advance took place, the roads 
and ground had only partially recovered from the thaw. In fact, the 
condition of the roads, from a mechanical transport point of view, was. 
appalling. 

On 17th March the advance was commenced by an attack on La 
Maisonette Farm, which was captured and a small German rearguard 
here captured. Our advance was pushed vigorously. 

Within forty-eight hours our advanced troops had pushed beyond 
Peronne, and by the 22nd practically the whole division was east of the 
river, with divisional headquarters at Quinconce, just outside Peronne. 
The outposts were in the east end of Tincourt. One crossing (pontoon) 
had been made over the Somme, at Bazincourt Farm. For clearness 
the distances referred to are tabulated below :— 


Chuignes—Herbecourt .. 7} miles fair road. 
Herbecourt—Peronne .. 6 miles very bad road. 
Peronne—St. Denis .. I mile fair road. 
Peronne—Doingt .. .. 3 miles fair road, cratered. 
Peronne—Tincourt . .. 6 miles fair to. good road, but 
narrow and badly cratered. 


The total depth of the advance from old front line to outpost line 
of new position was 25,000 yards. Administrative arrangements to 
meet the requirements of the advance were as follows :— 

On 19th March two companies divisional train were moved to vicinity 
of new refilling point in Herbecourt. On 21st, one company was moved 
to Bazincourt. From here, though certainly hard work owing to state 
of roads, the train was able to deliver to units at Peronne and Doingt, 
using the Bazincourt bridge. 

On the 24th the infantry of the division with “‘ Ward’s Column,” 
which was a column of all arms, under Brig.-General Ward, in front 
had reached a line north and south through the east end of Tincourt. 

It was obvious the divisional train, strained as it was to deliver as 
far as Doingt, could not keep up with the infantry at this pace. 

Refilling point could not be advanced, as on account of the state. 
of the roads no lorries could be allowed east of Herbecourt. 

As it was the road in Biaches was almost blocked to all traffic, owing 
to the misguided keenness of an anti-aircraft section, which after forcing 
a traffic control post, had dropped a lorry through the roadway into a 
dugout extending under the road at the entrance to Biaches. The 
situation was further complicated by the presence of the 5th Cavalry 
Division, whose supplies had to use the same road to Herbecourt. An 
appeal to Brig.-General Hambro, IIIrd Corps (Q), had effect, and thirty 
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wagons of the Ist Divisional Train, them at rest, were attached to the 
48th Divisional Train. Permission was also granted to move eight 
empty 3-ton lorries of the 48th Divisional Supply Column by roads out- 
side the divisional area into Peronne and park them there. 

The divisional train was then moved into St. Denis. 

A staging system with these means was then organized. 

Supplies were delivered by the supply column (mechanical transport) 
to Herbecourt, thence to Peronne by the attached wagons and a portion 
of the 48th Divisional Train. 

At Peronne the supplies were re-allotted to the train and the eight 
lorries, and so delivered to units then on the line Templeux La Fosse— 


Tincourt. 
This system of supply lasted to the 7th April, i.e., three weeks after 


the advance started. 

On the 8th lorries were allowed through to Peronne. 

The refilling point was moved to Buire and normal system again 
taken into use. 

The wagons Ist Divisional Train returned to their own unit. 

For the whole of these three weeks the strain on all administrative 
units was severe and continuous. The 1st Line Transport also had a 
heavy task taking up the supplies and water to the advanced troops 


and outpost line. 


Owing to the “ cratering ’’ of roads considerable repairs had to be 


effected, ‘‘ divergencies’’ made and metalled and debris cleared. All 
this work had to be done by the horse vehicles of the train, D.A.C. and 
pioneer battalions, in addition to their normal duties. 

The actual wastage in draught horses in these three weeks was as 


follows :— 


Artillery, Gun and Battery. 


Wagon teams, killed, died or destroyed ba 17 
Wounded and evacuated at once.. “a II 
Debilitated, resting or awaiting evacuation 100 


128 


Infantry, D.A.C. and Train (Administrative Transport). 


Killed, died or destroyed... ; 38 
Debilitated, resting or awaiting evacuation .. 50 


88 


As far as the animals were concerned water, especially for gun teams 
and infantry transport after the 28th March, was very difficult, as all 
wells and water points had been destroyed and fouled by manure and 


excreta by the Germans. 
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‘4 The discovery of a large reservoir at the Sucrerie at St. Emilie on 
the 7th April, however, solved the difficulty, and with the solidifying of 
the front, trench warfare conditions rapidly returned. Ammunition and 
Royal Engineer stores had all to be transported by horse transport or 
sent round a very long distance to permit of lorry transport when the 
lorries were allowed into Peronne. 

The moves of the Divisional A.R.P. were as follows :— 

Moving to Peronne between 25th March and 28th March by horse 
transport. On the 3rd April it was again moved forward to Hamel, 
and this time some lorries were made available from the advanced section. 

Ordnance stores were sent direct to units when lorries were available. 
Nothing was sent forward till then, except of the most urgent nature, 
on account of the necessity for making the wagon loads as light as possible. 

It must be remembered, in addition to other troubles, that we 
had to feed and evacuate a very considerable number of refugees, whom 
the Germans had concentrated and left behind. 

This evacuation was co-ordinated by the IIIrd Corps and commenced 
very early, but it still added materially to our early difficulties. 

Now, assuming the same conditions, I will consider what could have 
been done if the Administrative Horse Transport had been replaced by 
the Divisional Light Mechanical Transport Company suggested. 

For clearness this is put in the shape of administrative instructions 
suitable to the situation. 

““ Administrative Instructions for the Advance,’’ dated 16th March, 
IgI7. 

1. The roads for supply and baggage lorries using pedrails, already 
reconnoitred by the Officer Commanding Divisional Mechanical Transport 
(Light) Company will be “ flagged” as arranged: red for up traffic, 
blue for back traffic. (Note-——These routes would probably have been 
along Canal and lower slopes of the bluffs lining the river to Bazincourt 
and back up (Bois de l’epee) Sword Wood Valley to Herbecourt.) No 
infantry or other transport to use these tracks. 

2. The Baggage Section will off load baggage at company lines, 
and Officer Commanding Section will report to C.R.E. for orders. This 
section will be used till further orders for the conveyance of R.E. stores. 

3. The command of the Ammunition Section, less Infantry Sub- 
Section, will pass to the C.R.A. at 20.00 hours to-day, who will issue 
such orders as are necessary for opening new A.R.P. east of the Somme. 
These lorries will conform to the traffic routes west of the Somme, shewn 
in (1) above. 

4. The heavy pontoon. bridge at Bazincourt will not be open for 
lorries and ammunition tractors till 09.00 on Igth. 

5. Supplies.—Refilling point moves to Herbecourt on 18th. Rations 
for 20th, for Ward’s Column, will be dumped in the field south of Sormont 
Farm, whence first line transport of Ward’s Column will draw on the roth. 

On the roth refilling point moves to Quinconce for all troops east 
of the Somme. 
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6. Infantry Ammunition.—One refill for infantry reserves will be 
dumped at supply refilling point at Sormont Farm (see 5 above) by 
10.00 hours on 18th. On 19th an infantry A.R.P. will be opened at 
Peronne. 

It is not worth while going into further detail. It is only desired 
to indicate what might have been done. 

Supplies both of food and fighting stores could have kept pace with 
the fighting troops. 

The craters in the roads could have been avoided till repaired, and 
there would have been transport available to do it. 

The pace of the whole advance would not have depended so largely 
on the roads behind, and the. disadvantages of having the Cavalry 
Division fed on the same roads greatly minimized. Water troubles 
would have been much less. 

Now, to take the second operations, in which the weather conditions 
and the number of troops involved is very different. In the case just 
referred to only one division and one cavalry division was actively affected, 
the front was comparatively small and the period of advance was, even 
from the first, obviously limited. 

The weather was cold and bad and the ground was in process of 
recovery from the severe frost. 

Speed of movement was essential, however, if any great advantage 
was to be torn from the enemy rear guards. 

From this I turn to the opposite. 

In August, 1918, although the splendid advance started by the 
Fourth Army on 8th August had touched the imagination, yet there was 
no sign of enemy withdrawal. We had not yet gained the benefit of 
continual victories and most people regarded an advance into the 
devastated area as merely a prelude to an extremely uncomfortable winter, 
and although the confidence of victory had not left us, there was a feeling 
that the War would drag on for many years yet. 

The 5th Division, whose operations it is proposed to follow, had 
just been transferred to the IVth Corps, and after a night concentration 
by ’bus and march, were bivouacked and billeted in the [Vth Corps area, 
behind the 37th Division, and relieving the 63rd Division in that corps. 

The general idea of the operations was that the 5th Division, leap- 
frogging over the 37th Division, was to advance on Achiet, this advance 
being part of the general offensive by the Fourth, Third and First Armies. 

The weather was fine and hot and had held for some time. 

The going was good everywhere and, except where blocked by 
trenches, transport of all sorts and even lorries could move off the road. 

The area of concentration- was still largely under cultivation, as 
this district had been a back area before the German advance in March 
and April. 

The roads were generally good, even in front, wherever they had 
been kept up by us before, but the side roads and country tracks were 
ull of holes. 
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Two divisions had to Be administered on a one division front, and 
that, in view of the approaching battle, a limited one. 

Operations were carried on practically continually from the 21st 
August to the 2nd September, during which period the division advanced 
from west of Bucquoy, where concentration had been completed on the 
night of zoth-21st August, to east of Beugny, where the division was 
relieved by the 37th Division passing through on the 3rd September. 

These operations fall into four phases :— 

(a) Concentration and attacks on 21st to 23rd August. Advance 
Bucquoy to Loupart Wood. 

(6) Attacks 26th and 2gth. Capture and advance through 
Beugnatre. 

(c) Attack 30th August on Beugny—Ypres line. 

(2) Attack on Beugny on 2nd-3rd September. 

Each of these, apart from brigade reliefs, etc., necessitated com- 
plicated and vitally important administrative arrangements. 

The guns were constantly moving forward and their ammunition 
supply, especially for the advanced sections, required much attention. 

The country fought over was typical Somme devastated country and 
destitute of water. 

Supply in battle was facilitated by the use of supply tanks and by 
ammunition dropped by aeroplanes. , 

Both these auxiliaries were operated by ‘‘ Q”’ in accordance with the 
fluctuating requirements. Water was the greatest difficulty, after that 
came the necessity for constant supervision to prevent the blocking of 
roads by lack of traffic control and the evacuation of the wounded during 
the first phase. 

Divisional Train.— 

Railhead was at Authieuvle at first. 
Baggage Section was at Henu. 

Supply Section was at Souastre. 
Refilling Points at and near Souastre. 

These places are eight and a half miles in rear of Bucquoy, and this 
was necessitated entirely by water shortage. Infantry first line transport, 
including that of machine gun companies, were sub-divided into “A” 
or fighting echelons, and “‘B”’ or administrative echelons. 

All efforts were concentrated on water. ‘‘A”’ echelon horses were supp- 
lied with water wherever they were, the other horses had to march to the 
nearest water points available, and these were always some distance away. 

The Corps provided three Garford water lorries to assist and G.S. 
wagons were converted into water carriers. 

Ammunition Supply.—No dumps were made. Supply was entirely 
by normal D.A.C. methods. Whenever lorries were available they were 
used to supplement this, and tanks were also used on occasions for artillery 
ammunition. 

R.E. Stores.—Being an old battle area, no large demands were made 
and the division was fortunate in finding two ‘‘ pioneer parks”’ in the 
area taken over from the enemy, where tools were available. 


F VOL. LXVI. 
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Medical Arrangements.—There was at one time a block at the 
M.D.S. owing to shortage of transport to clear the wounded. 

The principal lessons noted as a result of these operations were :— 

1. The importance of water supply being under divisional arrange- 
ments, and a mobile reserve available which could be operated like the 
D.A.C., i.e., supplies to refill units’ vehicles sent up as required. 

2. That baggage should be with the unit, even if the horses had 
to go back and live near water, so that the maximum available comfort 
could be given to men directly a brigade was out of the actual fighting. 

3. Thatarepair workshop (M.T.) is required, under divisional control, 
to keep the motor ambulances functioning to the utmost. 

4. That a division requires more mechanical transport for use 
where horses are too slow or the distances too great. 

5. That auxiliaries, such as tanks and aeroplanes, even in small 
numbers, could materially affect the success of the operations. 

Turning now to the changes that the provision of a Divisional 
Mechanical Transport (Light) Company would have effected. 

As the period covered several distinct operations, the answers to 
the difficulties and lessons explained will only be dealt with broadly. 

To begin with: shortage of water. The work of “Q” during 
August would have lost half its terrors with no train, no D.A.C., and no 
ambulance wagon horses to supply. Much more could have been done 
in taking water to artillery horses and ‘‘ B”’ echelons. 

The infantry “A” echelons were kept going as it was. 

The refilling points could have been kept close up, and time saved 
and congestion of the roads enormously reduced. 

The fighting troops were never held up owing to the difficulties, 
but there is no doubt they would have been more comfortable. 

The baggage, packs and greatcoats could have been brought to 
them at the shortest notice, and a brigade out of the battle for even one 
night could have had its coats and a change of clothing far more easily. 

The ambulances could have been served by an advanced section of 
the workshops and many repairs, which sent an ambulance far back 
to the Mechanical Transport Company under corps control, done in the 
divisional area. 

Those invaluable helpers, the tanks, could have been far more often 
used, because loads then could have been brought up as often as required 
and put on the ground beside them, regardless of roads. 

There are hundreds of ways in which a mechanical transport com- 
pany, such as is suggested, could have helped matters and could have 
performed the duties only carried out by horse transport, with much 
expense of time and strain. 

It is not desired to labour the point too far. We were successful. 

What is desired is to express the opinion of an individual who had 
the privilege of learning a little of administrative work under war conditions, 
and who feels that too much stress cannot be laid on the lessons of the 
late War before the memories of actual conditions have passed away. 

The horse is a noble animal, but there are lots of things a motor 
vehicle can do which he is unfortunately unable to carry out. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Establishment of a Divisional Light M.T. Company. Personnel in Detail. 





Warrant Offs 
Sergeants and 
S/Sergeants. 
Rank and File. 


Artificers. 








Headquarters :— 
Lieut.-Colonel .. 
Major oe 


a Temporary or Acting Rank 
whilst performing duties of 

Captains .. Adjutant. 

Subalterns Hs a 6 1 Quartermaster. 

Medical Officer .. : c Attached from a Field Am- 
(attached) bulance. 

Coy. Sergt.-Major g Batman of W.O’s. 

Coy. Q.-Mr.-Sergt. d Corporal. 

Orderly Room Clerk e Spare man to be Mess Cook. 

Clerks f Found on mobilization by 

Batmen Employment Company. 

Sanitary Orderlies and 
General Duties 


Bake 
Be ee 
Lld 0 
gua 


— | 
= | oy 


PL Td ee 
PT dtd 
PTT E11 


Ra hide 








Total Headquarters 








Headquarters Section :—- 
Captains . h O.C. H.Q. Section. 


2nd Lieutenants — es k Corporals and paid L/Cor- 
Section Sergeants oo porals. 

Duty Sergeants oe i I Detail of duties under trans- 

(Qual. Drivers) ' port, in detail. 

Duty N.C.O’s. .. 35 m 10 of these to be provided 
Lorry Drivers .. ie on mobilization from Em- 
Car Drivers Bb Bt ployment Company. 
Cleaners .. "s e n Includes 8 Spare Car Drivers. 


Spare 





Total H.Q. Section 





Repair Workshop :— 
Captains ie 
Lieutenants 
Foremen 
Fitters and Turners 
Blacksmiths 
Wheelers. . _ 
Electricians FS 
Batmen .. ‘ 
Spares 


01 O.., 1 Second in Com- 
mand. 

p Included 4 Sergeants, 8 Cor- 
porals and L/Corporals. 

v 50 per cent. of these to be 
Fitters. 

s 1 trained as Officers’ Mess 
Cook. 


ON FD 


v 
Bea 
to 


LTTE LE Ta 
PIA LIAL ES 
Steere: 
| Baar] | 
= 

lal | 

— 

AAO OA aD 


t 2 of these for D.H. Q. Electric 
Light Lorry. 

u Includes Drivers for Work- 
shop Lorries and Stores 
Lorries. 





Total Workshops .. 
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APPENDIX II—continued. 
Personnel in Detail. 





Remarks. 


Warrant Offs. 
Sergeants and 
S/Sergeants. 
Artificers. 
Rank and File. 
TOTAL, 

All Ranks. 





No. 1 Ammunition a O.C. Section. 
Section :— b 2 to each Sub-Section, 1 


Captains oe spare at Section H.Q. 
Subalterns ae c 1 R.A., 1 Infantry, trained 
Sect. Q.-Mr.-Sergt. in Stokes bombs and 
Sect. Office Clerks grenades. 
Sub-Sect.- Se da Two-thirds R.A., one-third 
Drivers Infantry, trained in Stokes 
Cleaners .. bombs and grenades, to 
Loaders and Spare 5 include 2 Corporals and 
For care of Ammunition 2 Bombardiers. 
(attached). e 50 per cent. of these from 
Batmen .. oe Employment Company on 
mobilization. 
f Including Car Drivers for 
Section Cars. 
h 1 trained as Officers’ Cook. 


PPE Et tet 
rl | tool lt] 
PITT IEtidl 


Pll lies 





Total Ammunition Section 





No. 2 Baggage Section : 
Captains ° 
Subalterns 2 
Sect. Q.-Mr.-Sergt. 
Sect. Office Clerks 
Sub-Sect. a 
Drivers - 
Cleaners .. 

Spare 
Batmen .. 


a O.C. Section. 

b 2 to each Section, 1 spare 
at Section H.Q. 

c Includes Drivers for Section 
Cars. 


Pl TT t lees 


Beeeeron 
LTT deol tI 
CL ETE 141 





a 
— 
wo 


Total Baggage Section 


No. 3 Supply Section : 
Captains 
Subalterns oe 
Sect. Q.-Mr.-Sergt 
Sect. Office Clerks 
Sub-Section Sergts. 
Supply Details 
Supply Loaders 
Drivers 
Cleaners .. 
Spare... 
Batmen .. 





a O.C. Section. 
b 2 = Section, 1 with Section 
H.Q. 


c¢ 1 Requisitioning Officer, 1 
Supply Duties. 

d Includes 12 Butchers and 
20 Issuers. Of above 9 
Corporals and L/Corporals. 

f Supplemented by 12 men from 
the fighting personnel of 
Brigade Group on mobi- 
lization. These men to 
be trained Lewis gunners 
and be available for Anti- 
aircraft Lewis m 

g Including Drivers of Section 
Cars. 


PI TIISl lies 
Beeeeeere 
PTT beololtti 
bet ELISE 














Total Supply Section 
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APPENDIX | Il—continued. 
Recapitulation Personnel. 





Warrant Offs. 


Sergeants and 
S/Sergeants. 
Artificers. 


Rank and 


All Ranks. 


Remarks. 





Headquarters ae 
Headquarter Section 
Repair Shop =e 
Ammunition Section 
Baggage Section .. 
Supply Section 


aon! ol 


L118 | 


Giving a saving in all ranks, 
not counting Field Am- 
bulance Drivers, etc. 








Grand Total .. 


— 
ior) 
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APPENDIX III. 


Road Space.—Divisional Light Mechanical Transport Company. Omitting 
cars and cycles moving independently :— 
166 large Lorries, 2 and 3 tons, special make. 
Ir 3-ton Commercial Lorries. 
3 Workshop Lorries. 
4 Stores Lorries (3-ton). 
3 Water Tank Lorries. 
6 Trailers. (Allowing full distance for these trailers although only half 
generally required.) 
193 
Field Service Regulations. Part 1 (Reprint 1916). Note to page 51 gives 
space occupied in column of route for a lorry as six yards. In view of war teaching 
this would appear inadequate. Fifteen yards is taken as being more correct under 
present conditions for fast traffic. 
193 vehicles at 15 yards is 2,895 yards .. ~ Ae 
Distance at 100 aici between sie 400 yards } 3,295 yards. 


Approximately two miles. Time to cover this distance, twelve minutes. 





WHAT THE GRAND FLEET LACKED, 


By COMMANDER LORD TEIGNMOUTH, R.N. (retired). 





WHEN that immaculate purveyor of dry stuff, the ‘‘ Sober Historian,”’ 
as Macaulay dubs him, comes to analyze the personnel of the Royal 
Navy during the Great War, his investigations, if honestly conducted, 
will result in an interesting disclosure. And the surprising thing is 
that the discovery was not made before, for the omission seems to imply 
a lack of discernment on the part of those lynx-eyed prophets of the 
press, the ‘‘ Naval Expert ’’ writers. Far be it from me, however, to 
blame them; for although charged, as a class, with picking the brains 
of simple sailor-men, and after taking a voyage or two, discoursing 
with all the ‘‘ swank ’’ of veteran seamen on Admiralty misdeeds, they 
are indispensable as instructors of the public, and command a wide 
circle of appreciative readers. And think what a dull world it would 
be without dogmatists ! 

Now, the particular feature of the naval personnel to which I 
desire to call attention is the entire absence from the Great Armada 
equipped by Britain for the War of a single representative of a class 
which, in all former wars, rendered quite invaluable—albeit involuntary 
—-service to the State, besides performing feats of valour which merited 
a better fate than the oblivion to which they have been consigned by 
naval historians. 

That this is no exaggerated estimate of their worth may be gathered 
from the recorded opinion of a highly distinguished naval officer : 
a writer, too, who was not only conversant with the manner of life of 
these men and had witnessed their gallantry in storm and fight, but 
who, contrary to the custom of former times, did not deem it beneath 
his dignity to bear testimony to the daring nature of their exploits. 

‘* These men,’’ wrote Captain Brenton, the Naval Historian of the 
Napoleonic wars, ‘‘ are as remarkable for their skill in seamanship as 
for their audacity in the hour of danger: their local knowledge, has 
been highly advantageous to the Navy, into which, however, they never 
enter, unless sent on board ships of war as a punishment. They are 
hardy, sober, and faithful to each other beyond the generality of 
seamen ; and, when shipwrecks occur, they have been known to perform 
deeds not exceeded in any country in the world—probably unequalled 
in the annals of other maritime Powers.”’ 

In view of this. glowing testimony, it will naturally be asked why 
such a splendid type of seaman and fighting man was unrepresented in 
the Grand Fleet and its subsidiary flotillas. For the simple reason that 
the type is as extinct as the dodo. It was moulded in a rough school, 
and that school has been closed these eighty years. past. 
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In plain English, these men were smugglers. But a smuggler was 
not necessarily—as some folk imagine—a bloodthirsty ruffian. And 
although, according to unimpeachable authority—Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
to wit—he was ‘‘a wretch who, in defiance of justice and the laws, 
imports or exports goods, either contraband, or without paying the 
Customs ’’; an equally high authority takes a much more lenient view 
of his calling. ‘‘ He was a person,’”’ writes Adam Smith, ‘‘ who, 
though no doubt highly blamable for violating the laws of his country, 
is frequently incapable of violating those of natural justice, and would 
have been in every respect an excellent citizen had not the laws of his 
country made. that a crime which nature never meant to be so.’’ The 
smuggler’s calling may not have been an ennobling one, but, ‘‘ with 
all its faults ’’—to quote the words of an esteemed author, whose native 
town owed such prosperity as it could ever boast of to ‘‘ the trade ’’— 
‘* it had its advantages, too, for it created and kept up a bold and active 
race of seamen.”’ 

From a naval point of view the smuggler was a valuable 
acquisition. The chief ground of complaint against the class, indeed, 
amongst shipmates—so, at least, the writer has gathered in conversa- 
tion with survivors from the wild, lawless days when smugglers were 
amongst the common objects of the seashore—was, that they were too 
often selected for advancement in preference to regularly-entered men. 
And, really, in view of the hard, rough school in which these men had 
graduated, the reputation they enjoyed for skill, initiative and activity, 
is not surprising. r 

The difficulty was to get hold of them—aye, and to keep them 
when caught. For it must be explained that the presence of smugglers 
on board King’s ships was, in every case, due to conviction under the 
Revenue Laws: a misfortune entailing a term of service—one might 
almost call it ‘‘ imprisonment ’’ in the Fleet, varying from five to seven 
years—practically for as long as they could be kept, for though shore- 
leave was seldom granted, ‘‘ French-leave’’ was not uncommon, in 
harbour. It was, alas! the evil custom, in former times, to regard the 
Navy as a fit receptacle for mauvais sujets of all sorts—‘‘ cannon 
fodder ’’ being often hard to come by, during the stress and strain of 
along war. It is recorded, for example, that on one occasion, during 
the wearisome blockade of Brest, a batch of convicts was sent to fill up 
vacancies in the fleet. Dans cette galére, one can picture the delight 
of a captain on receiving, as an alternative, a batch of jolly ‘‘ free- 
traders.”’ 

Strange to relate, out of the hundreds of smugglers who ‘“‘ did 
time’’ in King’s ships during the old wars, only one has been 
honoured by ‘‘ mention in despatches ’’—a man called Johnson, or Tom 
Johnstone, assuming the names to stand for one and the same person, 
for spelling was not then the exact science it has since become. This 
distinction was gained off Brest, in 1806, when that noted smuggler— 
and goodness only knows what besides—appears to have been engaged 
on a scheme for the destruction of the French Fleet within. Lord St. 
Vincent, who was in command, thus referred to the incident: ‘‘ The 
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vigilance of the enemy alone’ prevented Tom Johnstone from doing 
what he professed.’’ Details of the attempt are lacking. From the 
Admiral’s biographer we learn, however, that ‘‘ Tom Johnstone was a 
smuggler, a daring, intrepid fellow, and, I believe, outwitted a great 
many people besides the officers of the revenue.”’ 

A year earlier, ‘‘ Johnson the smuggler ’’ is mentioned by Admiral 
Lord Keith in a letter to the Admiralty ; and in another letter as ‘‘ one 
of the ‘ Monarch’s’ pilots.’’ 

One of Tom Johnstone’s most notable exploits was performed 
during the ill-fated Walcheren expedition, when 


** Lord Chatham, with his sword drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 
Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham.”’ 


On this occasion, while Flushing was besieged, Johnstone swam to the 
ramparts and caused the explosion of an infernal machine. 

More than once Johnstone is said to have been offered a large 
reward by Napoleon to pilot a French fleet to some point on the English 
coast. His reply did him honour: ‘‘ I am a smuggler, but a true lover 
of my country, and no traitor.’ 

At the close of the war, Johnstone, at his own request, was given 
command of a revenue cruiser—on the principle of ‘‘ setting a thief to 
catch a thief! ’’—and by reason of his knowledge of ‘‘ the trade’’ 
became so obnoxious to the smugglers that, while at Plymouth, he 
hardly dared leave his ship. 

hat he was a firm believer in the possibilities of submarine 
navigation is evident from his having built a boat of this nature for the 
Spanish Government; and it was while displaying its capabilities on 
the Thames that he nearly lost his life—from the boat fouling a vessel’s 
moorings. He is said to have conducted some experiments in the 
same direction for the British Admiralty. His last appearance in the 
limelight of history was in connection with the Miguelite War in 
Portugal. Colonel Shaw, in his ‘‘Reminiscences,’’ mentions ‘‘a certain 
Johnstone, a famous smuggler,’’ as being employed in the hiring of 
ships for the conveyance of Dom Pedro’s troops to the Azores (1831). 
One can only regret that the full tale of his adventures was never com- 
mitted to paper, for it would have made excellent reading. His prison- 
breaking exploits alone would have filled a good-sized volume. In 
short, it may be said of Tom Johnstone—as of a more famous person— 


‘* He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.”’ 

Although, so far as the writer is aware, no other smuggler could 
boast of ‘* mention in despatches,’’ naval literature abounds in allusions 
to the free-trading fraternity, whence we get an inkling of the high 
estimation in which their abilities were held by officers of experience. 
Thus, when Admiral Penrose arrived off San Sebastian, in 1814, he 
expressed a wish to tranship a boat from his own frigate to a small 
schooner, for conveyance into Passages. ‘‘ The jolly tar who com- 
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manded the schooner,’’ wrote the Admiral, ‘‘ volunteered with great 
good humour to take the boat, which, within a minute or two was safe 
on his deck, by a simple process which made me ashamed of the 
unwieldy machinery I should have adopted; but the good fellow said, 
‘We, as has been smugglers, are forced to be pretty sharpish in these 
here matters.’ ”’ 

Sir George Collier, while commanding a frigate off the coast of 
Portugal, during the same war, performed several dashing exploits in 
“‘ cutting-out’’ hostile craft. On these occasions he always took his 
steward as coxswain of his boat. The man had been a smuggler, and 
as a daring, active seaman claimed this privileged post of danger, which 
his captain, in recognition of his skill as a boat-sailer, combined with 
reckless courage, willingly accorded him. 

Men of this type were a welcome addition to any ship’s company : 
the difficulty was to keep them, for they were as slippery as eels, and 
up to every conceivable dodge for regaining ‘their dearly loved liberty. 
Take a case in point. H.M.S. ‘‘ Hinde,’’ while cruising off the Irish 
coast, captured a large smuggling lugger of 18 guns, all of which had 
been thrown overboard during the chase. Her crew, wrote an officer 
of the ‘‘ Hinde,’’ “‘ consisted of 39 gigantic smugglers, all of whom were 
retained as part of the ship’s company; but they all contrived to desert 
at different times, with the exception of four.’”? There was a touch of 
humour in the way the remaining quartet took ‘‘ French leave.” “I 
well remember while lying in Dublin Bay,’’ continues our informant, 
“and being at breakfast with the captain, he remarked, in course of 
conversation, that these four men were the best in the ship, and that 
he was very proud of them. He had hardly spoken when the officer-of- 
the-watch reported that the jolly-boat was missing. The hands were 
immediately turned up to muster, when it was found that the four 
worthies had set off in the boat—when or where nobody could tell. 
The captain looked at us, and we at him, but no one could keep 
countenance.”’ 

On one occasion, a batch of convicted smugglers, while on passage 
to the fleet, seizing the opportunity of a slack guard, overpowered the 
crew, and carried the revenue cutter into a French port. 

Amongst the notable fighting men who received their early train- 
ing in the smuggling service may be mentioned the gallant Thurot—an 
Irish adventurer who rose to be Commodore in the French Navy; and 
the redoubtable Paul Jones—son of a Scotch gardener. Both these 
famous sailors passed some years, strange to relate, in the service of 
Welsh smugglers, which enabled them to acquire that intimate know- 
ledge of the British coast, which was utilized, later on, to work destruc- 
tion amongst our shipping. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the value of a smuggler’s 
training, for the fighting services, was afforded by the French General, 
Masséna, who rose to the rank of Marshal. . Napoleon, who boasted 
that ‘‘ he knew men,’’ described Masséna as ‘‘a man of extraordinary 
courage, possessing prodigious firmness of nerve, qualities which 
seemed to rise in him in proportion to the danger.’’ Baron Marbot 
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tells us that Masséna, when young, carried on an extensive smuggling 
business, both by land and sea, and across the land frontiers: ‘‘ in this. 
way, Masséna acquired a thorough knowledge of the mountain paths,. 
which was of great service to him later on, when he commanded troops 
in those districts. The hard life of a smuggler,’’ the Baron goes on to 
remark, ‘‘ with its constant need for keeping an eye on the movements 
of the preventivemen, and concealing his own, insensibly produced in 
Masséna the intelligence, watchfulness, and activity so essential to a 
good officer.’ And he describes how this early training enabled 
Masséna, on one occasion, to rescue a battalion from a very perilous. 
situation. 

The English smugglers—as every student of Macaulay is aware— 
played an enormously important part in all our wars with France. 
They were the chief intermediaries between England and the Continent 
during the Napoleonic wars: their services being utilized, indiscrimin- 
ately, by both combatants; and it was through them that Napoleon 
received the first news of Masséna’s rebuff vis-a-vis the lines of Torres 
Vedras, in 1810. It was while the French were ‘‘ hung up”’ in front 
of the lines that a Dover smuggler—according to Marbot—assuming the 
role of an. officer-deserter, succeeded in entering the French lines, 
mixing freely with officers of all ranks, and after obtaining important 
information, vanishing into thin air. 

Amongst other notable persons who graduated in the same hard 
school—incredible as it may seem—was the eminent scholar and 
preacher, Samuel Drew (1765-1833), a native of ‘‘ The Delectable 
Duchy.”’ After ‘‘sowing his wild oats’’ along with the ‘‘free-traders,”’ 
he was called to a more ennobling life, and casting Satan behind him 
became a popular and effective preacher—enlivening his sermons, 
doubtless, with sketches of his smuggling experiences. 

But, while Sam Drew may be cited as the most highly-finished 
product and bright particular star of the smuggling industry, he was 
run pretty close by a brother Cornishman—Captain Harry Carter, to 
wit, who, with commendable consistency, stuck to his trade as a 
smuggler, thus steering clear of the reproach of having turned back 
after putting his hand to the plough—in his case the helm of a smug- 
gling vessel. For while Sam Drew “‘ chucked the business ’’ on turn- 
ing preacher, Captain Carter sought to raise the tone of the smuggling 
service: and, to be quite frank, there was ample room for improvement, 
not only in the morals but in the language of its votaries. The spirit 
in which he worked is aptly expressed in the well-known lines: 


‘* Oh, thou poet, painter, sculptor, 
Lay this lesson well to heart ; 
That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art!” 


Accordingly, this excellent man—strange blend of saint and sinner 
—indigenous to the Duchy—on assuming command of a smuggling 
craft, at the early age of 18, with a view to shaping his “‘ work of art,” 
in other words, moulding the character of his crew, made a law, on 
board, against swearing, ‘‘under pain of punishment.’’ In short, 
Captain Harry Carter—if his own statements are to be believed—was. 
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one of the earliest pioneers of the ‘‘ Welfare movement ”’ afloat, more 
than 150 years ago. Most truly did a wise man declare that ‘‘ there 
is no new thing under the sun.’’ But a smuggling vessel, in those 
wild, lawless days, was about the last place where one would expect a 
movement for the reformation of manners to be started. 

At the age of thirty, or thereabouts, the captain seems to have 
experienced a more convincing call. For it was at this time he 
inaugurated his Sunday afternoon services on the pier of a famous 
smuggling resort, on the Brittany coast. The congregation at one of 
these services, he tells us, comprised ‘‘ all the Englishmen in the town, 
who took off their hats and set themselves down,’’ some 30 in all. 
Another time, three large smuggling cutters from Guernsey having 
arrived, their captains and several of the men attended service at 
Captain Carter’s house—‘‘ all very serious, no laffing, no trifling con- 
versations,’’ to quote his own quaint narrative: a pattern, in fact, to 
many congregations at home. Let us hope the good seed bore fruit— 
in spite of the unpromising soil. 

In justice to Captain Carter, it should be stated that these exertions 
in the ‘‘ welfare’’ line entailed no slackening off in business matters, 
nor neglect of the material means for promoting the success of his 
ventures. Quite the contrary. Such an important personage did he 
become—in the estimation of Government officials—that they paid him 
the high compliment of advertising a reward of £300 for his capture ! 
Such was Captain Harry Carter, smuggler and Evangelist—a typical 
Cornish worthy of the old school. 

The reader will now understand why a welcome was always 
extended to a draft of smugglers on board a King’s ship. Men of the 
stamp of Harry Carter, or Sam Drew, were worth their weight in gold 
—in the matter of example alone; especially when the composition of 
the average ship’s company in those days is considered—comprising, be 
it remembered, the ‘‘ riff-raff’? swept up by the press-gangs, the 
“‘quota-men,’’ the ‘‘Lord Mayor’s men,’ gaol-birds, and even 
convicts. 

From the point of view of the fighting services, the extinction of 
smuggling was regrettable. For, ‘‘ with all its faults,’ as the 
Historian of Guernsey observes, ‘‘ it created and kept up a bold and 
active race of seamen.’” And one cannot help wondering whether the 
same attributes, the same genius for war which Napoleon admired so 
much in Masséna, would have been developed in the same degree, 
amongst city-bred folk, under modern conditions—by tedious courses 
of lectures and studies, in comfortable colleges on shore; followed by 
the Chinese system of competitive examinations as tests of intellectual 
fitness. It has even been hinted that the men who rose to distinction 
in the late war were not, invariably, the shining stars of the class-room. 

Nevertheless, it may be well to remind people who hanker after the 
“* good old times ’’—the ‘‘ golden age’’ was ever in the past—of the 
reproof administered by the preacher some two thousand odd years 
ago, to would-be restorers of the past: ‘‘ Say not thou what is the cause 
that the former days were better than these. For thou dost not enquire 
wisely concerning this.” 





THE INITIATIVE IN WAR. 
By Major R. G. Cuerry, M.C., R.F.A. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE term “ The Initiative ’’ used in a military sense‘may be defined 
briefly as ‘‘ The power of making our adversary’s movements conform 
to our own.”’ 

We can, therefore, see at once that the possession of the initiative 
is politically, strategically and tactically of immense value. 

For, accepting this definition, it is obvious that the very fact of 
a nation or an army being able to impose its will on the enemy to the 
extent of restricting its action and mobility, gives a great moral advan- 
tage, which carries with it benefits of the most substantial and tangible 
nature. 

To appreciate to the full the advantages conferred by the assump- 
tion and maintenance of the initiative, it should first of all be con- 
sidered as affecting the different phases of war, its political inception, 
its strategical development, and its tactical issue. Then we should, 
from a study of its value in past campaigns, seek to deduce lessons 


that will enable us to keep before us in the future the necessity of 
upholding the initiative both in the preparation for and maintenance 
of our next great war. 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


There are two fundamental elements in war: attack and defence; 
and the relation between them forms the basis of all military thought. 
This relation, moreover, is not fixed, but is influenced and modified 
by modern conditions of war, by innovations and improvements in 
weapons, by the greater mobility of the technical.services, and by the 
mastery of the air. 

Until the last phase of the Great War, the defence had many 
advantages over the attack, and those advantages were intensified from 
the beginning of trénch warfare until the problem of the ‘“‘ break 
through ”’ was successfully solved. 

The defender had, theoretically at least, the choice of position; 
he was able, as a rule, to ensure that the position selected fulfilled to 
a certain extent the ideals laid down in the training manuals; he was 
able to use his weapon steadily with the least exposure to himself; he 
had, in theory at least, unlimited ammunition; he was helped by 
artificial cover; his supports were within reach, and he had to undergo 
comparatively slight physical exertion. The development of machine- 
gun tactics proved a great asset to the defence, enabling positions to 
be held with great economy in man power. The assailant, on the 
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other hand, was compelled to deploy while still far from his objective, 
and, having to make a long advance under steady continuous fire, he 
was exposed to greater physical exertion and mental strain: moreover, 
his ammunition supply was limited and the replenishment of it difficult ; 
his line of advance, being dependent on the position taken up by the 
enemy, was usually devoid of cover, strewn with obstacles and exposed 
to a concentrated fire from guns, machine guns, and rifles. 

Taking these considerations into account, and regarding attack 
solely from a mechanical point of view, we see that in a given limited 
space the defence was actually the stronger form of action. The 
employment of tanks, smoke and creeping barrage did a great deal to 
restore the balance, and facilitated the offence by providing a means of 
breaking through the obstacles, both active and passive, put up by the 
defence, and by providing a screen to conceal the approach of the 
assaulting ‘troops or a barrage whereby the fire of the defence was 
crushed and subdued. 

When we consider the relative advantages of offence and defence 
as a means of conducting war, the balance 1s weighed down in favour 
of the former. The term ‘‘ defence ’’ implies loss of the initiative, and 
it is the value of the initiative and its power to compensate for such 
advantages that the defence possesses, that is the subject of this article. 
To appreciate this, we shall have to look into the methods that 
successful combatants have adopted in the past, firstly to woo the 
initiative by turning the political situation to the best advantage: 
secondly, to secure it by prompt and bold strategic measures: finally, 
to turn it to account tactically on the field of battle. 


POLITICAL INITIATIVE. 


War is a continuation of policy by other means, and therefore, if 
the initiative is valuable in war, it must follow that the national policy 
ought to favour the speedy assumption of the initiative at the outbreak 
of hostilities. National policy is not the upgrowth of a day, nor can it 
be lightly improvised or altered to suit varying conditions. The first 
essential of a sound national policy is that it should be continuous. 
It should have one object constantly before it, and pursue that object 
methodically and relentlessly to its end. 


CONTINUITY OF PURPOSE. 


A striking example of such continuous policy was afforded by 
Prussia in the middle of last century. After the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, Europe gave itself up to a period of almost uninterrupted 
peace, during which time the spirit of the Napoleonic strategy was 
gradually forgotten. Prussia alone fostered a national spirit and 
evolved the idea of making herself the leader of the German Con- 
federation, and then of creating a United Germany with herself at the 
head. To this end the army was raised and maintained on a national 
basis; the staff was trained and educated on lines that were intended 
to develop a spirit of boldness and to. ensure a sound uniformity in 
judgment and decision. The strength of potential adversaries was 
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taken into consideration and measures were taken to ensure superiority 
in numbers, training and equipment. 

The result was that Austria in 1866, and France in 1870, fell easy 
victims to a system that had left nothing to chance, and had persevered 
for many years on rational lines to the achievement of its object. Such 
a policy must inevitably possess an immense advantage over one that 
proceeds with no fixed ideas or objects, but is subject to the varying 
moods of public opinion and the eccentricities of aspiring politicians. 

When a national policy having a continuous purpose has been 
initiated, it is then necessary to educate the nation and the army, 
which is the flower of the nation, so that it may uphold this policy and 
put it to effect. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice, patriotism, and devotion should be 
inculcated in the rising generation, upon whom should ever be 
imprinted the all-important fact that the service of one’s country is the 
highest prerogative of citizenship. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


The training of the army should be carried out with the object of 
securing for it the highest strategical mobility and the highest tactical 
efficiency. Both will best be secured by exploiting to the full the 
results of the most modern inventions and discoveries, and adapting 
the proved strategical and tactical principles to suit the most modern 
conditions. 

All ranks should be imbued with the offensive spirit; they should 
be trained always to act with daring and resolution, and should attain 
the maximum efficiency for marching, enduring fatigue, and fighting. 

Supposing that this continuous national policy has succeeded in 
educating the nation and army, it is necessary that the organization of 
the armed forces should be such as to permit of their mobilization as 
rapidly and as smoothly as possible, so that they may be ready to 
strike the moment that the most favourable political situation has 
arrived. 

The last essential is that the national policy should march with 
strategy, should keep pace with it, and render it the utmost assistance. 
Policy must select the moment when the nation shall commit itself to 
war, so that policy must consider not only the political conditions of 
affairs, but must regard the military side of the question as well. 


EXAMPLES. FROM THE GREAT War. 


Of all the Powers that took an active part in the Great War, it 
may be said that in the case of Germany and Bulgaria alone did policy 
march with strategy so that they entered the war under circumstances 
when their initial strategic moves had the greatest effect. 

Germany having made her strategic plans, and feeling that the 
military situation was to her most favourable, made war inevitable by 
her political handling of the tense situation at the end of July, 1914. 
She initiated the war at the moment of her own selection, and by her 
readiness was able to seize the strategical initiative. 
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Bulgaria, in collusion with the Germanic powers, coquetted with 
the Entente, thus gaining time to perfect her military plans so as to 
fall-upon Serbia’s right flank and rear when that gallant nation was 
involved on her northern front in a desperate struggle with Mackensen’s 
Austro-German army. 

As regards Austria and Turkey, their hands were forced by 
Germany. 

Turning to the Entente powers, Russia, unable to stand by and see 
Serbia overwhelmed by Austria, was morally bound to accept 
Germany’s challenge, and France was bound by treaty to fight in 
support of her ally. Belgium was attacked without provocation, and 
Britain thereby compelled to take up arms at a moment when her hands 
were full with the Irish crisis. 

From a military point of view, Italy and Roumania should have 
intervened simultaneously while the Russian advanced troops were 
near Cracow in September, 1914, but the political situation in both 
countries forbade this. Intervention was then planned in concert in the 
spring of 1915, but the German victory of Gorlice frightened Roumania 
from taking action, and Italy came in alone. 

Roumania eventually timed her intervention to come at the top of 
the tide of Russian success in August, 1916; her strategic blow failed 
through Russia’s failure to co-operate in support of her. 

In the case of Greece, the policy of Venizelos was from the 
beginning to co-operate with the British in their attack on Turkey. 
Thwarted in this by the machinations of the pro-German court, he then 
endeavoured to bring his country into the war to save Serbia from 
being overwhelmed, again without success. Greece was finally only 
forced to fight by the direct action of France and England, and her 
military action was defensive until the final defeat of Bulgaria. 

The statesman decides on the time, circumstances, and locality for 
war, and leaves it to the soldier to make the best of them. It is, there- 
fore, imperative that the statesman should so manipulate the political 
situation that it may present the most advantageous conditions to the 
soldier. The moment that war is declared, military considerations must 
predominate, and no interference should be tolerated if it threatens to 
hinder in any way the achievement of the military object. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE. 


Political interference may be judicious, as was that of Bismarck in 
1866, when he set a limit to the Prussian victory by counselling his 
master to sign an early and generous peace with Austria, thus prevent- 
ing French intervention on her behalf. It may, on the other hand, be 
disastrous, as was that of President Lincoln in 1862, when he interfered 
with the plans of his commander-in-chief, McClellan, and also that of 
President Davis on the opposing side, who would not let the 
Confederates follow up their victory of Bull Run by an advance upon 
Washington. It is injudicious interference with the conduct of the 
campaign that makes the retention of the initiative difficult. 
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+ 
CONCLUSIONS. 


We see then that the political initiative gives the power of concen- 
tration, of formulating plans to which the plans of the adversary must 
conform, and of dominating the course of events at the outbreak of 
hostilities. It gives also a moral impetus, which cannot fail to have 
a great effect on the conduct of operations. We may, therefore, accept 
the axiom that the assumption by a nation of this initiative, provided 
that the national policy has been founded on some such lines as those 
indicated above, places it in the most favourable situation at the outset 
of the campaign. 


STRATEGICAL INITIATIVE. 


As a result of this, the assumption of the strategical initiative ought 
to follow, for a start in time and space will have been obtained which 
can be turned to the best strategic advantage. The object of strategy 
is to bring about conditions as favourable as possible for the decisive 
combat, and the conception of all strategic plans should be entirely 
subordinate to this idea. If it is desired to defeat the enemy by acting 
offensively, then it follows that offensive strategy will offer the best 
method of obtaining the desired result. And as the initiative is the 
soul of the offence, so the adoption of the strategical initiative is the 
surest means of securing the object of all strategical manceuvre. 


In this respect we have two very striking modern contrasts in the 
Boer war of 1899, and the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. The political 
initiative was seized by the Boers, and they acted in the offensive spirit 
when they delivered their ultimatum at a time favourable to themselves. 
But the strategy that followed fell very far short of this spirit, and the 
combination of a weak strategical offensive and tactical defensive gave 
England time to recover the ground that had been lost and to assume 
the initiative. The Japanese, however, followed up their bold 
declaration of war by a strategical offensive that lasted throughout the 
campaign. It was more than anything the boldness of their operations 
that paralyzed the intentions of their opponents and brought about their 
own unbroken chain of successes. 


The strategical initiative, from the very boldness of its conception, 
calls for the highest moral and professional qualities in all ranks. It 
is from the supreme commander, to whom has been entrusted the 
conduct of the operations, that the utmost energy and resolution must 
emanate. He must always strive for the achievement of his object, 
which should not be less than the military destruction of the enemy’s 
main army: no considerations of a political or other nature, no 
temporary reverses or disappointments should interfere with the 
prosecution of the main plan. The example set by the commander 
must be followed by army headquarters, and all subordinate com- 
manders must act in the same spirit and enforce its acceptance by 
all ranks. 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE GREAT WaAR. 


The most striking example in the Great War of the capture of 
the strategical initiative and its retention against superior numbers is 
afforded by the campaigns of Hindenburg and his Chief of Staff, 
Ludendorff, against Russia. In the last week of August, 1914, the 
situation of the Germanic powers on the Eastern front was critical : 
the Austrian armies in Galicia had been defeated and driven over the 
Carpathians and to the gates of Cracow. The small German force 
in East Prussia was faced by superior numbers in front, while an army 
as large as itself was approaching its right rear. 

The bold decision to contain Rennenkampf on the eastern border 
while Samsonoff was surrounded and annihilated on the southern 
border, followed by the brilliantly successful execution of this 
Napoleonic plan, not only liberated East Prussia, but gave Hinden- 
burg and the German Army the initiative over the Russians that they 
never lost throughout the struggle. 

Starting with this moral advantage, and backed by superior 
training and more skilful leadership, the small German Army in the 
East first brought to a standstill the Grand Duke Nicholas’ offensive 
against the Austrians, then anticipated and crushed his attempt to 
invade East Prussia from the south, and finally being reinforced in 
the Spring of 1915, broke through his centre at Gorlice and forced the 
whole Russian front far beyond the Eastern borders of Poland and 


Galicia. 


GERMANY v. ROUMANIA. 


The German campaign: directed and controlled by Ludendorff 
against Roumania is another striking example. The Roumanians, 
having failed in their invasion of Transylvania to reach the concen- 
tration areas of Von Arz’s Austrian and Falkenhayn’s German 
armies, were attacked and forced back to the frontier mountains, while 
Mackensen’s Danube army cleared the Dobrudja south of the Danube. 
Concentric attacks by these three armies swept the Roumanians out of 
Wallachia to the Sereth and the mouth of the Danube. It was not by 
the employment of overwhelming superiority of numbers that this 
campaign was won by Germany, but by the bold assumption of the 
strategical initiative. the skilful use of a favourable topographical 
situation, and the determination to attain the objective. 


BRITAIN v. TURKEY. 


In the conflict between Britain and Turkey during the Great War 
the strategical initiative lay with the former practically throughout. 

This was due partly to the fact that the Turkish Army had hardly 
recovered from the disastrous war of 1912 against the other Balkan 
States, but chiefly to the possession of the command of the sea by 
Britain and to the fact that Britain was vulnerable by Turkey on only 
the small front of the Red Sea, while the latter could be attacked from 
many points. 
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Even the set-backs at the Dardanelles, at Kut, and before 
Gaza, did not cause the loss of the initiative, and the steady drain on 
Turkev’s resources caused by the steady pressure exerted by Britain 
on the Palestine and Mesopotamian fronts, wore her opponent out. 


NAPOLEON. 


It is above all in Napoleonic strategy that we find the key to the 
correct use of the strategic initiative, namely, to paralyze the 
independent will-power of the enemy. In its broad outlines the plan 
of campaign that Napoleon evolved as the result of his operations 
previous to the 1806 campaign, was to employ a strong strategic 
advanced guard whose réle was to seek out and hold the enemy to his 
ground, while he struck the shattering blow with the bulk of his forces 
where he thought it would have the greatest effect. Such a plan 
demanded from the advanced guard commander the greatest energy, 
and from the troops the highest fighting powers, but its effect was 
to secure the initiative and bring on a battle under highly favourable 
conditions. In the next stage of civilized warfare, successful strategy 
is likely to be conducted on Napoleonic lines. The greater mobility 
given to armies by the petrol-driven aeroplane, tank, and cross- 
country tractor will favour manceuvre, the delivery of swift blows, 
relentless pursuit, and interception of retreat. 


ADVANTAGES. 


_ To sum up, the great material advantage given by the strategical 
initiative is that the assailant has the opportunity of executing a design 
already laid down in detail with full knowledge of the object set before 
him. He has thus the power of surprise, for he can select the point 
for his decisive attack, whereas the defender is acting in the dark, is 
uncertain as to where the decisive blow is aimed, and may, therefore, 
fail to concentrate at the right time and place. 

The moral advantages are that the initiative inspires all ranks with 
greater boldness and energy; the assailant has more to stir him to 
mental activity, to prompt action and bold decision. Above all, the 
independent will-power of the defender is destroyed, for he who is 
obliged to follow an adversary’s lead ceases to be a free agent, and in 
consequence his judgment is adversely affected, and he tends to become 
weak and vacillating in his decisions. 


RETENTION OF THE INITIATIVE. 


There are two further points in regard to the strategical initiative 
that deserve a little consideration, and the first one is the absolute 
necessity that it should never for one instant be relaxed. Especially 
is this the case in savage warfare, and in the conduct of those 
campaigns that are known as ‘“‘small wars.’’ In these wars the 
initiative is taken by the regular forces as a matter of course, and the 
question of seizing it by a rapid mobilization or sudden advance does 
not arise. It is of the most vital importance, however, that the 
initiative should be maintained throughout such a campaign, that the 
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hostile forces should be compelled to subject their movements to those 
of the regular columns, and that the object with which the campaign 
was undertaken should be relentlessly pursued without a check. Moral 
considerations alone make such a course of action imperative; 
uncivilized people are greatly impressed by determined action; the 
hostile forces dwindle in face of an uninterrupted advance, but swell 
visibly at the slightest check or pause in the operations. 

In modern civilized warfare it is hardly less important that the 
strategical offensive should be uninterrupted. The enemy must not be 
allowed to regain his freedom of manoeuvre: tactical successes must be 
followed up, and the strategical plan carried through relentlessly to 
its completion. An unnecessary halt on the part of the assailant 
relaxes dangerously the energy of his own troops, restores the morale 
of his opponent, to whom it gives the opportunity of wresting the 
initiative from him. The assailant may be brought to a standstill by 
finding that he has come to the end of his resources, and that his plan 
of campaign was too ambitious and beyond the powers of his troops. 
It is to avoid this dangerous predicament that careful measures must 
be taken in advance and plans prepared to meet any such emergency. 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow is the outstanding instance of the 
failure of a campaign owing to such causes. The Japanese in 
Manchuria gave a great opportunity to their opponents of wresting the 
initiative from them. On June 23rd, 1904, the Russian fleet made a 
sortie from Port Arthur at a time when the Japanese Armies were 
widely separated. There was no fighting, and the sortie achieved 
nothing, but the moral effect on Japanese Headquarters was out of all 
proportion, and resulted in the suspension of the advance for over a 
fortnight. Had the Russians been animated by the true offensive 
spirit they could hardly have failed to take advantage of this long halt 
and assume the offensive against one or other of the enemy’s 
dispersed armies. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE GREAT WAR. 


In the Great War there were many examples of offensives coming 
to a standstill before they had completed their object, and thus giving 
chances to the opponent to seize the initiative and make a strategical 
counterstroke. 


GALiciA CAMPAIGN, 1914. 


Chronologically the Russian campaign in Galicia was the first 
example: during the month of August their armies had swept the 
Austrians out of the greater part of Galicia and were within striking 
distance of Cracow and Silesia. Dit 

Napoleonic strategy would have dictated a thrust in this direction 
with a view to preventing the regrouping and reorganization of the 
Northern Austrian Armies. However, the German successes in East 
Prussia diverted troops in the north, while in the south the Russians 
diverted their energies to the attempt to capture the Carpathian passes 
with a view to breaking into the Hungarian plain. 
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Thus they occupied thé rest of the autumn and winter, giving 
breathing space to the main Austrian Armies who were able to support 
the Germans in their offensive thrusts for Warsaw. 


ROUMANIA, 1916. 

The Roumanians in August, 1916, failed to push their strategic 
offensive in Transylvania as far as the concentration areas of their 
opponents. Their thrust failed through lack of driving power and 
weight, with the result that the strategic counterstroke of their 
opponents thrust them back to the frontier and lost them the initiative. 


Kut, 1916. 

The British offensive against the Turks from Kut towards 
Baghdad failed through lack of reserves. After winning a tactical 
victory at Ctesiphon, the British were compelled to fall back rapidly 
before their heavily reinforced opponents, to be besieged in Kut. 


FRANCE, 1918. 


In the closing stages of the War, the initial German thrusts for 
Amiens, St. Omer, and Paris brought them into deep salients, in which 
they were exposed to flank counter-thrusts by their reinforced 
opponents. The heavy losses incurred in these thrusts, and particu- 
larly in their unsuccessful thrusts for Arras and Reims, brought their 
strategic offensive to a standstill and exposed them to the blows 
delivered by the French from Villers Cotterets and the Franco-British 
from Amiens, which definitely turned the tables upon them. 


INITIATIVE AFTER DEFEAT. 


The second point to be considered is the assumption of the 
strategical initiative after defeat. This is of all military operations 
one of the most difficult, and demands the very highest moral qualities 
from commander and troops. But it is the only way by which the 
morale of the troops may be restored after early reverses, and a 
favourable turn given to the course of the operations. 


EXAMPLES FROM THE GREAT WaR: JOFFRE, 1914. 


The first outstanding example in the Great War of a commander’s 
recovery of the initiative after defeat is afforded by Joffre’s strategy at 
the Battle of the Marne. Having lost the battles of the Frontiers, on 
the Sambre, the Semoise and the Saar, the Allied Commander was 
forced to abandon the initiative, and to recast his strategic plans. By 
hard fighting, with many skilful strategic rearguard actions, such as 
those at Guise and at Mezieres, the Allied armies were able to 
disengage themselves from immediate pursuit. 

Two fatal mistakes made by German Headquarters, namely, the 
exposing of Kluck’s right flank to the Sixth Army concentrated in 
Paris, and the dispatch of two corps from Biilow’s army on the 
strategically important right wing, gave Joffre his chance. 
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The attack of the Sixth French Army compelled; Kluck to form 
front to the flank of the German armies,-and drew his army and parts of 
Biilow’s to meet this danger. The British profited by the gap thus 
formed to threaten the German armies with strategic penetration and 
envelopment of the German right. On the British right, the French 
Fifth Army forced back Biilow’s left, while Foch brilliantly defeated the 
German centre at Fere Champenoise. Thus a situation which 
threatened disaster was turned to decisive success, and the German 
strategic plan shattered. 


HINDENBURG, OCTOBER, I914. 

Another striking example was afforded by Hindenburg’s extrica- 
tion of the German Ninth Army after the unsuccessful offensive against 
Warsaw in October, 1914. By the systematic destruction of railways, 
bridges, culverts, and road junctions, the Germans evaded pursuit in 
their retreat to the Polish border. 

Hastily re-forming and reinforcing his army, Hindenburg railed 
them to the Thorn area, and by the second week in November made a 
surprise offensive along the Vistula against the Russian right flank in 
Poland. This offensive regained the initiative, and being vigorously 
pressed nearly achieved its object, the capture of Warsaw. Actually 
the Germans were able to establish a front within reach of that city, 
and thus remove the menace from her eastern provinces. 


POLAND, 1920. 

The Polish victory east of Warsaw in August, 1920, is a good 
example of skilful disengagement of forces and assumption of the 
offensive after defeat. 

The Polish armies having wrested Kieff from the Bolsheviks were 
too widely extended, and their front was broken through both north and 
south of the Pinsk marshes. They managed to evade disaster and 
withdraw to the interior of Poland, re-forming on the Vistula. 

The Bolsheviks advancing on a wide front from East Prussia to 
the Strypa and endeavouring to sweep round by the East Prussian 
border and descend on Warsaw from the north-west, lost cohesion and 
allowed their right wing to be practically annihilated. 

We see, therefore, that a resolute commander can, after he has 
disengaged his forces by a rapid and skilful retreat, regain the 
initiative and, by so doing, restore the fortunes of the war. 

We now come to the tactical initiative, the way to which should 
have been prepared by the previous assumption of the initiative 
politically and strategically, and by the successful inception of the plan 
of campaign. 


ADVANTAGE OF TACTICAL INITIATIVE. 


Willisen has expounded the theory that the highest results—that 
is to say, the military destruction of the enemy’s main army and the 
subjugation of his country, can only be obtained by means of the 
strategical and tactical offensives combined. 
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He who seizes the tactical initiative and adopts offensive tactics has 
the fuller power of movement; he can formulate his plan of action, he 
can decide from what direction to launch his attack, at what point to 
deliver the decisive blow, and he has the power of reducing to a 
minimum by strategem and by manoeuvre the advantages that accrue 
to the defensive when it is considered simply as a form of action. The 
value of the offensive as a means of conducting war will be enhanced 
by the conditions of warfare in the near future, when concentrations of 
troops, supported by aeroplanes and tanks, and moved rapidly across 
country in tractors, can, be made rapidly and unexpectedly against the 
locality selected for attack. Trench systems and machine-gun fire will 
not have the power of holding up such an attack as was given them 
during the past war. Even if an effective counter is found to the Tank 
as a weapon of offence, the_cross-country tractor will give enhanced 
mobility, will favour swiftness and secrecy of movement, and will 
therefore help the attack. Smoke screens will enable attacks to be 
launched unseen, and the moving barrage will force the defence to go 
to ground, and will paralyze its mobility. 

Further, the very act of attacking brings out the highest qualities 
and utmost powers of the troops engaged. It develops above all things 
a spirit of boldness, which has always stirred men to attempt the 
apparently impossible. The knowledge that a certain thing has to be 
done, a certain definite action has to be performed, imposes less strain 
on the troops than the expectancy of awaiting an attack, the uneasi- 
ness as to the flanks, the doubt whether measures have been taken to 
meet emergencies. The wild excitement of the bayonet charge has 
always been easier to maintain and is more productive of success than 
even the grim dogged determination to die in the trenches. 


DIFFICULTY OF COUNTER-STROKE. 

Moreover, to achieve important results the defensive itself must 
adopt offensive measures. Passive resistance never produced a victory, 
and a successful defence only delays the fatal blow unless it is clinched 
by counter-offensive measures. 

Recent campaigns show that the adoption of these counter- 
measures, known as the counter-stroke, presents increasing difficulty 
to the commander who is acting on the defensive. 

Wellington in the Peninsula and at Waterloo used the offensive- 
defensive with great frequency and success. But in modern war the 
increasing mental strain on troops and leaders makes the change from 
the spirit of defence to that of counter-attack much more difficult. The 
defender will have so accustomed himself to wait on the moves of his 
opponent and to dispose his forces so as to meet his advance, that the 
assumption of the initiative at the correct time and place will only be 
possible to leaders of determined character and troops well-disciplined 
and thoroughly imbued with the will to win. 

In the Boer War of 1899, after the first few months, the superior 
numbers and greater resources of England, as well as the higher quality 
of her troops, enabled her to assume and keep the initiative and act 
offensively in all the big engagements. 
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The strategical offensive assumed by Bulgaria in the 1912 war 
against Turkey was followed by a tactical offensive that was made 
possible by the superior training of her troops and higher efficiency 
of her commanders. The Turkish troops were so badly led, and were, 
with some exceptions, of such inferior quality, that it was not until they 
were practically immobilized behind the strong permanent fortifications 
a Chataldja that they could even check the victorious Bulgarian 
advance. 


EXAMPLES IN THE GREAT War. 


When considering the tactical initiative in the Great War, we 
should divide the Powers into two categories, according to the fighting 
value and leadership of the different armies. Some of these armies were 
so much better trained, equipped, and led, and were imbued with so 
much higher military morale, that the assumption of the tactical 
initiative came easily to them, and was in fact practically always 
assumed when fighting the armies of the other, inferior category. In 
the first category one would place Britain, France and Germany, and 
the other contending Powers in the second category. 


IN THE WEST. 


In 1914, as a result of the frontier battles, the German Armies 
gained the tactical initiative, broadly speaking, though neither the 
French nor the British at any time lost. it 10 the extent the Russians 
did later on. The battle of the Marne restored the balance, and during 
the efforts of both sides to turn the northern flank of their opponents, 
the tactical offensive was assumed by both sides until one or the other 
showed greater local strength, obtained the local initiative, and 
endeavoured to thrust back the opponent. 

An interesting example was afforded by the actions east of Ypres 
in October, 1914. The first stage of the fighting saw the British 
Cavalry Corps drive back the German mounted troops across the Lys 
east of Armentiéres. The next stage was the retreat of the Belgian 
Army to the Yser, covered by the British 7th Division and followed up 
by the Germans, who were now in a decided numerical superiority in 
this area, followed by an offensive by the British 1st Corps east of 
Ypres, which was pushed with considerable determination in order to 
make the Germans think the Allies were in strength and so to hide the 
extreme weakness of the front. This was an example of a local tactical 
offensive serving a strategical defensive. The Germans then attacked 
the Belgians, and failing to break through their front, tried to force 
their way through the British 1st Corps, Cavalry, and left of the 3rd 
Corps, and gain the high ground to the west. The British here were 
vastly outnumbered and could only just hold on until French 
reinforcements came to their relief. The tactical initiative was entirely 
possessed by the Germans, who only relinquished it when their High 
mee changed its strategic plan and assumed the defensive in 
the’ West. 
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Certain local initiatives were taken by the Germans during the next 
three vears of war, but they now had to maintain the strategical 
defensive in the West and to accept the tactical disabilities that such a 
strategy entailed. The Allies in the West were therefore able to 
assume the tactical initiative at will, until the collapse of Russia enabled 
Germany to bring her whole strength to bear in the West in the Spring 
of 1918. Had the great drives then made been opposed by troops of 
the second category, the strategic objective would have been obtained. 
The Allies, however, opposed to these thrusts a defence as obstinate as 
that put up by the Germans themselves during the previous Allied 
offensives, and frequent counter-attacks showed that the offensive spirit, 
the soul of the tactical initiative, was still alive. When the tide turned 
in August the disheartened Germans were pressed hard by each thrust 
of the Allied counter-offensive, and the tactical initiative was thus firmly 
and finally secured by the Allies. 

In the East, the initiative was wrung from the Russians by the 
Battle of Tannenburg. From then onward, in spite of great numerical 
superiority, the Russians were never able to meet the Germans on terms 
of moral equality. Their fighting units were notably inferior in 
discipline, training, and mobility, their armament less up to date, their 
transport slower and worse organized, and their higher command less 
skilled. | Consequently they always failed in their offensives when 
opposed to German troops, although they were able to defeat the 
Austrians until the end. 

The same might be said of the Roumanians: able to stand against 
the Austrians, Turks and Bulgarian units, they always failed when 
faced by German troops and leadership. 

The Turks were never able to meet the British on terms 
approaching equality, nor were any offensives against them successful 
unless the numbers were very disproportionate. It was the same story 
of inferior discipline, training, and organization, added to which was 
the racial inferiority of the Asiatic. 

Thus we see that while both sides may endeavour to assume and 
retain the tactical offensive, and by so doing gain the moral and 
material benefits given by this assumption, yet it is necessary that the 
nation desiring to profit by it must develop all its resources, must 
endeavour to act with all its strength in men, money, and material, 
must develop and maintain a high standard of discipline and training, 
must encourage a skilful and bold strategical offensive, and must, above 
all, ensure that all ranks are imbued with the determination to triumph. 


CONCLUSION. 

The value of the initiative has now been considered throughout the 
phases of warfare, and the evidence of past campaigns conclusively 
shows that the possession of the initiative gives to the offensive method 
of conducting war a great superiority, which more than counterbalances 
the mechanical advantages possessed from time to time by the defence. 
We see that victory does not always go to the big battalions, but to the 
nation that has built up a sound, consistent, far-seeing national policy, 
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able and ready to carry that policy into effect at a moment most suited 
to itself; to the army whose commander pursues, his own plan with 
energy and determination, and to the troops who have been taught the 
true offensive spirit and who go into battle determined to conquer. 

This was the Napoleonic conception of war, and. to it may not 
unfairly be compared the spirit animating the German High Command 
in the Great War. 

The failure of both was due to the same causes, that is to say, loss 
of morale and lack of. reserves. 

While the German Army’s morale remained high, it was an 
instrument of war more formidable than any that had existed since the 
‘Grande Armée.’’ It had provided the spearhead of the thrusts that 
had paralyzed Russia, crushed Roumania, driven the Serbian Army 
from the country, and forced the Italians to the Piave. 

It would be belittling the dogged determination, the unyielding 
spirit of the Western Allies, to deny the greatness of the achievements 
of their opponent. 

* * * % 

What is then the lesson to. be deduced from the great campaigns 
that have been discussed above ? It is the maxim that in order to resolve 
doubt and maintain unity of action, the nation’s leaders should always 
preserve the initiative and act in compliance with the preponderance of 
their own intentions. He who always tries to learn first what the 
enemy intends to do, in order to make up his own mind, will always 
be dictated to by his opponent. But he who carries through his plan 
with unswerving energy and who seeks to wrest from his opponent his 
independent will-power—he will find the truti: of the proverb ‘‘ Fortuna 
audaces juvat.’’ 

















THE STRATEGY OF EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
LINES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN WAR. 


By Lievut.-Cotonet J. C. Dunpas, D.S.O., R.A. (Gen. Staff). 





GENERAL, 


1. THERE is probably no subject which has been dealt with in greater 
detail by military writers in the past than'that of the Strategy of Interior 
and Exterior Lines ; and justly so, for both forms have played an all- 
important part in the great campaigns of history. 

Notwithstanding the fact that each form had had its exponents 
and adherents, and had proved victorious in different hands and under 
different conditions, it was possible up to the opening of the war in 
1914 to deduce which form would be most likely to prove effective under 
given conditions of leadership, time, space, and materiel. 

With the coming of national armies, modern weapons, aircraft, 
and improved means of intercommunication, however, the premises 
on which such deductions have so far been based require revision, even 
if they are still to some extent true. If the old saying that strategy never 
changes is still accurate, it is none the less certain that the methods of 
applying it do. 

It is proposed, therefore, in the following pages to consider the 
aims of these forms of strategy, the reasons which have influenced com- 
manders in adopting one or other and the conditions necessary to secure 
success—all with relation to campaigns prior to the Great War—and 
finally to discuss how far these factors are unchanged, and what the effect 
of any changes noted may be on the employment of these forms of 
strategy. 


DEFINITION OF EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR LINES. 


2. Many definitions of interior and exterior lines are given by military 
writers, but it will be sufficient to say that “‘ Interior lines are those of 
an army centrally situated acting against divided hostile forces ; exterior 
lines those adopted by divided armies acting against a centrally placed 


opponent.” 


AIMS OF THESE ForRMS OF STRATEGY. 


3. Although in historical campaigns the ultimate aims of commanders 
are often obscured by the prominence given to subsidiary objectives 
introduced through political or other causes, it seems clear that the true 
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aim of both these forms of strategy is, or should be, the destruction o f 
the enemy’s forces by concentrating against them superior force at the 
decisive point and moment. Both Napoleon in 1815 and Von Moltke in 
1866 had this object in view. It was only in method that their strategy 
differed. 


METHODS OF ATTAINING THIS AIM. 


4. Since, then, the aims of these two forms of strategy are identical, 
it is well, before proceeding to discuss details, to show clearly wherein the 
difference of method lies. 

Firstly, the employment of interior lines implies assembly of 
forces at an early date, though not necessarily concentration. Napoleon’s 
armies were rarely concentrated until immediately before battle, but 
almost invariably assembled within supporting distance. The Jena 
Campaign furnishes an excellent example of this bataillon carré system. 
Exterior line strategy on the other hand implies wide dispersion of 
forces up to the last moment, and initial deployment on a wide front. 

Secondly, interior line strategy involves concentration prior to the 
decisive battle and the skilful use of detachments, as is exemplified in 
Napoleon’s campaign of 1796 in Italy, while exterior line strategy to 
attain its maximum effect, should produce concentration on the decisive 
field of battle, earlier concentration tending to reduce the value of the 
tactical decision resulting from the operation. Von Moltke’s actions in the 
last stages of the campaign of 1866 prior to Kéniggratz make his views 
on this point clear. 


REASONS WHICH HAVE INFLUENCED COMMANDERS IN THE PAST IN 
ADOPTING ONE OR OTHER OF THESE FORMS OF STRATEGY. 


5. The reasons which have led commanders in the past to adopt 
one or other of these forms of strategy are various. The more important 
are mentioned below. 


(a) Political. 


(i) The strategy of exterior lines generally speaking ensures the 
protection of a wider extent of one’s own frontier during the initial stages 
of a campaign. The political effect produced by hostile incursions at 
unguarded points of a frontier is considerable, as is shown by the Federal 
fear of invasion in 1861-64; the desire to avoid such a possibility, too, 
was one of Von Moltke’s reasons for his initial dispositions in 1866 which 
have been much criticized. 

(ii) Offensive action on exterior lines throws the burden of war on 
a wider area of hostile territory, and tends to have a greater effect on the 
moral of the enemy population. The Federal operations in Western 
Virginia in 1861 did much to prevent the inhabitants of that district 
from throwing in their lot with the Confederates, while their 
operations in thé west hampered the supply system of the Confederates 
in the main theatre of war in Virginia. 
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(b) Configuration of Frontier, “and Divergence or Otherwise of Lines of 
Communication. 


(i) Where the frontier forms a re-entrant there is always a tendency 
to resort to exterior lines in view of the fact that such strategy facilitates 
action against the enemy’s flanks which are peculiarly vulnerable, especi- 
ally if his forces be situated within the re-entrant. Moreau’s advance 
from the Rhine in 1800, or the Federal use of sea power to form an angular 
base, furnish illustrations. 

(ii) Where allied armies whose lines of communication diverge 
are acting against a common enemy, they are likely to employ exterior 
lines, thus covering their own communications directly. Conversely, 
a force acting against such allies tends, caeteris paribus, to employ interior 
lines. 

The campaigns of 1796 in Italy, 1806 in Germany, and 1815 in 
Belgium furnish examples of this tendency. 


(c) Topography of the Zone of Concentration and Theatre of Operations. 


(i) The grouping of roads and railways leading up to and issuing 
from possible zones of concentration affects a commander’s plan of opera- 
tions to a great extent. It is impracticable to assemble an army in one 
area or to operate thence successfully unless both road and railway 
facilities are such as will (a) admit of the concentration and approach 
march of the force being carried out more rapidly and with greater pre- 
cision than can a counter-movement by the enemy, and (0) enable the 
army to be supplied during the concentration and subsequent operations. 

In the case of large armies concentrations in a single area are always 
a matter of grave difficulty, and the employment of interior lines is thereby 
rendered correspondingly less probable. 

Von Moltke’s concentration in 1866 could not have been carried 
out with the then existing roads and railways in such a way as to have 
permitted him to employ interior lines, without such a delay as would 
have given the initiative to the Austrians who had begun to mobilize 
earlier than Prussia. . 

(ii) Since the employment of containing detachments forms an 
essential feature of interior line strategy it is evident that topographical 
obstacles favour its adoption. Transverse obstacles enhance the delaying 
action of weak detachments, while lateral obstacles hinder communi- 
cation and combination between the wings of an army acting on exterior 
lines. These factors were well brought out in the Italian Campaign of 1796. 

It may, therefore, be stated generally that in a country where 
obstacles are numerous the assailant will tend to act on interior lines. 


(d) Grouping of Hostile Forces. 


Lack of information as to the situation and grouping of hostile 
forces invariably forms a factor to be considered by a commander in 
making his initial dispositions, Although to “ take counsel of his fears.” 
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is the greatest mistake a commander can commit, yet, unless and until 
definite information is available as to the enemy’s strength and grouping, 
and until he has by seizing the initiative to some extent forced the 
enemy to conform to his will, there is a danger that he may find himself 
attacked by a concentrated enemy, while his own forces are still dispersed 
beyond supporting distance. 

Similarly, if the enemy’s forces are known to be widely distributed 
exterior lines can rarely be adopted. 

Ignorance of the enemy’s situation or probable intentions, or know- 
ledge that his forces are deployed on a wide front will therefore often 
lead a commander to adopt interior lines. 


(e) Relative and Absolute Strengths of Opposing Forces. 


(i) It is self-evident that a force which is numerically inferior to the 
combined forces of the enemy cannot hope for success on exterior lines. 
If Napoleon, in 1796, had moved against the Austrian left by Voltri, 
the united Austrian and Sardinian armies would have opposed him in 
superior force. Similarly, in 1815, a like situation would have resulted 
had he acted other than on interior lines. 

(ii) Further, the employment of exterior lines involves reconnais- 
sance and protection on a far wider front than is necessary in the case of 
interior lines. This presupposes a superiority in aircraft, cavalry, and 
in the future, tanks. It seems not impossible that the inferiority of 
Napoleon’s cavalry may have been a predisposing cause of his constant 
employment of interior lines against Prussia. 

(iii) The larger the force the greater room to manceuvre required. 
Consequently since exterior lines facilitate manoeuvre it seems clear, even 
admitting that room to manceuvre is an essential factor in the employ- 
ment of interior lines, that the latter form of strategy is more likely to be 
employed with small forces than with large ones. 


(f) Supply. 

The old maxim that armies must separate to live is true, whether 
they live on the country as did the French in the Peninsula, or be 
supplied from regular depéts and lines of communication. No system 
of roads or railways can support more than a certain force, and unless, 
therefore, a suitable system of parallel communications, within sup- 
porting distance is available, operations by interior lines become more 
difficult to carry out as the size of the force increases. 

Exterior line strategy therefore facilitates supply but increases 
the area of lines of communication to be guarded, and consequently 
reduces the force disposable at the decisive point. 


(g) Mentality of the Commander. 


Last, but by no means least, history shows that the form of strategy 
adopted depends frequently on the personality of the commander. Even 
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in the same theatre of war, under approximately similar conditions, the 
different personalities of commanders will produce totally different 
campaigns. 

Napoleon laid down that ‘‘ there is only one line of operations,” 
and he almost invariably adhered to this maxim. Von Moltke, on the 
other hand, never hesitated to operate by several. One cannot imagine 
Napoleon deploying for the campaign in 1866 in the way Von Moltke 
did, yet in the latter’s hands the strategy adopted proved successful.’ 
Again, Napoleon’s plan of campaign for operations in Austria in 1800 
would probably have. failed when executed by Moreau. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF THESE FORMS OF STRATEGY. 


6. Having discussed some of the motives which influenced com- 
manders in adopting one or other form of strategy, it is necessary to 
note shortly the advantages which may accrue from their employment. 

(i) Interior lines ensure unity of command and facilitate control, 
thus allowing the personality of the commander to make itself 
more directly felt. Exterior lines, on the other hand, render accurate 
combination difficult to ensure, and failure in this respect has generally 
resulted in the loss of the campaign; as witness the campaign of 
Moreau and Jourdain in Germany in 1796. 

(ii) With interior lines subordinate commanders possessing a very 
high degree of capacity for exercising independent command are not so 
vital to success, except in the case of the commander of the containing 
force, but in the case of exterior lines subordinate commanders must be 
prepared to act on their own initiative in the spirit of their Commander-in- 
Chief’s instructions right up to the decisive moment of the campaign. 

It is worth noting in this connection how few of Napoleon’s marshals, 
though brilliant leaders under his direct command, were successful when 
given independent missions. Whether their failure was due to Napoleon’s 
constant employment of interior lines (and thus direct command), or 
whether Napoleon’s strategy was due to a knowledge of their weakness, 
remains an open question. 

(iii) By the employment of interior lines the enemy commander is 
kept in doubt during the progress of a campaign as to the side on which the 
blow will fall. Doubt in his mind often leads in turn to hesitation in making 
decisions, and this to stagnation and loss of initiative. Exterior lines, 
on the other hand, tend to mystify the opposing commander at the com- 
mencement of a campaign, and may cause him to dissipate his forces 
in defence. 

(iv) With interior lines tactical success tends to drive the enemy’s 
forces apart, rendering subsequent reunion difficult and probably necessi- 
tating the abandonment by one wing of its primary line of communications, 
while a force acting on interior lines, if defeated, retires on its supports. 





1 It must be admitted that Von Moltke was not opposed by a Napoleon. 
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(v) Interior lines facilitate the employment of reserves. With 
exterior lines it is difficult to transfer reserves from one wing to another 
sufficiently rapidly and secretly either to reinforce a threatened point 
or to deliver an attack from an unexpected direction. Consequently 
a commander employing exterior lines is more deeply committed to his 
original plan than one employing interior lines. 


(vi) A force acting on exterior lines is always liable to defeat in 
detail; a danger which is accentuated by the fact that a commander 
acting on interior lines can generally keep his opponent in the dark as 
to his intentions. Examples of defeat in detail are furnished by many 
incidents in the American Civil War, e.g., Jackson’s defeat of Milroy 
and Banks in the Shenandoah Valley in May, 1862. 


(vii) Interior lines reduce the area of lines of communication to be 
protected, and facilitate change to another line, but render supply problems 
much more difficult to solve. Exterior lines, on the other hand, enable 
pressure to be brought to bear more effectively on the enemy’s communi- 
cations without endangering one’s own, since concentric action necessarily 
involves a blow against one or both hostile flanks. Consequently, the 
moral effect of exterior lines is apt to be greater than that of interior 
lines. 


(viii) Tactical success is usually more quickly obtained if the strategic 
concentration on exterior lines is successful; it also tends to be more 
decisive, as witness the difference between the campaigns of 1796 in 
Italy and 1866 in Austria. With interior lines it is difficult to obtain a 
decision. The distance at which a containing force can act is limited ; 
if, therefore, the enemy wing menaced by the main body continually 
withdraws a moment comes when the force containing the other hostile 
wing must draw back towards the main body, or the main body cease 
to follow up the other wing.1 The dangers arising in such a situation 
are somewhat obvious. Again, with interior lines pursuit is difficult. 
After one hostile wing has been defeated, it is essential to turn immediately 
on the other wing; and only a small force can be spared to follow up the 
defeated wing (unless the assailant has a very great superiority in numbers) ; 
consequently, unless very much demoralized, it gains time to reorganize 
and may require to be again dealt with, as was the case at Dego in the 
campaign in Italy in 1796. 

(ix) Interior line strategy is not suited to passive defence. Its 
success lies in the power of the commander to force his will on his opponent, 
and demands, therefore, rapidity and judgment to ensure a sufficient 
zone of manceuvre being gained both as regards time and space. This 
in turn postulates offensive action, for otherwise the force will of necessity 
be nipped between the wings of the opposing army, as was the Austrian 
army at K6niggratz. 





1 Cf: “‘ The Campaign of 1813.”” Colin. ‘‘ Transformations de la Guerre.” 
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7 
CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 


7 Lastly, history has shown certain conditions to be essential to 
the success of these forms of strategy. These are :— 


(a) In Interior Lines. 


(i) Rapid and determined offensive action at the right time and 
place. Delay is fatal, but a blow struck too soon will be left en /’air. 
Similarly a blow against the wrong wing will fail to achieve success. 


(ii) The zone of manceuvre must be such as will allow freedom of 
action, but not so great as to enable the enemy to avoid the blow. 


(iii) Sound use of obstacles and judgment as to size and employment 
of containing forces cannot be dispensed with. 


(iv) The force must be superior, if not in numbers, then greatly in 
moral or armament, to the hostile wing assailed, after detaching the 
necessary containing force to deal with the enemy’s other wing. 


(v) Internal communications must be shorter than those of the 
enemy. 


(b) In Exterior Lines. 


(i) Means of communication and intercommunication must be as 
perfect as possible. 


(ii) The force must be numerically superior to that of the enemy. 


(iii) The theatre of war should be reasonably free from obstacles 
of a serious nature. 


(iv) Continuous pressure must be maintained on the enemy from 
the earliest possible moment until the strategic combination has been 
effected. 


EFFECT OF MODERN CONDITIONS 


8. Having so far considered the relative values of these two forms of 
strategy prior to the recent war, it remains to discuss how far the 
deductions drawn from earlier campaigns must now be modified. 

The effect of modern developments may be dealt with under four 
heads :—(a) effect of national armies; (b) effect of modern weapons ; 
(c) effect of aircraft and improved means of intercommunication ; (d) effect 
of modern transport facilities and administrative requirements. 


(a) Effect of National Armies. 


(i) The recent war was a struggle not of trained armies but of nations. 
We saw not only national armies of vast size, but, more than that, allied 
national armies fighting side by side on the same front, and not until 
the last stages of the war under one supreme command. We saw, too, 
allied armies acting in concert, but divided in some cases by half a 
continent, and in others by half the circumference of the globe. 
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Under the last-mentioned conditions, where theatres of war stretch 
across continents, and lines of communication round the world, strategy 
assumes such vast proportions and involves the consideration of so many 
factors such as sea power, etc., as to form a special subject totally 
outside the scope of this paper. 

In the second case, where allied armies were fighting on opposite 
sides of a great country such as Germany, the scale of strategy was still 
so large as to permit of no real comparison of values ; for although the 
Germans were fighting on true interior lines, and possessed all the 
advantages inherent thereto, the Allies in Russia and on the Western 
front could hardly be considered as acting on exterior lines, but must 
rather be thought of as fighting two separate campaigns. For 
notwithstanding the fact that the armies on both fronts belonged 
to Allied Governments who could discuss and concert combined 
operations, yet political conditions, the lack of unified military control, 
and other similar factors, reduced their practical power to apply combined 
pressure to a minimum, while the extreme distances between the two 
forces rendered any transfer of force from one wing (i.e., front) to another, 
such as would have been practicable in operations on exterior lines on a 
smaller scale, a physical impossibility, and nullified any hope of effecting 
such a strategic envelopment as would produce a decisive tactical result. 
In actual fact, the only effect of successful operations on one front was 
to produce a temporary stagnation on the other. 

If, however, such a campaign as that conducted by the Allies in 
Russia and France is held to be one of exterior lines, then there can be 
no doubt that from every point of view, moral and physical, interior 
lines have an immense superiority. 

When, however, we come to consider other campaigns, where distances 
are nearly as great, but where sea power makes its influence felt, it is not 
so simple to generalize. In the case of the campaigns in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia, the British forces acted on exterior lines as regards the Turkish 
forces in both theatres. Unified control from England, however, ensured 
co-ordination of operations in both theatres, and command of the sea 
permitted of the transfer of troops from one theatre to the other, while 
lack of co-ordination on the part of the Turkish command, added to their 
other heavy commitments and German influence in Turkey in Europe, 
tended to effect detrimentally their conduct of the war. As events 
turned out, there is no doubt that the inter-related effect of the British 
campaigns in Egypt and Mesopotamia was great, and did much to secure 
the victory in both theatres, but even so it seems doubtful whether, 
had the Turks been led by an able strategist and free from German 
influence which tended to draw the bulk of their best troops towards 
other objectives, the advantages .of their interior lines position would 
not have proved the superiority of this form of strategy in campaigns 
on such a scale. 

(ii) On a continuous and stabilized front, such as existed in France, 
strategy and grand tactics became so nearly akin that it was difficult 
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to say where one began and the other ended. A plan of operations may 
have had a strategic aim, but where forces were in continuous close contact, 
penetration and envelopment immediately became questions of grand 
tactics, and never emerged again from the tactical to the strategic sphere, 
except in the latter days of the war. 

(iii) Certain deductions can, however, be deduced as to the effect 
on the strategy of interior and exterior lines of extension of front which 
is the main characteristic of the development of national armies. 

Firstly.—Exterior and interior lines become less clearly defined, 
and more involved. Both may apparently be employed by the same 
commander at almost the same moment, or at any rate in rapid suc- 
cession, according to the scale on which the operations are viewed. For 
example, in July, 1918 Marshal Foch launched his counter offensive on 
both flanks of the German salient between Soissons and Rheims. The 
strategic aim of the offensive was to envelop the German forces in the 
salient, although it must be admitted that beyond the original conception 
of the plan and the initial concentration all action was purely tactical. 
The two armies carrying out the operations acted from divergent directions, 
their immediate bases and lines of communication were separate, and 
no rapid means of mutual reinforcement existed. In other words, they 
acted, as regards the German forces in the salient, on exterior lines. Yet 
if we consider Marshal Foch’s plan on a larger scale, he acted on interior 
lines, since he aimed at driving the Germans apart on either side of the 
Ardennes ; while on a still wider basis again, including the operations 
of the Americans based on the Toul area, the French based on Paris 
acting in conjunction with part of the British army based on the 
“southern ports,” and the Belgians and British second army based on 
the “ northern ports,” Marshal Foch’s strategic plan at the time of the 
Armistice approximated to exterior lines. 

Secondly.—Extension of fronts tends to eliminate flanks, except in 
so far as these may be created by the action of sea power. In the late 
war, as far as France was concerned, lack of man power prevented our 
employment of sea power to turn the enemy’s flank, even if such an 
operation were feasible, which seems extremely doubtful in view of 
our experience of maritime operations in Gallipoli.* 

Again, extension of fronts weakens the front as a whole. For these 
two reasons, interior line action, aiming at penetration of the hostile 
front and the throwing of the two wings penetrated apart, would appear, 
caeterts paribus, the more likely to be successful in a modern campaign 
similar to that in France, in that, where man power and consequently 
reserves are limited, a powerful concentration by surprise on one 
portion of the front has a better chance of securing that tactical 





1 It seems practically certain that at present the landing of any; considerable 
force in the face of even weak opposition is almost impossible except in most 
exceptional circumstances. The Tank of the future may however produce great 
changes in this respect. 
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penetration which must precede strategic development in such circum- 
stances, than two or more less powerful concentric assaults aiming at 
enveloping a section of the hostile front. The failure of the Franco-British 
offensive in April, 1917 seems to bear this out. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that, whereas in former days 
strategy led up to a decisive tactical result, under the conditions which 
prevailed in France tactical success must precede the development of 
the strategic situation. 

Further, whereas in former days the exterior line strategist divided 
his forces of his own free will and the interior line strategist endeavoured 
to prevent their junction by the delivery of blows on each hostile wing in 
turn and the use of containing forces, nowadays interior line action must 
aim at penetration by delivering a violent tactical blow with all available 
forces to drive the enemy on to exterior lines. Such action is tactical, but 
without it the rdéle of interior line strategy cannot be brought into play. 
Subsequent interior line action is similar to that of former days, though 
the handling of containing forces (usually a defensive flank) is different. 

If, then, interior line strategy seems the more suitable of adoption 
for the reasons given above, it must none the less be remembered that 
the preliminary concentration necessary is difficult to effect secretly, that 
lines of operation by which troops can be supplied with food and munitions 
on the scale necessary in France will rarely be available, that the necessary 
freedom of manceuvre will be hard to achieve, and that the perpetual move- 
ment of troops through each other will tax, staffs, transportation services 
and the troops themselves to the utmost. The effect of these conditions 
will be that, generally speaking, against troops whose moral is good, 
interior line operations will tend to slow down and come to a standstill 
before they can procure a sufficiently decisive tactical result to ensure 
strategic development unless the force carrying them out is possessed of 
a highly organized cross-country traction service. This was exemplified 
by the German offensive in the spring of 1918. 

(iv) Where allied armies are fighting side by side but not under one 
supreme command, the tendency will certainly be, as in France, to operate 
on their own parts of the front covering their own communications, and 
therefore generally on exterior lines. 


(b) Effect of Modern Weapons. 


(i) The enhanced fire power of modern weapons, especially machine 
guns and small arms, has increased the fighting value of a weakly held 
line or small detachment. It has therefore become possible to employ 
containing forces weaker in relation to the force contained, or to expect 
them to delay the enemy for a greater length of time than formerly. 
This fact favours the employment of interior lines, but is negatived to 





1 Tanks will in future reduce the quantity of munitions required and cross- 
country tractors will undoubtedly simplify to a very real extent the supply problem 
in roadless areas or on congested fronts 
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some extent by the fact that this delaying power of modern weapons 
also tends to prolong battles and therefore give time for forces acting on 
exterior lines to concentrate at the decisive point. 


(ii) The effect of eircraft, in their fighting as opposed to their recon- 
noitring capacity which will be referred to later, is confined as regards 
strategy to their action against means of intercommunication, headquarters, 
and lines of communication. As regards their action against headquarters 
and means of intercommunication, it seems clear that their effect will be 
greatest on that force which is most dependent on intercommunication, 
namely, that acting on exterior lines, and conversely that that effect will 
be most easily produced and with the smallest number of aircraft by a 
force centrally situated, and one with a small area of headquarters and 
communications to guard, i.e., a force acting on interior lines. 

As regards their action against lines of communication (such as roads 
and railways), the force acting on interior lines is more dependent on those 
available on a narrow front than is a force acting on exterior lines with 
a less dense concentration. The area to be attacked is also more clearly 
defined in the former case than in the latter. 

Aircraft as fighting machines, therefore, appear to favour interior 
line strategy in their action against headquarters and means of inter- 
communication, and exterior line strategy in their action against lines 
of communication. 

(iii) Tanks, though so far a tactical weapon, even now influence a 
commander in his decision as to the strategy which he will adopt, for 
their power of penetration has greatly increased the probability of a tactical 
stroke delivered with the intention of forcing two wings of the hostile 
army apart proving successful. Their effect in this respect is much 
greater than that which they would produce during a strategic concentra- 
tion on exterior lines. 

What the effect of the tank of the future will be on strategy is less 
easy to predict, but it seems fair to imagine that, with increased speed 
and radius of action added to their present power of penetration, 
they will form a strategic weapon constantly employed, in some ways as 
are cavalry, and in others as are aircraft. 

Their power of penetration will still favour interior lines, as will 
probably their power to destroy means of intercommunication, but their 
action against lines of communication may favour exterior lines. 

At present, however, it is rash to attempt to forecast their effect 
beyond the general statement that they will prove a strategic weapon 
of the first importance. 


(c) Intercommunication and Air Reconnaissance. 


Improved means of intercommunication such as wireless telegraphy 
and telephony have, together with the advent of aircraft, undoubtedly facili- 
tated exterior line action, even in its widest sense, but, none the less, delay 
and mistakes in transmission will still occur, and no method of communica- 
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tion can make up for that loss of personal touch with subordinate 
commanders which is so much more easily attained by a commander 
acting on interior lines, nor ensure the exact co-ordination of the action 
of widely separated forces, especially when, as must always happen, 
unforeseen circumstances arise, although in this respect aeroplanes are of 
value in providing a means of personal contact between the staffs of 
widely separated formations. 

On the other hand, aeroplane reconnaissance and the information 
furnished thereby tends to destroy that power of surprise which formerly 
was the main strength of interior line strategy and to reduce to a minimum 
the atmosphere of doubt which so often paralyzed the action of an exterior 
line commander. 

Absolute surprise can nowadays only be achieved in exceptional 
circumstances. Modern surprise is a matter of degree, achieved rather 
by misleading the enemy as to the exact time or point at which some 
action is intended, than by concealing completely the fact that any action 
is intended. 

Finally, improved means of intercommunication have assisted the 
intelligence service. It is doubtful, however, if this has materially assisted 
one of the forms of strategy under consideration more than the other, 
except in the wider sense where the Allies, acting on exterior lines as regards 
the theatres of war considered as a whole, were enabled, by their command 
of the sea, to secure information and transmit it to an extent to which 
Germany could not hope to attain. 


(2) Transport and: Administrative Requirements. 


(i) Highly developed road and railway systems, motor cars, and lorries 
for conveyance of troops and stores undoubtedly favour exterior lines. 
Reserves can be transferred rapidly to meet a situation arising, the weight 
of an offensive can be transferred from one wing to another with a speed 
undreamt of in, say, 1866, and the fear of defeat in detail becomes much 
less pressing. 

The cross-country tractor of the future will, however, in one respect 
to some extent counterbalance this advantage, in that it will render 
a force independent of road and rail facilities for its supply and munition- 
ment in the battle zone, and will also carry troops and guns forward with 
a minimum of delay and fatigue. 

From this it will result that a force can be more densely concentrated 
in an area where road communications are bad, can be supplied in its 
advance regardless of road and rail facilities in the forward zone, and 
can reinforce or relieve its advanced troops without delay or fatigue. 
Consequently, it seems probable that interior line operations in a war 





1 There is hardly any instance of a strategic intention in the late war which 
was not to some extent known to the opposing commander in advance. Date 
and exact place were in most cases the only factors wherein lay a degree of surprise. 
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such as that in France will prove more often successful than heretofore, 
since they will not lose their impetus through the difficulty of keeping 
up the supply of fresh troops and materiel, as was almost invariably the 
case in the past war. 

(ii) The effect of modern administrative requirements is closely 
bound up with the question of transport, for as improved means of trans- 
port have facilitated supply and munitionment, so have the demands 
of these services correspondingly grown. Consequently, the supply of 
troops acting on interior lines remains up to the present a more difficult 
problem than that of a force acting on exterior lines. 

As previously stated, the effect of cross-country tractors may in the 
future materially alter the situation in the forward areas in this respect, 
but where lines of communication are long and rail or fast road transport 
of stores is essential the supply problem of operations by interior lines 
seems likely to remain an extremely difficult one. 


CONCLUSION. 


g. Such, then, are some of the relative advantages and conditions 
essential to success in the employment of these two forms of strategy 
as deduced from history and reviewed in the light of the recent war. 

In the past, on the whole, interior line strategy was safer, less startling, 
and usually productive of less decisive results than exterior line strategy, 
but less likely to lead to disaster in the hands of an average commander. 


Neither is better than the other ; all depends on the man and the conditions 
under which he acts. 

As regards the future, the same appears likely to apply with two 
provisos: (1) That exterior lines will be less dangerous than heretofore, 
and (2) that interior line strategy will be extremely difficult to carry out 
in the case of large forces, unless staff work (and especially administrative 
staff work) is of a very high order, and exceptional transport facilities 
are available. 

As regards the form which is most likely to be adopted, it seems 
probable that in small wars, or even in a national war before national 
armies have taken the field, the selection of one or other method of 
operating will be dependent as in the past on the mentality of the com- 
mander and the conditions in which he finds himself. 

As regards the later stages of a national war on one front, such as 
that just ended in France, it seems probable that both forms of strategy 
will be adopted by the same commander during the same series of 
operations, often in rapid succession. 

As regards operations on two or more “national” fronts, there 
can, however, be no doubt that interior line strategy has every advantage. 





THE VALUE OF CLOSE ORDER DRILL IN 
TRAINING THE SOLDIER FOR WAR. 


By Major M. C. Festina, D.S.O., p.s.c., R.M.L.I. 





“INFANTRY TRAINING,” Chapter 1, Section 1, sub-paragraph 6, 
says: ‘‘Drill in close order is of first importance in producing discipline, 
cohesion, | and the habits of instant obedience to the orders of a 
superior. 

In ‘‘ Platoon Training,’’ Chapter IV, 11, 4 (ii), we see: ‘‘ The first 
and quickest method of teaching discipline i is Close Order Drill.’ 

To whatever Manuals or literature we refer, which deal with the 
preparation of troops for war, we find similar phrases emphasizing the 
necessity of discipline. 

But what is ‘“‘discipline’’? The dictionary defines it as inetnod, rf 
‘* disposition,’ ‘‘ arrangement,”’ ‘‘ system,’’ “‘ order.’ 

These words, when applied to separate and individual articles, or 
men, imply standardization. Therefore, the word ‘“‘ discipline ’’—as 
applied to soldiers—may be taken to mean: 

The standardization of each individual to a moral and physical 
condition, best suited to the purposes of war. 

If we accept that definition, we see that the standardization at which 
we aim is twofold. Firstly, moral; and, secondly, physical. 

In what way then does close order drill help to standardize the 
moral character of the individual ? 

The first lesson taught to a recruit in close order drill is how to 
stand to attention. This involves sufficient self-control to remain 
perfectly still in a certain position, to be fully alert, and to be entirely 
silent. In other words, the position of attention requires the 
subordination of the will of the individual to that of his superior. 

Such an act alone, provided it is voluntarily undertaken in a good 
cause, must in itself be healthy, in that it stimulates the powers of 
self-control and obedience. 

In 1907, Colonel von Spohn, of the German Army, issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Art of Command.’’ On page 1 he says: 
“‘ Every order places the subordinate who receives it in a position of 
constraint, to which he willingly submits without any question, if he 
recognizes the necessity for it. In such a case obedience is not a 
servile submission, but the free gift of a free man.’’ And as such, 
surely, it must be accepted and respected by the superior, so that the 
element of servility may not appear. 

Therein lies the higher art of the Drill Instructor, who should be 
educated to regard military obedience as ‘‘ the free gift of a free man,’” 
rather than the yoke of a military bondage. 
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All other movements in close order drill involve a similar sub- 
ordination of will-power. 

And so we see that the first moral characteristic taught is self- 
control or self-denial. The elimination of self for a certain object, 
accepted by the individual as worthy. 

That quality, of course, is a vital factor in battle. 

But a soldier must learn to assert himself as well as to sacrifice 
himself. 

Surely the fact of the orderly and martial movements of his Com- 
pany or Squad cannot fail to rouse in the individual man a sense of 
pride in a performance brought about by a community of men, all of 
whom have set themselves to attain a common purpose by the united 
efforts of their free wills. 

In such an endeavour the spirit of comradeship is automatically 
invoked. Moreover, concentration and uniformity of effort brought 
into play by a number of men can hardly fail to inspire each man with 
an instinct of power and strength. 

**L’Union fait la Force.’ 

Confidence is born of an innate sense of power, and when thus 
fostered in a military atmosphere, enables the soldier to develop the 
military spirit trained to assert itself in battle. 

Thus does close order drill develop distinct moral faculties in each 
individual, usually, be it noted, without that individual being conscious 
_ of the change which is taking place within him. 

He is learning the hard lesson of self-subordination, and building 
up on that an instinct of comradeship, pride, and power. These go 
far towards the establishment of a healthy Esprit de Corps. 

And now as regards the physical standardization effected by close 
order drill. 

This, in its crudest type, involves an obedience to orders, and the 
performance of certain movements becoming so deeply instilled into the 
mind and memory of the individual, that he will continue to conform 
by instinct, even though he may temporarily have lost his normal 
reasoning powers. 

Further, the tactical value of the compact and orderly movement 
of troops, either on the battlefield or on the line of march is very 
apparent. 

In the warfare of 100 years ago, it was the closed ranks of the 
British infantry, with their deadly volleys of musketry, which changed 
the course of history. 

In 1897, the Soudan was restored to the Empire by the battle of 
Omdurman, where tactics of a similar nature obtained. 

The tactical value of steady ranks, orderly movement, and 
uniformity of method has always played in the past, and must continue 
in the future to play a profound part in the conduct of war. 

But so close are moral considerations bound up with physical ones 
that it is difficult to draw a clear distinction between them. 

‘Moral force,’ said Napoleon, ‘“‘ is to the physical, as three is to 
one.”’ 
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And this will continue whatever inventions science may produce. 

Let us remember that battles are ultimately won by the wills of 
living individual men acting ‘‘en masse,’”’ and inspired with such 
qualities as we have considered. 

Close order drill is the rock upon which the foundation of those 
qualities has been laid in the British Army. It trains the individual 
collectively. 

Other nations may train successful armies in other ways, for 
armies adopt a discipline best suited to their national characteristics. 

But the British system has stood the test of war over and over 
again. 
And an abiding example remains. Whereas close order drill had 
been partially discarded as an anachronism by the British Army prior 
to the late war, it was immediately revived in the field when the full 
strain of war had developed. 

Let us take that lesson to heart, and continue to use close order 
drill as the foundation on which to build up the higher and more 
technical training of the soldier, which the conditions of modern war 
Tequire. 

The Nation or Army which loses the act of self-subordination in 
the individual loses public spirit. That kills unity of effort in a public 
cause. And do we not know that a house divided against itself cannot 


stand ? 
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SUBSTANCE OR SHADOW. 


By COLONEL-COMMANDANT NEIL Haic, C.B., C.M.G. 





THE trend of expert opinion of the present day seems to veer rather im 
favour of the mechanical war machine replacing the human army. 


As painted by the plausible enthusiast : 

(a) Armies of aeroplanes which sally forth immediately war has. 
been declared and which destroy the enemy’s ports, harbours, railways 
and other communications, garrisons and arsenals, etc., will within 36 
hours make the continuance of war an impossibility. 

(6) The tank, it is claimed, costs no more than one trained soldier ; 
it is also claimed it can cross bogs and rivers, and will be impervious 
to all but a direct hit from a gun of some calibre, so it is suggested to 
replace the majority of our infantry and all our cavalry with the tank. 

It is all so well coloured, so plausibly explained that it is apt to 
catch the fancy of the highly imaginative mind, but the sound, common- 
sense Englishman will realize that, although the tank and the aeroplane 
have come to stop, and are great adjuncts to our Army, yet (i) the 
upkeep of armies of aeroplanes and tanks would necessitate an 
enormous outlay, and (ii) the cost of keeping designs ‘‘ up to date’”’ 
would be prohibitive. 

I do not for a moment decry the tank; it is going to be a very 
great feature in our Army of the future, but to commence replacing our 
cavalry and infantry by tanks would be to gamble with the Forces of 
the Crown in a way which the stodgy-minded Briton will never allow, 
and it is the stodgy-minded Briton, as they call him, who made and has 
kept England the great Power which she now is. 

You might almost as well attempt to replace our railway system 
by lines of airships, as substitute tanks for our cavalry and infantry. 

After every war conclusions are hastily drawn, some politicians 
and a few misguided soldiers rush into print with prophecies as to the 
wars of the future. 

Many of us will remember, after the South African War, the 
numerous books and treatises of which the most talked of at the time 
was that of Mr. Erskine Childers. 

His doctrines and prophecies have not been fulfilled, and the 
stodgy-minded Briton will do well while accepting the tank as a very 
important adjunct, to bank on the “‘last 50,000 bayonets produced,”’ 
being the factor which will win the next war. 

It is not my intention to write up the use of cavalry in the late 
War; Brigadier-General Weir’s excellent article in the Cavalry 
Journal of October, 1920, deals fully and conclusively with Colonel 
Fuller’s prolific writings on the merits of the tank and the demerits of 
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the cavalry. General Weir proves most conclusively that in Palestine, 
Afghanistan, our Indian Frontiers and countries of that description, 
the tank cannot go where cavalry can. I would like, however, to 
draw attention to one or two points which have been missed in most of 
the articles and discussions on the subject which I have read and to 
which I have listened. 

1. If cavalry had not been available and acted as a mobile reserve 
at Ypres and on other occasions the scale of German successes would 
have been considerably greater. 

2. If the Germans had had one or two cavalry divisions available 
when they attacked on March aist, 1918, their success would have had 
more far-reaching results. 


3- It was in the last days of March, 1918, that cavalry again saved 
the situation and practically saved Amiens, and ‘‘ during the retreat ’’ 
from March 2ist on this front the activity of tanks was not noticeable. 

4. If cavalry were not indispensable, why during April, 1918, and 
after did nearly every Corps Commander and most Divisional Com- 
manders ‘cry out: for cavalry, and why was it found necessary for a 
number of Yeomanry Regiments to be remounted ? 

Most of Colonel Fuller’s statements are mere prophecies, ahd but 
few are substantiated. 

Allowed that he does not write for advertisement or pecuniary 
gain, but merely, as he himself has said, to stir up the Cavalry Officers 
who, in his opinion, have always suffered from ‘‘ mental inertia,’’ still, 
after reading his many articles one can only conclude his real object is 
to decry cavalry and proclaim the merits of the tank. 

It is always a mistake to bring the personal element into a 
discussion ; and comparisons are odious, but it would be well to remind 
those adherents of Colonel Fuller, to whom his romantic prognostica- 
tions may appeal, that Cavalry Officers with whom he associates the 
term ‘‘ mental inertia,’? compared favourably with the officers of any 
other arm in the late War, especially as regards the percentage who 
distinguished themselves as leaders and fighting commanders; also that 
the training of the cavalry before the War was such that the majority 
of cavalry officers went into the War having less to learn from a pro- 
fessional point of view than their comrades in any other branch of the 
Service. 

It is clear that our future policy must be, whilst maintaining a 
minimum sufficiency of both tanks and aeroplanes for :— 


1. Any small wars into which we may be driven. 
2. The training of pilots. 
3. Instructional purposes. 


To save every shilling and spend it in experiment and to keep enough 


material for constructional purposes on emergency. 
I heard suggestions of huge rewards for the best tank to be 
produced by a certain date, also for the best anti-tank weapon or device. 
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Why no suggestion ofsany reward for the best anti-aircraft gun 
or device? Would that not be of almost greater importance ? 

Prizes for the best military inventions each year and promotion for 
the inventors are obviously desirable. Tanks are not the only thing 
to which invention may add value. 

In conclusion, the cavalry will never be scrapped to make room 
for the tanks; in the course of time cavalry may be reduced as the 
supply of horses in this country diminishes. This greatly depends on 
the life of fox-hunting, for which the class of horse required in the 
cavalry is used. It may therefore be necessary in the course of time 
to stock Government farms for this purpose or import from Australia. 

The stodgy-minded Britisher, as they call him, does not mean to 
“‘ catch at the shadow and lose the substance.” 





- 








FRANCIS GROSE. 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





HE died of apoplexy on May 12th, 1791, this Falstaff among 
antiquaries; this fat, squat, rollicking, laughing Swiss Englishman 
who had written learnedly about the antiquities of the British Isles; 
the friend of Burns who wrote ‘‘Tam O’Shanter’’ for him; the 
collaborator of the redoubtable Pierce Egan; the author of ‘‘ Military 
Antiquities.” Perhaps most of his work is now out of date. But does 
it not add a flavour to the reading of his voluminous researches if one 
remembers that he died of apoplexy—in Paris—aged 56? It is the 
spice of incongruity. And yet this most jovial of men described 
himself as a grumbler, an inveterate grumbler. ‘‘ When to my house,’’ 
wrote Mr. Davis of Wandsworth :— 


‘When to my house he deigns to pass 
Through miry ways, to take a glass, 
How gladly ent’ring in I see 
His belly’s vast rotundity ! 

But though so fat, he béats the leaner 
In ease, and bodily demeanour ; 

And in that mass of flesh so droll 
Resides a social, gen’rous soul.’ 


His obiter dicta were collected in a yolume called ‘‘ The Olio,’’ and with 
much that is of coarse grain there are some pages of admirable chaff. 
One of Grose’s especial butts was General Keppel, who commanded 
the camp at Coxheath: and besides writing the ‘‘ Chronicles of Cox- 
heath Camp,”’ and the ‘‘ Blunders of Barmingheath,’’ Grose is credited 
with the authorship of ‘‘ Advice to the Officers of the British and Irish 
Armies,’’ published in 1789, and containing some of the most droll and 
eternally true satire of the Army that has ever been levelled against it. 
Commanders-in-Chief, General Officers, A.D.C.’s, Colonels, Majors, 
Adjutants, Quarter Masters, Surgeons, Chaplains, Paymasters, young 
officers, Sergt.-Majors, Q.M.-Sergeants, Sergeants, Corporals, Drum 
Majors, Drummers, and Private Soldiers—each have a chapter of 
hints; and the shrewd mockery of these hints has an air of affable 
gravity which does not pall. This advice to General Officers Com- 


manding in Chief is a fair sample of the dry humour. 

‘* Ignorance of your profession is best concealed by solemnity and 
silence, which pass for profound knowledge upon the generality of 
mankind. A proper attention to these, together with extreme severity, 
particularly in trifles, will soon procure you the character of a good 


officer. 
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‘‘It is your duty to be attentive to the public good, but not without 
some regard to your own, in your dispensation of favours. You must 
take care never to advance an officer above one step at a time, however 
brilliant his merit, unless he be your relation: for you must consider, 
that your ignorance in the higher branches of your profession can only 
be covered by the strictest attention to punctilio and the minutia of 
the Service. As you probably did not rise to your present distin- 
guished rank by your own merit, it cannot reasonably be expected that 
you should promote others on that score. Above all, be careful never 
to promote an intelligent officer; a brave, chuckle-headed fellow will 
do full as well to execute your orders. An officer that has an iota of 
knowledge above the common run, you must consider as your personal 
enemy, for you may be sure he laughs at you and your manceuvres.’’ 

And this to General Officers on the Staff :— 

“If any appointments . . . happen to fall within your disposal, 
be sure to give them all in your own regiment and to persons who do 
not want them, and are incapable of doing the business. The less.they 
are qualified to act, the greater the obligation to you, and the more 
evident the demonstration of your power. It will show that your 
favour is sufficient to enable a man to hold and to discharge any office, 
however deficient his knowledge of the duties. 

‘‘ Nothing shows a general’s attention more than requiring a 
number of returns, particularly such as it is difficult to make with any 
degree of accuracy. Let your brigade-major, therefore, make out a 
variety of forms, the more red lines the better: as to the information 
they convey, that is immaterial; no one ever reads them, the chief use 
of them being to keep the adjutants and sergeants in employment, and 
to make a perquisite to your valet-de-chambre, who can sell them at the 
snuff shop or to the grocer.” 

Only the last sentence betrays the eighteenth century: and 
throughout the little book of a hundred and forty pages there are the 
same well-balanced shafts of irony which go silently and fatally to the 
mark. Here are a few :— 

(Lieut.-Colonels): ‘‘ When the regiment is on the march, gallop 
from front ‘to rear as often as possible, especially if the road is dusty. 
Never pass through the intervals, but charge through the centre of each 
platoon. . . The cry of—open to the right and left—incline to the right 
—marks your importance: and it is diverting enough to dust a parcel 
of. fellows already half choked, and. to see a poor devil of a soldier, 
loaded like a jack-ass, endeavouring to get out of the way. In your 
absence the same liberty may be taken by the adjutant.” 

(Adjutants): ‘‘An adjutant is a wit ex-officio, and finds many 
standing jokes annexed to his appointment. . . Reading and writing 
are very necessary accomplishments for an adjutant. If you cannot 
spell, you should keep Entick’s dictionary in your pocket; but it will 
be of little use if you know not the meaning of the words: so it will be 
best for you to get the sergeant-major, or some other intelligent non- 
commission officer, if there be such in the corps, to write your orders, 
letters, etc.”’ 
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(Quartermasters): ‘‘ You need not mind whether the. provisions 
issued to the soldiers be good or bad: If it were always good, they 
would get too much attached to eating to be good soldiers—and as a 
proof that this gormandizing is not military, you will not find in a 
gallant army of 50,000 men a single fat man, unless it be a quarter- 
master or a quartermaster-sergeant. If the soldiers complain of the 
bread, taste it, and say, better men have ate much worse. Talk of the 
bompernickle, or black rye bread of the Germans, and swear you have 
seen the time when you would have jumped at it.”’ 

(Chaplains): ‘‘ Remember that it is your duty, in common with 
the adjutant, to report all the little scandal of the regiment to the com- 
manding officer, whose favour you should omit no means to court and 
procure. This will set you above the malicious jokes of the young 
subalterns.”’ 

(Young Officers): ‘‘ If ever you have been abroad, though but to 
deliver drafts at Embden or Williamstadt, give yourself the airs of an 
experienced veteran; and in particular find fault with all parades, field 
days, or revues, as of no consequence on real service. In regard to all 
these, say you hate to be playing at soldiers.”’ 

(Sergeants): ‘*‘ You are not only to entertain a hearty contempt for 
your officers, but you musi also take care to communicate it to the 
soldiers. The more you appear to despise your superiors, the greater 
respect, you know, your inferiors will profess for you. You will easily 
contrive to humbug the young subalterns, and make them do just what 
you please in the company: but remember that you are to assume the 
merit of their good-natured actions to yourself, and to impute all the 
others to their own impulse.’’ 

(Drummers) : ‘‘ Never sweep the guard-room till the guard is just 
going to be relieved: the unsettled dust will prove to the relieving 
officer ‘that you have not omitted that part of your duty.” 

(Private Soldiers): ‘‘ If the duty runs hard, you may easily sham 
sick, by swallowing a quid of tobacco. Knock your elbow against the 
wall or your tent-pole and it will accelerate the circulation to the quick- 
ness of a fever. Quicklime and soap will give you a pair of sore legs 
that would deceive the surgeon-general himself; and the rheumatism is 
an admirable pretence, not easily discovered.”’ 

It is obvious from these extracts that Captain Francis Grose kept 
his eyes open when he was in the Surrey Militia, and that antiquarian 
studies may be judiciously interspersed with bouts of amiable foolery. 











A GERMAN NARRATIVE OF THE BATTLE OF 
CAMBRAI. | 


Précis of a Pamphlet by Capt. PAUL FREYBE. 





AT the end of 1917 the British attacks in Flanders had been stifled in 
the winter mud ; exhausted Russia was suing-for peace ; Italy had only 
been saved by the arrival of Allied troops from complete defeat in the 
field. The English Higher Command resolved, however, to try a new 
surprise attack on another part of the Western line. The aims of this 
offensive were ambitious and far-reaching, as will be seen from the 
following orders for the attack :— 


“ The object of the operation is to break through the hostile system 
of defences by a coup de main with support of tanks and to throw cavalry 
through the gaps in order to gain further ground. It is intended after 
breaking through the enemy’s forward lines to send forward the Cavalry 
Corps to occupy Cambrai, Bourlon Wood and the passages of the Sensée. 
The 1st Cavalry Division will send a detachment to Sailly and Tilloy 
to cut the roads leading to Cambrai, and effect a junction with the Cavalry 
Corps coming from the area east of Cambrai. 


“The success of the operation depends entirely on our occupying 
the passage of the St. Quentin canal at Masniéres and Marcoing, breaking 
through the rearmost hostile lines of defence, and bringing our cavalry 
into action before the enemy can bring up his reserve divisions for a 
counter attack.” 


The secret of the forthcoming operation was. skilfully kept by the 
English ; their task was, however, facilitated by the local conditions, 
which militated against effective reconnaissance by the defence. 


Two Army Corps (eight Infantry Divisions) and three Cavalry 
Divisions, with the whole of the Tank Corps in France, numbering more 
than 300 machines, were secretly assembled for the attack. About the 
middle of November -all the necessary preparatory measures, thought 
out even to the smallest detail as they were, had been taken. 


On November 2oth a violent bombardment commenced immediately 
before the opening of the infantry attack. Smoke shells concealed 
the approaching tanks and attacking infantry from the German sentries ; 
after a short but intense preparation the hundreds of armoured machines 
moved forward, crushed down the strong entanglements before the 
German lines, and cut lanes for the British infantry, who. penetrated into 
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the weakly held trenches under cover of mist and smoke. Despite their 
gallant resistance, the surprised garrisons were unable to hold either 
the forward or second lines, which were both thinly manned. The 
surprise. had fallen out favourably for the English leaders; the attack 
and break through had been crowned with success. By the end of 
the day the English assaulting troops were already in occupation of the 
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line Moeuvres—Anneux—Cantaing—Noyelles—Rumilly, and had seized 
the heights west of the canal between Crévecoeur and Banteux ; Indian 
cavalry had pushed forward as far as the outskirts of Cambrai. This 
first day had thus unquestionably resulted in a very important success 
for the attack. It was one of the most critical moments of the position 
warfare on the Western Front. 

The British, however, seemed unable to exploit this first success. 
The German reserves arriving with unexpected rapidity, prepared to 
support their comrades struggling successfully to hold up the hostile 
advance in the open country north of the trench lines, Many tanks 
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were destroyed and attempted cavalry attacks were nipped in the bud 
by sweeping machine-gun fire. The subsidiary attacks on the flanks 
of the main effort at Vendhuile and Riencourt failed to gain ground ; 
the English losses became heavier as the hours passed. 


On the morrow the attacks were renewed with fresh forces, but the 
few yards of ground gained could not be held in face of the German 
counter attacks. Anneux and Fontaine were again captured by the 
defenders ; 140 tanks were put out of action or driven from the field 
and as many more lay wrecked and helpless before the German lines. 
The German Command realized that the attempted break through had 
failed and reported to this effect to their fellow countrymen at home. 
At the same moment in London the bells of St. Paul’s Cathedral were 
celebrating “‘ the greatest victory since the Marne.” 


The efforts of the British were now directed no longer towards a 
break through—that had to be recognized as hopeless—but to widening 
the salient already driven into the enemy’s front by attacks on both 
flanks. The combat on November 22nd raged furiously around Moeuvres 
and Fontaine ; the latter place was taken and retaken but finally remained 
in German hands. The wood of La Folie was also recovered by a counter 
attack ; all the British assaults on the front Rumilly—Vendhuile proved 
fruitless. 

November 23rd was noteworthy for the violence of the fighting round 
Bourlon. The assailants here gained ground by dint of fierce efforts 
and held at one time the greater part of Bourlon Wood, but could not 
maintain it. Their artillery had by now reduced to heaps of ruins 
not only the villages which had been the scenes of the fighting, but 
large portions of Cambrai itself. 


On the 24th the English offensive degenerated into a series of dis- 
jointed and partial attacks. Inchy, Bourlon village and wood, Banteux, 
and Fontaine were all, during the next four days, the object of resolute 
but unsuccessful efforts. Many prisoners and machine guns fell into 
German hands in the course of these combats. ‘‘ Moreover, the tactical 
position grew daily more unfavourable. The English attack had dashed 
forward and was now hung up. The forward troops and reserves lay 
exposed to effective enfilade fire from north and south; while their 
rearward communications could only be maintained by means of tracks 
exposed by day and night alike to the beating cross-fire of the German 
batteries sweeping the ground right up to the forward positions.” 


By November 2gth the British offensive had died away. “ After 
ten days the great attempt at a break through around Cambrai had 
suffered the fate of the Flanders offensive, and split up into local attacks ; 
the great tank battle had completely petered out. The gain of ground 
achieved bore no proportion to the heaviness of its cost. The proud 
squadrons of tanks and cavalry lay annihilated on the corpse-strewn 
battlefield, which, like the Flanders marshes, had become in a short 
few days the graveyard of the flower of the British Army.” 
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Meanwhile the German Command was quietly preparing a counter 
offensive for the purpose of recovering the lost ground. ‘“‘ On November 
30th the battle blazed up again ; the initiative was now with the Germans, 
and this time it was the turn of the British to be surprised as by a bolt 
from the blue. According to their own admission, they had no warning 
of the violent counter blow now delivered.”’ 


Heavy artillery, mortars and trench mortars opened the battle. 
Between Moeuvres and Bourlon and from: Fontaine and La Folie the 
surprised British were thrown back, and repulsed after hard fighting 
from Graincourt, Anneux and Cantaing also. 

On the south face of the salient, at 8.50 a.m., the German infantry 
also advanced against the villages of Gonnelieu and Villers Guislain. 
By 10 a.m. these were in their hands, the hostile lines having been rapidly 
overrun ; and the German artillery had gone forward over the Scheldt. 
The stubborn English defenders, who fought desperately, especially at 
La Vacquerie and Le Pavé, lost heavily and left 4,000 prisoners and several 
batteries in the assailants’ hands. The first rush carried the German 
troops not only back over the area previously lost on the flanks of the 
salient but far beyond their original front lines into the English battery 
positions on the southern part of the battlefield. The towns of Vendhuile 
and Honnecourt were also carried by storm. By this advance beyond 
their own former lines the Germans drove a broad wedge into the English 
front and compelled General Byng to throw the mass of his deeply 
echeloned reserves against this new threat in the south. Counter attacks 
supported by cavalry and tanks failed to recover the ground lost. 
December 1st saw the same fruitless British efforts against Moeuvres 
on the west bank of the Scheldt. At Epéhy a charge of Indian cavalry 
was beaten off. More than 60 guns and 100 machine guns, with several 
hundred prisoners, were the trophies acquired by the Germans in the 
day’s fighting. 

The gradual narrowing of the salient held by his troops and the 
resulting fact that the German batteries were able to command the whole 
of the interior of the pocket and take it under concentric fire compelled 
Byng to fall back from Masniéres, At the same time he renewed his 
efforts around Bourlon and La Vacquerie ; all proved fruitless and the 
Germans took nine guns and 18 machine guns, thus bringing up their 
total captures to 6,000 prisoners and 100 guns. 


On December 4th the British were forced to surrender further ground 
in face of violent pressure. La Vacquerie was evacuated ; on the other 
hand the efforts to throw back the Germans in the south continued 
vigorous but without result. Meanwhile the Germans were on their 
side swiftly regrouping their forces for a renewed offensive on a large 
scale on the 5th. This was delivered on a front of six miles from Grain- 
court to Noyelles.and penetrated to a depth of 24 miles, occupying both 
these villages, together with Anneux and Cantaing. Marcoing -was 
stormed next day, and the battle henceforward degenerated into local 
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fighting and gradually died out. “‘ Twenty divisions, a third of the whole 
British forces in France, were engaged in this battle, and must be regarded 
as in part annihilated. The total British losses at Cambrai included 
227 officers and 9,600 men taken prisoners, 172 guns, 742 machine guns, 
Ig trench mortars captured; 32 German guns, captured in the first 
British attack, were retaken in the counter offensive, which also. brought 
in a large booty in materiel and supplies of all kinds. Over 140 British 
tanks were disabled, 75 being wrecked behind the German lines and 32 
in No Man’s Land. The English people could not but recognize that the 
I9gI7 campaign in France and Belgium had been a failure.” 





THE LOSS OF MOUNT KEMMEL, 25th APRIL, 1918. 


Translated from ‘‘ Die Leiber im Welt Krieg,’”’ a regimental record of 
the Bavarian Infanterie Leib Regiment (Foot Bodyguard Regiment). 





LIEUT.-COLONEL J. BORASTON, late Private Secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief in France, has disposed of the legend that the 
British lost Kemmel in April, 1918, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for October, 1920. In this he gives the French and British 
dispositions. It was time, for even the French Chief of the General 
Staff, General Buat, in his recently published book ‘‘ Ludendorff,”’ 
seems to think that the British were responsible, since he writes :— 


**Les Anglais évacuent le saillant d’Ypres mais le 12 Avril déja, 
le progression se ralentit sensiblement. Le 25, dans un dernier effort, 
les Allemandes mettent le main sur le Mont Kemmel, mais ils ne 
peuvent pousser plus avant. Une fois de plus, des divisions 
francaises sont venues a temps pour mettre une terme aux progrés des 
attaques que Ludendorff arréte.”’ 

It was thought to complete the picture given by Lt.-Col. Boraston 
that an account of the capture of Kemmel from the German side would 
be of interest. 


THE ATTACK OF THE 2ND BATTALION OF THE BAVARIAN Foot 
BODYGUARD REGIMENT ON KEMMEL HILL, 25TH APRIL, 1918. 


A waning moon shines hazily through the thin mist that rises 
damp and cold from the valley of the Douve as we move forward 
noiselessly like a column of ghosts into our positions preparatory to 
the attack. Kemmel Hill, well-known to all the divisions that have 
served in Flanders, rises straight up out of the plain overlooking every- 
thing with an unconcealed curiosity and keeping watch over Ypres, 
England’s honour and pride. Its dark silhouette now stands out 
clearly against the pale night sky, as our men get to work with their 
spades in the craters and shell-holes. 

The French outposts are alert and restless, their rockets and light- 
balls constantly illuminating the scene, and their rifles and machine 
guns scarcely silent a moment. They are close to us, not more than 
two to three hundred yards away, and we have already suffered con- 
siderably from their night firing. Their artillery is fairly quiet, except 
for its attention to the Douve Valley. 

At 3 a.m. our gas-shells are fired over a broad front, tearing 
through the air above us incessantly and bursting behind Kemmel, 
spreading a white mist over the dark outline of the ridge. The French 
rifle fire increases, and the batteries begin a barrage fire in reply. 
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Lying close-packed in the craters, we put on'our gas-masks, as:‘our 
eyes were already filling with tears. There are still three desperate 
hours of waiting before the assault, and happy is he who is so tired 
that he can sleep through them. 

About six o’clock, bursts of flame appear on the Kemmel Ridge, 
and the earth shakes with the detonation of the high-explosive ‘shells. 
The noise is tremendous, and one’s ears become ‘semi-insensible: it is 
all one united and endless roar of thunder, the whole world is grey and 
miserable and filled with the gigantic tumult. So great is the noise 
that the men close by can scarcely hear one’s voice. The French 
outposts are getting more active than ever; shooting so rapidly: that 
their rifle barrels must be red-hot. 

The dawn is long in breaking, the daylight coming almost 
imperceptibly slowly through all the smoke and mist. One can see 
the foot of Kemmel, but the view is then stopped by a dense black 
curtain of smoke only lit up by the bursts of flame from the high- 
explosive shell. Some three or four hundred yards ahead the sight is 
terrible, great heaps of earth go hurtling into the air, and break up 
into fragments as they come down, one big tree after another is lifted 
up out of the ground and then collapses flat, smashing down others in 
its fall. 

At last it is time to get ready; the craters and shell-holes are full 
of activity. A few men get up and run; crouching from place to place 
across the open, shouting and making signals; then helmets appear 
over the edge of each crater followed by the muzzles of rifles, and one 
can see the packs being swung on to the men’s backs. 

Those infernal French outposts seem to have an endless supply of 
ammunition, and even in the dawn-light get in many a well-aimed 
shot. A few of them are up in the roof of a farmhouse just ahead of 
us. The Minenwerfer must get to work, for that farm will have to be 
in ruins within the next five minutes, before the assault begins. But 
the men do not wait for it, and, seeing the others begin to move about, 
they get up from the craters and go forward. Many a one falls back 
into the crater or stumbles forward a few paces, and then snatches at 
the air and falls flat. But there are two Minenwerfer, and shot after 
shot leave their stumpy barrels; close by also are two machine guns, 
which rattle out the bullets in a continuous stream. | Suddenly their 
firing stops—the moment has arrived, and everyone is away forward to 
the assault. The men jump up and stumble forward across the field. 
Already blue-grey forms are hurriedly running towards us out of the 
mist with their arms in the air and their mouths wide open’ calling out 
something. The advance makes good: ‘progress: looking straight 
ahead we hurry along, jumping over shell-holes and through craters, 
and then scramble up a steep: slope that muSt once have formed the 
side of a road-cutting.. The Bavarian Bodyguards press forward with 
hand-grenades and rifles in their hands or ammunition bags’ and 
machine guns on their shoulders. Close up to the curtain of smoke 
grey figures can be seen advancing with rifles at the ready, behind the 
barrage, undeterred by the:hail of bullets and splinters, and firing. their 
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illuminating, pistols.into the air, the white bullets going high up into 
the mist and. falling back into the. smoke—giving us the information 
that they are ascending Kemmel and that victory is in sight. Thus 
the first positions of the enemy are over-run: there are French troops 
everywhere. Could they no longer trust the defence of Kemmel to the 
British, we wonder ? 

We press on further for a considerable distance, not knowing 
whether it is uphill, across plough or meadow or through woods, one’s 
feet: moving automatically through the chaos and the churned-up 
ground. The barrage had already moved on to the top of the hill and 
then’ on down its northern slope—we have won the high ground, the 
decisive point, and yet not all. 

The tast steep slope had once been a wood; and now it all lies a 
mass’ of dead timber and broken stumps connected with barbed wire, 
the leading men getting entangled up to their chests in the complicated 
maze: then suddenly the machine guns open again, some that had 
stayed behind and had not been caught by our bombardment. A few 
moments delay and forward once more—we must keep moving on. 

There is heavy fighting on all sides. To the right one can see the 
3rd Battalion on the main ridge of the Greater Kemmel. By 8.5 a.m., 
that is to say, just an hour after the attack began, it has already cap- 
tured Kemmel Tower and the position of the Greater Kemmel close by. 
The summit is still in a cloud of smoke and mist, and the upper slopes 
under a heavy bombardment, while, immediately below, the white 
light-signals keep moving up further, denoting a victorious advance. 

A narrow, sunken lane, with steep sides the height of a man, offers 
cover, and the men lie in it packed close together while the continuous 
French rifle fire whistles past just above their heads. In front the 
protection against enfilade fire gets less, but by advancing it is hoped 
to reach the saddle of the ridge and surround the pill-boxes, which can 
now be clearly seen as the smoke and mist begin to disperse. Ten or 
fifteen men go forward, followed by others, and they crawl along, push- 
ing their rifles in front of them, but soon many of them remain motion- 
less and lifeless. That effort is in vain; perhaps an advance to the left 
might succeed. A patrol of three men has already moved out in that 
direction and is now fighting three enemy machine guns placed in the 
undergrowth and firing desperately down the slope. The three men 
jump up and throw their hand-grenades among the machine-gun 
crews, blowing a few men in the blue-grey uniforms to. pieces and 
smashing the machine guns. However, as they are about to rush 
across a strip of cultivation, about sixty paces wide, machine guns 
open fire along the whole length of the slope. Nothing can be done 
against them. 

| \After the hours of deafening noise and endless roar of guns, it has 
now become comparatively quiet except for the short rapid bursts of 
machine-gun fire; the dim twilight of the smoke and mist is now 
gradually being replaced by the sun streaming through a blue morning 
‘sky. The slope of the hill, torn-up and devastated, can now be clearly 
seen, while above us stand the solid concrete pill-boxes, from whose 
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sides and corners come thin yellow flashes of rifle fire..;,Our shells are 
still tearing through the air above us, but all go on, beyond: thé, slope 
and burst far away without being of any help to us. 

The Kemmel summit and the eastern slope of the ridge show no 
sign of life: the attack has been successful there, and the pursuit, may 
have already begun into the plain beyond towards Locre.. All our 
machine guns are now up in position close together; when a round 
helmet appears ahead it is immediately. fired at from their ten barrels, 
and in this manner the enemy is kept down under cover. Against the 
concrete pill-boxes, however, we are powerless. 

To our left we are now in touch with the Bavarian Jager, who are 
also meeting with stubborn resistance on their whole front; hand- 
grenade fighting by both sides for the line of the ridge and a wood is 
still in progress. A Jager patrol gets close up to the lowest of the pill- 
boxes, one of them has reached the concrete base of it and is looking 
into a loophole that is just above the ground level. It is the signal. for 
us to get forward. Volunteers and hand-grenade men first ; and if they 
can advance, ‘two companies are to follow immediately. The rush 
across the stretch of cultivation succeeds, but at the final slope the maze 
of branches, bushes and wire forms an obstacle that can only be slowly 
surmounted. The men who had gone in front at the beginning of the 
attack are lying in front of it; they reached here, so close to their final 
objective an hour or so ago, advancing through the hail of bullets and 
into the smoke-curtain to prepare the way for those behind against 
surprise and unnecessary loss; they had arrived within a few yards of 
the concrete pill-boxes and had there fallen. 

The first pill-box is empty, one of its walls has been smashed in 
by a heavy shell, the mass of débris half covering two Frenchmen. A 
narrow communication trench leads from it for a few. yards over the top 
of the rise, and more French are lying in it with horrible wounds. An 
N.C.O. is leading, and he now moves forward along the trench, but 
raising himself up on both arms to look ahead over the top, two 
machine guns open fire and riddle the tree-trunks and branches around. 

‘* Forward the hand-grenades.’” They are near by, and four or 
five men come up and pass on their grenades to the front; behind them 
the machine guns are brought up into position. The grenades are 
thrown on to the roof of the next pill-box, and the machine guns fire 
on the French garrison tumbling over one another in their efforts to 
reach other shelter. In this manner three pill-boxes are captured, but 
the others are unassailable. The French have noticed our break into 
their line, and we are now subjected to a continual rifle fire from three 
sides. Even a field gun suddenly opens fire close by at our machine 
guns, and its gunner has a steady hand and a sure aim. 

The French are putting up a stubborn resistance, and have still no 
thought of surrender, in spite of the fact that they must be almost cut 
off and surrounded. On the western slope of the Greater Kemmel 
their resistance has been gradually overcome. Covered by machine- 
gun batteries, two officers and twenty of the Bavarian Bodyguard work 
slowly forward among the craters, and then rush forward down the 


northern slope. 
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A‘ deep gully separates the Greater from the Lesser Kemmel, and 
the British * have dug large shelters in its steep sides. At this moment 
they rush out of their shelters and advance extended up the slope in an 
effort to prevent our outflanking movement by a counter-attack. The 
Bavarian Bodyguards are, however, there ready to meet them. A 
section of the 4th Company, with the machine’ guns of the 11th 
Company in addition, are extended in line and direct their fire into the 
attacking French and British troops. 

They are also able to enfilade the French troops defending the 
Lesser Kemmel against our attack (the 2nd Battalion); on its far slope 
the French are lying in the formation of close column of platoons, 
whilst in the trenches immediately in front of us they are closely packed 
shoulder to shoulder. The effect of this enfilade fire is devastating. 

Men of the 5th and 6th Companies move forward and prolong the 
thin line of the 4th. The enemy’s resistance soon becomes disordered, 
a few of the French drop their rifles and attempt to leave the fight, but 
their officers and the British troops who do not yet regard the battle as 
lost, throw themselves into the breach, their khaki coats contrasting 
with the blue-grey uniforms of the French. The severe fight rages for 
over an hour above the gully, until at last the outflanking movement is 
completed. A final effort to break through along the gully turns out 
to be merely a run into a death-trap. Hand-grenades are thrown into 
ihe entrances of the dug-outs, and the defenders, cut off from any 
further hope of relief, and surrounded by men of the 4th, 5th and 11th 
Companies of the Bavarian Bodyguard Regiment, are surrounded and 
taken prisoners, in all forty officers with their colonel and 380 men, 
almost double the force attacking them. 

It is mid-day and Kemmel is captured. Below in the plain the 3rd 
Battalion has been advancing for some time, its front skirmishing 
line well ahead. 

The companies move forward over Kemmel Ridge. The com- 
mander of the 7th Company is about to point out new objectives to his 
men when a stray British shell hits him, and the regiment loses one 
of its youngest and best leaders, Felix Freiherr von Ow. 

That evening we are again lying among the shell holes and craters, 
and looking back now at the dark outline of the hill we feel the full 
pride of victory, a pride that is mixed with sorrow for those we have 
lost who helped us to add to our laurels the fame of capturing 
Kemmel Hill. 





1 Only some British machine gunners and trench mortar detachments were 
present. : 





THE CAPTURE OF ST. MIHIEL BY THE 
BAVARIAN IIIrd CORPS, 21st-24th SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


Résumé of GENERAL CHERFILS’ account in ‘‘La guerre de la delivrance.”’ 





THE recapture of the St. Mihiel salient by the American army in 
1918 is well known. How it was lost in 1914 has generally been for- 
gotten. General Cherfils’ book is the first that gives a coherent 
account of the operations. 

The brilliant defence made by the French Third Army about 
Verdun in the first ten days of September, 1914, during the battle. of 
the Marne, was followed a few days later by a mishap. Thenceforward 
until the American offensive in 1918 there existed what General 
Cherfils calls the ‘‘ pocket of St. Mihiel,’’ a salient jutting into the 
French position which affected the course of operations throughout the 
war in the Verdun—Epinal area. 

Owing to the exhaustion of the corps of the French Third Army 
the pursuit of the German Fifth Army after the battle of the Marne 
was not pressed, and by the 15th September the Crown Prince was 
able to halt and face his opponent on the dominant positions south of 
Mont Faucon and about Varennes, where his army remained till 
September, 1918. 

The main body of the French Third Army halted abreast and west 
of Verdun, while its VIth Corps and General Durand’s Group (the 
65th, 67th, and 75th Reserve Divisions) passed through Verdun and 
crossed to the right bank of the Meuse. On the 16th the VIth Corps 
was to move north towards Mangiennes while General Durand’s three 
divisions marched parallel and east of it from Etain towards Spincourt. 
Thus. General Sarrail had divided his army into two parts, separated 
by the Meuse. 

General Cherfils gives his opinion that General Sarrail’s intention 
was to cut the lines of retreat of the Crown Prince’s army eastwards 
towards the Rhine, but, as he says, it would have been preferable to 
ensure the further retreat of that army by’ a more vigorous pressure 
on the left bank of the Meuse before dividing his own force in 
this manner. 

While the right of the Third Army was thus advancing. north- 
wards on a broad front east of the Meuse by Mangiennes and Spin- 
court, three German corps, the XIVth, Bavarian IIIrd, and. Vth 
Reserve. were moving from west and south-west of Metz to attack 
westwards behind it, in the general direction Toul—St. Mihiel. 

The defence of the Hauts de Meuse was at this time changing 
hands. The Second Army was in: the process of entrainment on. its 
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way to the western flank to extend the battle-front east of Amiens. 
The VIIIth Corps, however, which had been transferred from the 
First to. the Second Army on the 15th September, and had taken over 
the defence of part of the Hauts de Meuse, was at first left in position 
as it was engaged with the enemy east of the Trouée de Spada. By 
the 18th its réth Division was occupying Vigneulles and the foot of 
the Woeuvre plain, while its 15th Division remained on the Hauts de 
Meuse, when at midnight it was transferred to the Third Army. At 
midday on the 19th it was, however, ordered by the French Higher 
Command to entrain at once for St. Menéhould whence it was to be 
transported to join the Sixth Army north of Paris. 

General Cherfils points out that the French Higher Command thus 
withdrew a corps from the battle-front, creating a gap which the 
Third Army commander could not fill. 

In the meantime the movement of the VIth Corps and General 
Durand’s Reserve Divisions had been cancelled. On the 19th General 
Durand was given a new command on the front north of Verdun, while 
his three divisions were sent off to hold the Hauts de Meuse on a 
broad front between Diéppe, east of Verdun, and Vigneulles north- 
east of St.'Mihiel. Thus the 65th moved to about Damloup—Eix— 
Moulainville and the 67th to Diéppe—Broville—Hautecourt—Grimau- 
court; while the 75th had a regiment at Tresauvaux—Combres, the 
remainder of ‘it holding the Hauts de Meuse from Thillot sous Les 
Cétes to Creue, with the 149th Brigade at Vigneulles. The three 
divisions were thus extended over a front of twenty miles, with a wide 
gap of six miles between Grimaucourt and Tresauvaux. 

With the VIth Corps General Sarrail intended to retake Etain, 
and ‘‘did not appear to suspect the danger approaching the Hauts de 
Meuse farther south; behind the long screen of Durand’s divisions 
along the Hauts de Meuse he had no mass of manceuvre in reserve to 
meet the unexpected.’’ The gap in the battle-front created by the with- 
drawal of the VIIIth Corps from in front of St. Mihiel therefore 
remained unfilled. 

General Cherfils comments that either the French Higher Com- 
mand should have ordered the First Army to fill it or General Dubail, 
as its commander, should have done so on his own initiative, but the 
First Army commander, he says, gives the excuse that his forces were 
fully occupied in defending their own sector, opposite Toul, against 
the attack of the German XIVth Corps about Limey.! The only 
assistance given was the dispatch of the 2nd Cavalry Division with its 
artillery northwards to Woinville, where later on it held up the flank- 
guard the Germans had sent from Vigneulles towards Heudicourt and 
Buxiéres. 

The Bavarian IIIrd Corps advancing westwards towards 
Vigneulles and St. Mihiel, north of the XIVth Corps, therefore found 
the way practically open for it. ‘‘ On the 2oth September, at 8.30 a.m., 





1 General Dubail, in his book ‘‘ Quatre Années de Commandement,”’ points out 
that St. ‘Mihiel section was in Third Army area at the time of its loss. 
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Hattonchatel, Hattonville and Vigneulles were bombarded, and at 
5 p.m. the Bavarians entered Vigneulles. During the night Hatton- 
chatel was taken without resistance being. offered, and’ the 149th 
Brigade retired in disorder on St. Mihiel, abandoning the Hauts de 
Meuse to the IIIrd Bavarian Corps, who were astonished at such an 
easy victory. 

‘On the 20th General Sarrail. had at last realized the danger 
threatening. his position and gave orders for the 21st to meet it... He 
sent the VIth Corps south-eastwards and directed the 67th Division 
towards the Meuse at Genicourt and Lacroix, placing the 75th Division 
under the orders of the commander of the 67th Division. But it was 
too late. The enemy by the morning of the 21st held the entire sector 
of the Hauts de Meuse between Combres and Heudicourt, a front of 
twelve miles. 

‘On the 21st General Sarrail issued orders for the recapture of. 
the lost sector of the Hauts de Meuse on the 22nd. For this, purpose 
he intended to employ the VIth Corps, and the 67th and 75th Divisions 
supported by four batteries of 120. mm. guns from Verdun. In its 
retreat the 75th Division had halted on a line Lavigneville—Varvinay— 
Savonniéres. On the 21st, however, the Germans took Lavigneville 
and thus broke the new line of defence of the 75th Division. At 8 a.m. 
on the 22nd the first shells fell on the Fort des Romains, and the Fort 
des Paroches was also bombarded. For this operation the enemy had 
brought a heavy battery into position south of the Bois de Lamorville, 
14 mile south-east of the village of that name. Des Paroches replied 
to this bombardment energetically but without effect, while the Fort 
des Romains remained silent and apparently lifeless.!. The VIth Corps 
did not succeed either in retaking the lost sector of the Hauts de Meuse 
or in stopping the Germans at the gap of Spada. 

‘*On the 24th September the Germans dispersed the remnants of 
the 75th Division which attempted to hold a line Rouvrois—Spada— 
Senonville, with its two batteries north of the Céte Ste. Marie. The 
two batteries withdrew across the Meuse at Dompcevrin to Maizey, 
taking up a position on the left bank covering the bridges at Maizey 
and Bannoncourt. The IIIrd Bavarian Corps continued its attack, 
heedless of the French VIth Corps on its right flank.” 

Though General Sarrail had been unable to stop the German 
offensive on the right bank of the Meuse during the advance on the 
21st-24th September from Vigneulles on St. Mihiel, he was more 
successful on the left bank. 

On the 24th the 65th Reserve Division was brought down by rail 
from Verdun towards St. Mihiel. It had to detrain at Woimbey and 
thence marched to Rupt on the St. Mihiel—Bar le Duc road. ‘* Here 
it was rejoined by the remnants of the 75th Division.”’ 





1 The German account is that the fort was taken by assault without preliminary 


bombardment. 
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"It was these two-divisions under the command of General Durand 
that held up the German advance along the Bar le Duc road and forced 
it back on Chauvoncourt. 

**The Vith Corps’ with the 65th Division was able to remain on 
the right bank of the Meuse, its front running obliquely from Maizey 
to St. Remy. It was, however, unable to cut the German communica- 
tions between St. Mihiel and Vigneulles. 

‘“This situation established on the 24th September, 1914, remained 
unchanged for over three years.” 

The French Higher Command soon realized its error in withdraw- 
ing the VIIIth Corps from the Woeuvre battle-front before arranging 
for its relief; and so, on the 23rd, it ordered it to return to the Meuse. 
Its 16th Division was entrained at Ste. Menéhould for Lerouville, 
whence it marched towards the Bois Brulé near Apremont. Its 15th 
Division marched by Brabant en Argonne and arrived at Dompcevrin 
on the Meuse on the 26th, but was unable to force the crossing there. 
It therefore withdrew ‘on Pierrefitte and marched: on to Lerouville to 
rejoin its sister division about the Bois Brulé. 
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THE BRITISH ATTACK ON BEAUMONT-HAMEL, 
JULY Ist, 1916. 


(Extracted from the ‘‘ History of the Wiirtemberg Reserve Infantry 
Regiment No. 119.’’) 





THE morning dawned on rst July and saw the position of the regiment 
ripe for attack. But although the nerves of the troops were naturally 
not unaffected by the previous seven days’ bombardment, their spirit 
was unbroken. The hard toil of repairing the trenches, always so 
irksome, well repaid itself, and to it the regiment owed its slight losses. 
The casualties caused by the bombardment amounted to 20 killed 
and 83 wounded. A report from ‘‘ Moritz’’ (the code name for the 
German listening set in this sector) and the statement of a Polish Jew 
taken prisoner in a night attack by the roth Company alike gave 
1st July as the date of the attack. The night had been a disturbed 
one, and the hostile shell fire only died down shortly before daylight. 
Shortly after daybreak there appeared in the clouds a host of English 
aeroplanes, and on the horizon numerous captive balloons; in the 
enemy trenches unusual activity was reported. By degrees the bom- 
bardment began once more, and at 6.30 p.m. it became intense. In 
a few minutes everything was veiled in a cloud of dust and smoke, 
crashing and roaring and spitting forth fragments of steel. The 
moment for the assault had come. All realized it and prepared to 
receive it, imi on their equipment, seizing their rifles, and setting 
their grenades. Officers and men stood ready for action on the fire- 
steps and in the dug-outs, awaiting the lifting of the hostile barrage. 


Shortly before 8 a.m. shells ceased to fall on the sector of 
Beaumont South, and in thick waves the British left their trenches and 
moved at a walk down into the valley and up the further slope. 
In a few seconds the garrisons of the firing trenches were alarmed, the 
line occupied, and fire opened. Artillery support was asked for by 
telephone and by means of light signals. The storming troops, mown 
down by the rifle and machine-gun fire of the defenders, suffered so 
heavily that they were forced to halt and take cover. Only at a few 
points in trench B 5 did they succeed in entering the German front 
line; the garrison of the second trench fell on them from the front, 
and that of the first trench from the flank, and threw them out, cap- 
turing two Lewis guns, which were at once brought into action against 
the retreating foe. Inthe Ancre valley also the front line was broken 
into and some grenade fighting, which soon turned in our favour, took 
place in the valley in front of the cross galleries of the trench. The 
enemy now attempted to establish himself in shell holes in front of our 
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lines, and by fire from these to cover the advance of fresh stormers ; 
but the fire of our artillery caught them and compelled them to seek 
shelter in the valley sloping down to the Ancre, which was already 
swept by our trench mortars. Finally, the British were driven back in 
disorder to their own lines. By 10 a.m. the attack on the 1st Battalion 
sector had been repulsed. 

Meanwhile, serious fighting was in progress in the sector of 
Beaumont North. The English had taken the village as their minor 
objective and were still heavily shelling the position in front of it at 
a time when the assault in the south had already begun. At 8.15 a.m., 
in the midst of the drum fire, the earth was shaken by a concussion more 
tremendous than any that could be caused even by the largest shell; 
in front of the 8th Company the whole surface of the ground swelled 
up into a mighty fountain and descended in a hail of stones and earth 
on to the heads of the defenders. The British had by dint of six 
months’ work driven a tunnel 300 yards long under the projecting 
angle of our position known as the ‘‘ Hawthorn Redoubt ’’ and blown 
it into the air by means of an immensely powerful charge of explosive. 
Three groups of the first section of the 9th Company were wiped out; 
all the dug-outs in the immediate neighbourhood were shattered and 
collapsed, and only two groups managed to dig themselves out. The 
field was as white as if snow had fallen, and a gigantic crater 150 feet 
across and 60 feet deep yawned on the crest of the ridge. The 
explosion of the mine was the signal for the attack. Wave after 
wave climbed out of the hostile trenches and advanced at a walk, 
their bayonets gleaming in the sun. Massed columns descended the 
slopes from Auchonvillers, carrying beams and planks for bridging 
the trenches. Eight assaulting waves took part in the attack. Field 
batteries stood limbered up in Auchonvillers, cavalry were in readiness 
behind the village, all prepared to take part in the pursuit of the 
retreating Germans. Near the sugar factory stood an English artillery 
staff watching the advance and waiting for the moment when they 
should be able to report—‘‘ break through ”’; but they were to be spared 
the trouble. The roth and 11th Companies and their machine guns 
received the attackers with sweeping volleys, so effective that their 
progress was stopped half-way across No Man’s Land, and their sup- 
ports did not dare to venture out of their trenches. But the oth 
Company near the crater was out of action; and here the British, 
finding for the moment no opposition, boldly pushed forward mortars 
and machine guns into the trenches to the left of the crater, where the 
third section was shut up in large dug-outs, three of the four entrances 
of which had been completely blocked by débris. The one remaining 
means of escape was a small gap, which the sentry was in the act of 
widening in order to free his imprisoned comrades. Behind the 
blocked doorway stood 1st Lieutenant der R. Miihlbayer with his men. 
Before the passage could be cleared, the English had got into the 
trenches afid bayoneted the sentry, his body falling down on the top 
of the men standing on the stairs. Vicefeldwebel Davidsohn shot the 
assailant in the eye with a flare pistol; hand grenades and smoke bombs 
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then rained down into the dug-out and drove back its garrison from the 
doorway. No reply was made to a summons to surrender, as there 
was still some hope of rescue by their comrades. Meanwhile, Sergeant 
Aicheler, of the 2nd Machine-gun Company, with his machine-gun 
crew, threw himself on the assailants; he was assailed with hand 
grenades but held his ground, preventing the advance of British 
reinforcements, and beating down with his fire three hostile machine 
guns which had been brought into action. Nevertheless, the position 
at the crater was now extremely critical; there were no reserves 
available in the village, and if the attack penetrated so far the whole 
line on either flank would be in imminent peril. However, help was 
at hand. 


In the second trench was a section of the 7th Company, and in the 
third trench a section of the 12th Company, with two rifles apiece; the 
leaders of these sections received orders to hurry forward to the help 
of the endangered wing. Recognizing the urgency of the case, they 
pushed forward with their sections over the open, occupied shell holes, 
and checked the hostile advance. To the right of the crater the attack 
broke down before the cross-fire of the infantry and machine guns of the 
121st Reserve Regiment, which were firing over the trenches in their 
rear from the town, and the so-called Hill Redoubt and the garrison 
now flanked the attack of the British on the 1r21st. The effects were soon 
noticeable, and the attackers slowed up, stopped, threw themselves 
down and opened fire against the troublesome trenches on their flanks. 
An aeroplane dropped bombs on the advancing 12th Company, but 
with little effect. Meantime, the British were extending their gains 
along the German trenches to the left of the crater. Vicefeldwebel 
Moogle, of the 7th Company, endeavoured to drive them back by bomb- 
ing, but could gain no ground. An English machine gun erected on 
the edge of the crater, in a position commanding a wide field of fire, 
swept the whole area with a hail of bullets; Sergeants Hess and Rapp, 
of the 12th Company, succeeded in shooting down the crew, after many 
casualties had been caused to their commands. From the second 
trench, held by the roth Company, Lieutenant d. L. Blessing had 
reconnoitred the position around the crater, and quickly collecting a 
troop of six bombers advanced against the enemy who had penetrated 
the first line. Mégle also pushed forward with some men of the 7th 
and 12th Companies, and a violent combat ensued, as a result of which 
the English were annihilated, and their leader, a gallant lieutenant, 
wounded and captured. The buried garrison were then dug out and 
freed. A sentry then observed an English machine gun preparing to 
come into action barely twenty yards from the trenches; with four or 
five revolver shots he put the crew out of action, sprung on the parapet, 
seized the gun, and brought it back with him. The liberated section 
of the 9th Company had barely got into position when new assaulting 
waves were seen advancing, accompanied by machine guns, ten Vickers 
and Lewis guns, and a trench mortar being brought up on a front of 
barely one hundred yards. The united fire of the 7th, oth, roth and 
12th Companies brought to nought this last and most violent of the 
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hostile attacks; the remnant fell back behind the chalky lip of the 
crater, and here came under the fire of a machine gun of the 5th 
Company of the 121st in action in the valley. The débris of the attack, 
unable to hold on, fled back to its starting point, pursued by bullets. 
At 11.30 a.m. all was over in this quarter. 

In front of ‘‘ V’’ Ravine (so-called by the British on account of 
its shape) fighting still continued. Fresh masses of troops streamed 
constantly down from the ridge and sought shelter in the valley from 
the hail of bullets from the 2nd and 11th Companies and their machine 
guns. The rifles of the defenders became burning hot; the garrison 
of the second trench, which was raised above the first line, fired over 
the heads of their comrades. Here English and Colonial troops were 
engaged in the assault, and were massing in large force behind the 
ridge. Up to the present there had been no barrage fire worth speak- 
ing of in front of the 3rd Battalion, as all the batteries available were 
taking part in the battle around Thiepval where a critical situation had 
arisen. The infantry and machine guns around Beaumont had there- 
fore to work out their own salvation. At length, however, some of our 
artillery turned their attention to this sector, and shells suddenly came 
hurtling over into the midst of the enemy. Tufts of black smoke 
sprang up all around them, and there was a general scurry back to the 
British trenches. By 1 p.m. the assault had been repelled on the whole 
front held by the regiment. 

*“No Man’s Land” was a horrible sight. Chlorine gas fumes 
had bleached the earth and shrivelled the grass; khaki dead and 
wounded lay in hundreds among the barbed wire entanglements. 
Around the crater the battlefield wore its most terrible aspect. Here 
the British lay in thick heaps, and a mound of dead men from the 7th, 
gth and 12th Companies surrounded the crater itself. Every trace of 
the trenches had here been blotted out; and it was no easy task to 
clear the emergency exits of the ruined dug-outs on the left lip, while at 
the bottom remains of the galleries which had been blown up could still 
be seen. The section leader of the 1st Section was missing. No sign 
of the former exits of this section’s dug-outs could be distinguished. 
White chalk lay piled up everywhere to a height of three feet. Sud- 
denly between 1 and 2 p.m. there crawled out from a hole near the 
crater lip Lieutenant d. R. Renz with a handful of men. The explosion 
had blown in the entrance to his shelter but left the interior undamaged ; 
by dint of desperate efforts the buried men dug and scraped their way 
out just as the air in the dug-out threatened to give out altogether. 
This little band, thus miraculously escaped from death, were greeted 
with joy by their comrades. Meanwhile, a Landsturm soldier named 
Schneider noticed that several Englishmen lying out in front were 
raising their heads; happening to speak English well he called out 
to them to come into the German trenches. After some hesitation 
several unwounded men brought in their lieutenant, who had been 
severely wounded ; other wounded then seeing that their comrades were 
well received, lifted their arms and called for help. Some men of the 
oth Company then went out and returned with thirty-six wounded men, 
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pecs 3 five officers and some unwounded, who had been lying out 
among the dead and now gave themselves up. A number of important 
papers were found on one of the officers who was adjutant to a 
regiment. Although the neighbouring lines of the 1oth Company were 
being shelled at the time, there was no firing on the men of the rescue 
party. 

The successful action of 1st July cost the regiment ror killed, 
including 8 officers, and 191 wounded. 





THE INQUIRY INTO JOFFRE’S PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN IN 1914. 


“‘ La Bataille de la Frontiére: Aoiit, 1914: Briey.’’ 


By FERNAND ENGERAND. (Paris. Bossard. 7.50 francs.) 





A CHANCE question in the French Chamber of Deputies was 
responsible for this book—perhaps the most interesting that has yet 
been published on the operations of the French armies in August, 
1914, and on the plan of campaign of the French Higher Command. 

In June, 1919, a discussion took place in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the mineral policy of the French Government. The question of the 
metal industry of the Briey district was brought up, and M. Engerand, 
who, in his book, ‘‘ Le Secret de la Frontiére,’’ had laid great emphasis 
on the importance of its loss in 1914, was called upon to speak. The 
result of his statement was the appointment of a Commission to inquire 
into the causes of the evacuation of the iron-mines of Briey in August, 
1914. As soon as the Commission began its work, it became clear that 
the whole matter was dependent on the military operations at the out- 
break of war, and the inquiry thus developed into a criticism of the 
conduct of the French plan of campaign during the first three weeks of 
August, 1914. All the higher commanders were called upon to give 
evidence on oath before the Commission, so that its report, recently 
published, is one of great historical value, quite apart from the question 
of the Briey minefields. M. Engerand, Deputé du Calvados, who 
drafted the report of the Commission, has now produced a book giving 
the substance of the report in a shorter and more readable form, in 
addition to which he has added much that is new. He has been greatly 
assisted by the French Ministry of War, who allowed him to make full 
use of many of the records and diaries in the archives of the Historical 
Section—principally the orders of the French Higher Command 
(G.Q.G.), the diaries of the Third and Fourth Armies and the Army of 
Lorraine, from the outbreak of war till the 25th August, 1914; also the 
plans of concentration and operations still extant, Nos. 16, 16 bis, 16 ter, 
and 17 (which are printed in an appendix to the book), the others having 
been destroyed in August, 1914, by order of Marshal Joffre. 

The Franco-German frontier district between Thionville and Briey 


is the greatest iron-producing region of Western and Central Europe. 
From the mines in the Briey basin France, in 1913, obtained 83% of 
her iron-ore, and more than half Germany’s supply came from the 
Thionville mines. An article in the ‘‘ Leipziger Nachrichten,” of the 
10th October, 1917, describing the importance of this region, says, ‘‘ If, 
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during the first days of the war, the French had penetrated into Lorraine 
to a depth of eight miles they would not only have protected their own 
mineral zone of Briey, but dealt a fatal blow at Germany’s mineral 
resources, and the war must have ended in six months, with the defeat 
of Germany.’’ Similarly the ‘‘ Wirtschaftzeitung ’’ of the 7th Decem- 
ber, 1917, writes: ‘‘ If we had not taken possession of the Briey basin 
we should not have had sufficient metal for the needs of our armed 
forces. Briey, up till now, has saved us.”’ 

It appears from the evidence given before the Commission that the 
vital importance of the Briey basin to France, and of the Thionville 
area to Germany, was not fully realized by the French military 
authorities; nevertheless, the reasons for its loss are not far to seek. 
It lay close to Metz, and under the fire of the fortress batteries, so that 
the occupation of Briey involved the investment of Metz. This, as it 
happened, was the first objective of the French plan of operations, 
though for strategic reasons rather than for any thought of the mineral 
value of the Briey-Thionville region. However, the situation, after 
the first weeks of the war, made such an operation impracticable, and, 
as Marshal Joffre said in his evidence: ‘‘ When the fate of the French 
armies, and even that of France itself, was in the balance, it was no 
time to think of Briey.”’ 

Such is the gist of the report of the Commission so far as the loss 
of the Briey basin is concerned, but the details of the evidence, showing 
the causes of the failure to invest Metz, and indirectly to retain the 
Briey ironfields, in August, 1914, are full of interest to the military 
student. 

In accordance with the plan of concentration and operations, No. 
17, Marshal Joffre intended to make a general offensive with his main 
forces on a united front, his right resting on the Rhine. Metz was to 
be the first objective. In the years 1893-1911 some twenty million 
pounds sterling had been spent by the German Government in the 
construction of the fortifications about Metz, and it had become an 
immense fortified area, with twenty-three forts on a perimeter of sixty 
miles, defending the Thionville area and simultaneously bringing the 
Briey basin under the fire of its batteries. The French First and 
Second Armies attacking from about Epinal and Nancy towards 
Saarguemines and Sarrebruck respectively, were to turn this fortified 
zone from the south. The Fifth Army, advancing from the Ardennes, 
was to attack towards Thionville, turning Metz from the north, at the 
same time covering its left against the German forces advancing north 
of it, probably through Luxemburg or Belgium. The Third Army 
was to advance from the Hauts de Meuse directly against Metz and 
make preparations for its investment, at the same time preventing any 
German offensive westwards towards Verdun. The Fourth Army, 
assembling in rear about St. Didier, had an alternative réle dependent 
on whether Germany respected or violated Belgian neutrality: in the 
first case, it would move up between the Second and Third Armies and 
co-operate in the offensive of the Second Army, south of Metz, whereas, 
in the event of German troops passing in force through Belgium, it 
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would move northwards towards Arlon between the Third and Fifth 
Armies, the latter taking a more westerly position in Belgian 
_ Luxemburg. 

According to the evidence of General Ruffey, commanding the 
Third Army, the general idea was to deliver a decisive battle with 
superior numbers against the German forces in the zone Thionville— 
south of Metz. Metz would then be invested, leaving the main body 
of the French armies free to turn north against the communications 
and left flank of the German northern armies advancing between the 
Meuse and the Belgian coast-line ; the extreme left of the French battle- 
front barring the way into France from Belgium, and the extreme right 
covering the flank between Metz and the Rhine. The German northern 
armies would thus be compelled to accept battle under most unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

It is clear that the success of this plan largely depended on the 
strength of the German forces in the area Metz—Thionville, and it is 
on this point that the Commission found the Intelligence Section of the 
French Higher Command considerably at fault. The information 
sent to Army commanders on the 6th August on the German concen- 
tration was: ‘‘ From reports received one may conclude that the 
Germans are carrying out a plan of campaign conceived two years 


ago.! . . The German forces are being concentrated facing France. 
. The 26 Corps and 5 Reserve Corps? are organized in five 
armies. . . These armies have no Reserve divisions with them, 


which points to the fact that an essentially offensive purpose is 
intended.’’ By the 17th August the French Intelligence had consider- 
ably diminished this estimate. It now gave the number of German 
corps on the Western Front as 18, and of these, six, it said, were 
in Southern Luxemburg and Lorraine (three—VIIIth, XVIIIth, and 
XVIth—in the Army of Luxemburg—Thionville, and three—Bavarian 
Ist, IInd, and IIIrd—in the Army of Lorraine). From this it appeared 
that the French Second, Third and Fourth Armies, eleven corps in all, 
might give battle against the six corps in the Thionville—Lorraine 
area with every prospect of a decisive victory. The estimate was, how- 
ever, very inaccurate. Instead of 18 corps, the Germans had 22 active 
and 13 reserve corps, etc., on the Western Front; the reserve corps, of 
which the French estimate of the 17th August made no mention, except 
for the fact that they were non réconnu, being of almost equal fighting 
value with the active corps and marching immediately in rear or with 
them. Of these 35 corps, there were 15 in Southern Luxemburg and 
Lorraine (Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Armies), so that in reality the 
Germans were numerically superior in the zone of the French offensive 
(15 corps against 11). 

It is scarcely surprising, therefore, to find that the offensive of the 
French First and Second Armies south of Metz failed, as soon as it 





1 The plan adopted was at least 14 years old. 
2 The German Western Armies contained 22 Active Corps, 13 Reserve Corps, 
and 2 Reserve Divisions. 
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came up against the long-prepared German defences in Lorraine on the 
front Morhange—Sarrebourg, south-east of Metz. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this first failure, M. Engerand, after listening to all the evidence 
given before the Commission, considers that the French Third and 
Fourth Armies, if reasonably handled, might still have won an 
important victory in the area Neufchateau—Virton—Thionville. 

Marshal Joffre’s Instruction No. 10 of the 15th August ran: ‘‘ The 
enemy appears to be making the main effort with his right wing north 
of Givet. . . The Fourth Army will face north-east, preparatory to 
an advance on the front Sedan—Montmedy towards Neufchateau. The 
Third Army will take up a position on the front Jametz—Etain pre- 
paratory to an advance towards Longwy, leaving its group of reserve 
divisions facing Metz.’’ The Third Army was thus drawn away from 
Metz to assist the Fourth and Fifth Armies in the attack on the German 
forces about Thionville and in Belgian Luxemburg. To fill the gap 
which was thus created along the Hauts de Meuse between the Third 
and Second Armies, an army of Lorraine was formed under General 
Maunoury by G.Q.G. Order No. 14 of the roth August: it was to 
consist of the four reserve divisions of the Third Army left to face 
Metz, and of three others which arrived on the Hauts de Meuse on the 
21st/22nd. There was, however, a delay of 48 hours in the transmis- 
sion to General Ruffey of the information that the four reserve divisions 
had been removed from his command to form the Army of Lorraine; 
a delay that was to have fateful consequences. 

By the 20th August the forward movement of the German northern 
armies into Belgium, and the failure of the offensive of the First and 
Second Armies, had caused a modification in Joffre’s plan. The First 
and Second Armies were ordered to withdraw to the defences of the 
Grand Couronné and the Trouée de Charmes where they would 
reorganize preparatory to another offensive. The Army of Lorraine, 
instead of operating with a view to the investment of Metz, was to 
act on the defensive guarding the approaches to Verdun from about 
Metz. The Third, Fourth, and Fifth British Armies were, however, 
to carry out their offensive as previously arranged : its success depended 
almost entirely on a victory of the Third and Fourth Armies in Belgian 
Luxemburg and about Thionville. 

This offensive northwards began on the 22nd, but that of the Third 
Army met with a chapter of accidents from the outset. In General 
Ruffey’s orders, two of the four reserve divisions were to co-operate in 
the offensive of the Third Army, advancing with the goth Division in 
echelon on the right flank, ready to meet any German attack from the 
east. Since these reserve divisions now belonged to another army, 
General Ruffey’s orders were ignored, and they remained on the 
defensive guarding the Hauts de Meuse in accordance with the orders 
of French Higher Command. Before the matter could be settled 
between Generals Ruffey and Maunoury, the Third Army had begun 
its offensive, its right flank covered only by the goth Division. During 
the day the German XVIth Corps attacked it from about Aumetz, and 
the 40th Division had to withdraw behind the Crusnes. In his defence 
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General Maunoury explained that he did not arrive in Verdun to take 
up his command until the 21st, and that he had been given no informa- 
tion as to the operations of the Second and Third Armies on his right 
and left. He had no idea of the offensive intentions of the Third Army 
until he heard of them from General Ruffey on the morning of the 
22nd, when it was too late to render that assistance which might have 
proved of decisive value. M. Engerand writes: ‘‘ On the 22nd a great 
opportunity was thus missed: the intervention of the army of Lorraine, 
enveloping the left wing of the army of the German Crown Prince, 
and perhaps cutting it off from Metz, would undoubtedly have enabled 
the Third Army to advance northwards and thereby upset the German 
battle-front in Belgium.’’ General Ruffey, in his evidence, said: 
‘“‘ Had the army of Lorraine marched on the 22nd, the fate of Briey 
would have been very different.’? The blame for the inactivity of the 
army of Lorraine on the 22nd is put on the shoulders of the French 
Higher Command. M. Engerand writes: ‘‘I believe the real cause 
was brought about by the amazing manner in which the army of 
Lorraine was brought into being, and its lack of any organization at a 
moment when the offensive of the 22nd August was about to be 
delivered. Its formation was carried out in unparalleled confusion, so 
that no one seemed able to exercise command over it.”’ 

In addition to the troubles on his right wing, General Ruffey’s. 
centre corps, the 5th, gave him equal dissatisfaction. Its commander, 
in the words of General Ruffey’s report to Marshal Joffre on the 23rd, 
‘did not understand the situation. Instead of advancing northwards 
he attacked eastwards towards Longwy, and came up against a strongly- 
entrenched enemy who took his attack in front and flank,’’ with 
disastrous results. From his 7th Cavalry Division, General Ruffey 
reported that he got no information of any value, and that, being on 
the right flank, it should have given timely warning of the approach 
of the German XVIth Corps. It was, however, ‘‘ lamentably com- 
manded by an incapable General.”’ 

Since the duty of the Third Army, during the general offensive on 
the 22nd August, was to cover the right of the Fourth Army in its 
advance northwards, its failure was one of the primary causes of the 
collapse of the whole movement. It is, however, unlikely that, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, the offensive could have had any 
appreciable effect on the course of the war. Marshal Joffre, writing to 
the Minister of War on the 28th, said: ‘‘ Our corps, in spite of their 
numerical superiority, have not shown those qualities in open warfare 
that were expected of them.’’ The French Higher Command were, 
however, as much to blame as anyone, and their under-estimation of 
the enemy’s strength is remarkable. On the 22nd the commanders of 
the Third and Fourth Armies were informed that neither army had 
more than three enemy corps in front of them. In reality, the three 
corps of the Third Army were opposed to six corps of the Crown 
Prince’s Fifth Army, whereas the French Fourth Army, in its offensive 
across the almost impassable country of the Ardennes, had in front of 
it the German Third and Fourth Armies—in other words, eight corps 
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could be brought into action if necessary to fight the six corps of the 
French Fourth Army. 

The collapse of the offensive of the Third and Fourth Armies east 
of the Meuse had an immediate effect on the situation of the French 
Fifth and British Armies in the zone Mons—Charleroi. They were 
left completely isolated, 40 miles to the north of the remainder of 
the French battlefront. M. Engerand writes: ‘‘ The battle of Charleroi 
was lost before it was engaged. The great merit of General Lanrezac 
lies in his taking upon himself the responsibility of breaking away from 
the battle in time to prevent the envelopment of the entire left wing of 
the Entente armies.”’ 

The reading of this book leaves one with the impression that the 
French Higher Command had made a very false appreciation of the 
German plan of campaign and still more of the German forces available 
to carry it through. Without such information the French Higher 
Command could not be expected to formulate a practicable plan of 
campaign against a numerically equal opponent. It appears that the 
French Secret Service had been long in disrepute, especially after the 
Dreyfus affair, and that officers had declined to undertake special 
missions in Germany as being beneath their status. Nevertheless, a 
military secret service in peace-time is an absolute necessity, and in 
March, 1914, the French system was reorganized; but at the outbreak 
of war it was still in a very incomplete state, a fact that perhaps accounts 
for the most misleading information which Marshal Joffre was given, 
and on which he had to conduct the operations of the first weeks of 
the War. 

The book contains interesting appendices, including the French 
plans of concentration Nos. 16, 16 bis, 16 ter, and 17, also all the more 
important orders issued by the French Higher Command between the 
outbreak of war and the 26th August, 1914: these help to make the 
book a most valuable contribution to historical research. Two maps are 
added, sufficient for the purpose of following the operations. 
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NOTES ON THE MAN POWER AND FIGHTING 
STRENGTH OF GERMANY : 
lst AUGUST — Ist NOVEMBER, 1914. 





ToTAL MAN-POWER. 


THE total man-power of Germany, according to General Buat,! in 
August, 1914, was as follows :— 


Active Army sem Lea sae =Ba 870,000 
Reserve Army ... ¥ oe ad 1,180,000 
Landwehr (1st Ban.) ire pee ay 970,000 
Landwehr (2nd Ban.) _... rae oy 1,000,000 
Ersatz Reserve _... a hs us 900,000 
Landsturm (1st Ban.) ... ae a 3, 100,000 
Landsturm (2nd Ban.) ... is ace 2,000,000 


10,020,000 


Of these ten million, six million were trained, while the remaining four 
million were more or less untrained but fit enough to go through a 
course of training (i.e., the Ersatz Reserve, and the 1st Ban of 
Landsturm and part of the’ 2nd Ban). 


FIGHTING STRENGTH, 18TH AUGUST, 1914. 


An officer of the 2nd Bureau (Intelligence)? estimates that there 
were on the Western Front on the 18th of August, 1914, 1,500,000 
combatant troops. 


LOSSES. 


The German losses were very heavy on the Western Front in 
August and the early half of September. 

General Baumgarten-Crusius* estimates that an average German 
corps, taking all seven armies into consideration, numbered 15,000 
rifles instead of its mobilized strength of 27,000 

General Biilow‘ and other military writers and records bear out 
this estimate. 

On this basis the thirty-three5 active and reserve corps on the 
Western Front in mid-September, 1914, would have an approximate 





1 L’armée allemande pendant la guerre, 1914-1918. General Buat. p. 

2 L’armée allemande pendant la guerre, 1914-1918. By M. Camena d’Almeida. 
3 Die Marneschlacht. General Baumgarten-Crusius. 

4Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht. General Biilow. 

5 Thirty-five less two to East Prussia. 
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fighting strength of 480,000 instead of go0,000, which they had six 
weeks previously. The losses had been so great in those first weeks 
that they were not easily made good, the depots being unable to fill 
the great gaps that had been made in their fighting corps immediately. 
For this reason men of the 2nd Ban of Landwehr and those intended 
for the Ersatz divisions had to be sent to reinforce the active and 
al corps in the front line, ‘‘ much to the disapproval of many of 
them.” 

The difficulty and delay in restoring the railway communications 
in Belgium and Northern France also hindered the immediate reinforce- 
ment of the fighting corps. 

No reinforcements arrived from the German regimental depots till 
the latter half of September. Thus the Guard Corps (Second Army) 
received its first draft of reinforcements on the 21st September, the 
IXth Corps (First Army) its first draft on the 27th September. 


LANDSTURM. 


The 2nd Ban of the Landsturm was called up in the frontier 
districts on the declaration of ‘‘ Zustand der drohenden Kriegsgefahr ”’ 
(31st July, 1914). It became a general order throughout the German: 
Empire on the 15th August, 1914, applying to all infantry, cavalry, 
artillery and engineers. 

Part of the 1st Ban of the Landsturm (17-20 years of age) was also 
called up! in the frontier districts, in addition to men of Alsatian and. 
Polish nationality, in the early days of August. These were chiefly 
used as ‘‘ Armierungs-Bataillone ’’ working in the fortified areas about 
Metz, Strasbourg, Mainz and in East Prussia. 

Landsturm units were hurriedly mobilized and sent into France 
and Belgium to guard the lines of communication, and thereby enabled 
Landwehr troops to be sent into the front line—work for which they 
were not intended. 

Thus the roth and 11th Landwehr Brigades fought on the Ourcq 
and the 25th Landwehr Brigade on the Vesle and the Aisne. General 
von Kluck writes?: ‘‘On the 22nd August (1914) Supreme Command 
placed twenty battalions and four squadrons of Landsturm troops at 
the disposal of the First Army, and on the same day they were handed 
over to the Commander of the Lines of Communication to be used 
between Aix la Chapelle and the front.’ 


ErRSATZ RESERVE. 


The Ersatz Reserve formations in the frontier districts were called 
up on the 3rd August. The order became general throughout Germany 





1 The calling-up of the rst Ban of Landsturm throughout Germany began in 
January, 1915, except for the two oldest classes (i.e., 35 to 39 years of age), which 
were not called till May, 1915. Owing to the great losses suffered on both Western 
and Eastern Fronts in the spring of 1915, these men were given a very rapid and 
insufficient training. Those, for example, called up in May were sent to the front 


in July. ; 
2 The March on Paris. Generaloberst von Kluck. (English translation, p. 42-) 
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on the 7th August. All twelve classes of the Ersatz Reserve were 
called up between August, 1914, and February, 1915, totalling some 
g00,000 men. 

In addition to the arrival of the Landsturm troops, six Ersatz 
Divisions reinforced the Sixth Army (two from the Sixth to Fifth Army 
on 27th August) in the middle of August.! 


1914 CLASS AND VOLUNTEERS. 


It is estimated that 300,000 volunteers joined the depots in 
August, 1914. 

Many of these volunteers belonged to the 1914, 1915,? and 1916 
classes.5 They included students from the universities and secondary 
schools, professional men, and others of all trades, etc. By volunteer- 
ing at once they were able to choose their arm of the service and 
regiment, whereas if they waited to be called up in their own class 
this was generally not admissible. The depots were so filled with 
these volunteers, and all the instructors so fully employed, that the 
1914 class, due to be called up, was not actually summoned till between 
November, 1914, and January, 1915, in various batches. 

The whole of the 1916 class was absorbed into the fighting ranks 
as an immediate result of the battles at Verdun and on the Somme. 
Of the new units formed in July, 1916, quite half were made up of the 
1917 class, which was called up in March, 1916. <A few individual calls 
on this class were made in October, 1914. The 1914 class when called 
up represented a total of 400,000 to 450,000 men, which it was hoped 
would be ready for the field before the end of the winter 1914-1915. 


LANDWEHR. 


Of the Landwehr many of the rst Ban were utilized in completing 
the Ersatz-Reserve formations, the remainder united with the 2nd Ban 
in forming the Landwehr units that were placed on a war footing at 
the outbreak of war. They were formed from the 6th August onwards, 
except certain formations destined for Metz and Strasbourg and for the 
Eastern frontiers, K6nigsberg, Posen, and Breslau, which were formed 
on the 2nd-3rd August. As a general rule they followed the Reserve 
Corps of their district to the same concentration area. (The Reserve 
Corps followed two days or so after the Active Corps, the Landwehr 
Brigades four to five days after the Reserve Corps, by the same rail- 
ways.) By the 8th August, 1914, all the Landwehr troops had been 
incorporated into their units. 





1See Forster’s ‘‘ Schlieffen,’’ pages 35 and 36. 

2The calling-up of the 1915 class was begun early in May, 1915, and by the 
middle of July almost all the recruits of this class had been incorporated. 

3 The calling-up of the 1916 class was begun in September, 1915, and concluded 
at the end of November. This class was thus called up thirteen months before its 
time. It was to form the reserve for the great offensive (against Verdun), which 
it was hoped was to bring peace in the following year. 
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a 
NEw ForMATIONS. 


Of the 300,000 volunteers who had been admitted to the depots in 
August, 1914, 200,000 were formed into six Reserve Corps (XXIInd 
to XXVIIth), of which four (XXIInd, XXIIIrd, XXVIth, and 
XXVIIth) were sent to Belgium, arriving on the 13th-15th October, 
1914, for the advance on Calais and the coast. This represented a 
reinforcement of 140,000 men. The XXVth Reserve Corps was sent 
to East Prussia and the XXIVth to the Western Front, one division 
(47th Reserve) to the Woevre opposite Verdun, and the other (48th 
Reserve) to west of Lille. 


FIGHTING STRENGTH 1ST NOVEMBER, 1914. 


General Buat gives the following estimate of the German divisions 
on both fronts on the rst November, 1914 :— 
Divisions Western Front. Eastern Front. 
Active ne fy ee 42 
Marine ; i sé 2 
Reserve oe ae aan 35 
Ersatz be: he -e 7 
Landwehr _.... os to 20 


106 
A total of 138 divisions or approximately 1,800,000 men. 


STRENGTH OF GERMAN ARMIES IN AUGUST, I914. 


Capitaine Kuntz, in an article in the Revue Militaire Générale for 
January, 1920, entitled ‘‘ Stratégie et Operations dans |’Est,’’ gives the 
strength of the German Armies as follows :— 


First Army ... whee io = ae 250,000 
Second Army aA ee yi iv 250,000 
Third Army a 5 oe. MRE 130,000 
Fourth Army A ee “ a 200,000 
Fifth Army ... tn re nh an 220,000 
Sixth Army ... Pet 4m ou ae 200,000 
Seventh Army ‘33 sis € one 140,000 
Eighth (Upper Alsace) _... vai as 50,000 


1,440,000 


An entirely independent calculation, made some months ago, 
it at 1,485,000. 








NAVAL NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


During the period covered by the following notes—from 1st October to 31st 
December—the state of the Navy came prominently before the country by reason 
of an inquiry instituted by the Cabinet into the subject of a new programme of 
construction such as the Admiralty were understood to have recommended. 

On oth December, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the House 
of Commons that, while determined to maintain the Navy at a standard of strength 
which shall adequately secure the safety of the Empire, the Cabinet, before 
sanctioning a programme of new construction, were bound to satisfy themselves 
that the lessons of the War had been definitely ascertained, more particularly as 
regards the place and usefulness of the capital ship (battleship or battle-cruiser) 
in future naval operations. They therefore decided, and the Admiralty welcomed 
the decision, that the Committee of Imperial Defence should institute at once an 
exhaustive investigation into the whole question of naval strength as affected by 
the latest developments of naval warfare, and no programme was to be pre- 
sented to Parliament until the results of this inquiry had been considered. 

The first meeting of the Committee on this question took place on 14th Decem- 
ber. Replying to questions in the House, Mr. Lloyd George said that the com- 
mittee of 1904 (which recommended the construction of the Dreadnought) was 
not one appointed by the Government, but a purely technical committee appointed 
by the Admiralty to review the details of-the fighting ships, the types of which 
had already been decided upon by the Board of Admiralty. In the event of its 
now being decided that capital ships remain the basis of sea power, it will be at 
the discretion of the Admiralty to summon any assistance they require as regards 
details of design. The Premier also said that it was hardly possible to impose 
a time limit on the Committee. ‘‘ It was,’’ he added, ‘‘ not merely a question 
of capital ships versus small ships, but of the best method of securing the 
defence of the country in the light of the lessons of the War.”’ 

In a letter to The Times Admiral Sir Percy Scott said that he had received 
on 1st January an invitation to appear before the Committee as a witness, and 
asking for a paper embodying his views. He revealed that the composition of 
the Sub-Committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, which is investigating 
the question, was:—Mr. Bonar Law (Chairman), Mr. Churchill, Mr. Long, Sir 
Robert Horne, Sir Eric Geddes, and Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty. At its 
meeting on 7th January, the Sub-Committee examined Rear-Admiral Sir Roger 
Keyes, Commanding the Battle-Cruiser Squadron of the Atlantic Fleet. 


NAVAL COMMANDS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The lamented death of Admiral of the Fleet Sir George Callaghan, on 
24th November caused a vacancy in the list of officers of that rank, which the 
Admiralty on the 3oth filled by the promotion of Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, who 
earlier in the year relinquished the post of Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth 
owing to ill-health Sir Cecil stood second on the admirals’ list at the time of 
his promotion. 
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Another distinguished flag officer who passed away during the quarter was 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, who died on 11th October, aged 84. The 
high office of Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom, which this officer held for 
nearly twenty years, had already been filled, however, by the appointment by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 2nd February, 1920, of 
Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman. 

On 2nd December the Admiralty announced the King’s approval of the 
appointment of Admiral Sir Hugh Evan-Thomas, to be Commander-in-Chief at 
the Nore, in succession to Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee, whose three-year term 
of command expires on 1st March, 1921. Sir Hugh served continuously in the 
North Sea for nearly five years, from roth December, 1913, to 1st October, 1918, 
first as Rear-Admiral in the First Battle Squadron and afterwards in command. 
of the Fifth Battle Squadron, which he commanded at the Battle of Jutland. 

On 17th December the Admiralty announced that the King had been pleased. 
to approve the appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Ernest F. A. Gaunt to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Western Approaches, in succession to Admiral Sir Reginald 
Tupper, to date 1st April, 1921, on which date Sir Reginald completes two years. 
On 17th December also, Adimiral Sir Doveton Sturdee was appointed to fill the 
vacancy on the Naval Prize Tribunal created by the death of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir George Callaghan 

For the second time within five months, the post of Adjutant-General of the 
Royal Marines was rendered vacant on 29th November by the sudden death of 
Major-General Gunning M. Campbell, who was found dead in bed at the Cale- 
donian Club from syncope following fatty disease of the heart. On 4th December, 
the appointment of Brigadier-General H. E. Blumberg, commanding the Ports- 
mouth Division of the R.M.L.I., to succeed him was announced. 

On 8th December, the Admiralty announced that Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald 
Tyrwhitt, who had been Senior Naval Officer at Gibraltar since July, 1919, had 
been appointed Rear-Admiral Commanding the Third Light Cruiser Squadron, 
Mediterranean, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir George Hope, whose promotion 
occurred on 26th November by the retirement of Vice-Admiral Laurence E. Power. 
In the place of Rear-Admiral Tyrwhitt, Rear-Admiral Henry B. Pelly was 
appointed Senior Officer at Gibraltar. These changes were to take place on 
17th January. 

As Director of the Mobilization Department at the Admiralty, Rear-Admiral 
George H. Baird was in December selected to succeed Rear-Admiral E. Hyde 
Parker, who had held the post since September, 1918. Rear-Admiral Baird was 
appointed to the Admiralty for special service on 1st January, prior to taking 
up his new post on the 15th. 

On 19th October, the appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral Sir F. C. T. 
Tudor as President of the Royal Naval College at Greenwich, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Pakenham, whose selection as Commander-in-Chief on 
the North America and West Indies Station was recorded last quarter. Vice- 
Admiral Tudor took up his appointment on 15th November. 

The only change in the composition of the Admiralty Board during the quarter 
was the appointment on 1st November of the Earl of Onslow as Civil Lord in 
succession to the Earl of Lytton, who was appointed Under-Secretary for India. 
The new Civil Lord had held several appointments in the diplomatic service, and! 
during the War served in the Army in France. 


Tue Future OF THE NAvy. 
At the 292nd Cutlers’ Feast, at Sheffield, on 14th October, Mr. Walter Long, 
First Lord, replying to the Toast of His Majesty’s Ministers, said that all’ was: 
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well with the Navy, but ships are peculiar things, one of their drawbacks being 
that their life is not as long as many people would wish it to be. The glory of 
a peace which has followed upon the splendour of our victory must not lull us 
into a false sense of security. The Navy is the bulwark of the British Empire, 
but there is a limit to the life of our ships. ‘‘ We cannot afford,’’ said Mr. Long, 
‘* as trustees of the peace of the world, to allow our supremacy to be challenged.” 
He added :—‘‘I say quite openly, as trustee of the British Navy, that if we rest 
on our oars, if we do less than we need to do, we shall find, quite apart from 
any competition, that our Navy is no longer the efficient force it ought to be, 
because we shall have allowed our ships to become obsolete and fallen behind 
in the race not for competition of strength, but for the efficiency of the Navy 
on which its strength depends.’? In replying for the Navy, Rear-Admiral Sir 
Roger Keyes said :—‘‘ We sailors have a goodly heritage, and we are not disposed 
to surrender our birthright to anyone—not even to a kinsman who is a good and 
tried friend.” 

At Edinburgh University on 28th October, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, 
in his address as retiring Lord Rector, said that there was no greater fallacy 
than to speak of navalism as the sea counterpart of militarism, or to refer to 
the British Navy as a baneful influence. It behoved us to see that the lessons 
of the War were not forgotten, and that we never again fell back into that sloth- 
ful habit of letting things take care of themselves. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


MitrorD Haven Base Ciosep.—On 7th October, Milford Haven Naval Base 
was closed, a small staff being retained until the end of the month for the purpose 
of closing accounts. This base during the War was under a flag officer—Admiral 
Sir Charles H Dare—-but had reverted to the orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
at Devonport since Sir Charles struck his flag in August, rg19. 


** Renown’s Return.’”-—On 11th October, the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown,”’ 
Captain E. A. Taylor, returned to Portsmouth from her second Dominion tour 
with the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness landed next day at the South 
Railway Jetty, where he was accorded a naval and civic welcome before leaving 
by train for London. Among the honours conferred to mark the completion of 
the tour was the C.M.G. to Captain Taylor, and the M.V.O. to Engineer-Com- 
mander J. W. Milner, Commander J. D. Campbell, Surgeon-Commander A. C. W. 
Newport, Commandcr H. H. Rogers, Paymaster-Commander F. W. Walshe, and 
Paymaster-Lieutenant-Commander A C. A. Janion, all of the ‘‘ Renown.”’ 


New Licut Cruiser.—On gth October, the new light cruiser ‘‘ Emerald ”’ 
arrived at Sheerness from the Tyne to be completed. She was the last vessel of 
the War programme to be removed from the Tyne yards. Laid down at the 
Armstrong works in September, 1918, she was launched on 19th May, 1920. 
She was taken on to Chatham, where her arrival afforded welcome work for the 
dockyard employees. 


ACCOMMODATION CuoMMITTEE.——On 13th October, an Accommodation Committee 
(Shore Establishments) was set up by the Admiralty in connection with the improve- 
ments to be made in accordance with the recommendations of the Welfare Com- 
mittee. The Committee was to co-ordinate proposals and to determine priority, 
also to consider the question of floor and air space per man in each of the naval 
and marine barracks. Captain E. M. Bennett, R.N., was appointed Chairman, 
and Mr. C. A: Cooper (Naval Branch) Secretary of the Committee, which included 
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s 
representatives of the Adjutant-General, R.M., Director of Victualling, and 
Medical Director-General. 


Economy IN NAVAL Forms.—Another Committee appointed during the quarter 
was ordered to consider the forms at present used in the Fleet, with a view to 
the reduction of all those not absolutely necessary. It was to be a standing 
committee and to deal with all established forms in the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines. Captain Claud H. Sinclair, R.N., Assistant Director of Naval Equip- 
ment, was appointed Chairman, and Mr. J. Northam, Keeper of Stationery and 
Printing, Secretary. 


New Om Tankers.—On 20th October, Sir James Craig announced that a 
10,000-ton oil tank vessel was laid down at Devonport on 14th June, 1920, and 
one would be laid down at Pembroke in the near future. Arrangements had also 
been made to build two 8,400-ton oilers, one at Portsmouth and one at Devonport, 
and preliminary work in connection with these two vessels was in hand. Many 
merchant ships had been repaired and reconditioned in H.M. Dockyards, and 
there were still twelve in hand. The work was progressing as quickly as possible, 
with a view to returning the ships to private trade as soon as they could be 
completed. Sir J. Craig, replying to Sir B. Falle, said it was the policy of the 
Government to endeavour to provide as much employment as possible in the 
Royal Dockyards. 


FREE DiscHARGE SUSPENDED.—On 2oth October the Admiralty notified that 
the reduction of the surplus personnel in the Royal Navy and Royal Marines by 
free discharge having now been completed, the previous orders on this subject 
were cancelled. Applications for free discharge on compassionate grounds were, 
however, to continue to be forwarded, subject to existing restrictions. Simul- 
taneously, the scale of payments for the discharge of engine-room artificers, 
ordnance artificers, electrical artificers, and shipwrights trained from boys, who 
had more than four but less than six years’ service from the date of their advance- 
ment to men’s rating, was increased from £36 to £50. 


THe New ZEALAND SQuapRON.—On 21st October, the light cruiser ‘‘ Chat- 
ham,”’ flying the broad pennant of Commodore Alan G. Hotham, left Sheerness for 
the Azores, on her way to Auckland to become flagship of the New Zealand Squadron. 
On the occasion of her departure, the Board of Admiralty congratulated by tele- 
gram the Governor-General and the New Zealand Government on the addition of 
this modern cruiser to their naval force. ‘‘ It is a matter of special gratification 
to the Board,’’ said the message, ‘‘ that she commences her career under their 
auspices at the time when a distinguished naval officer is Governor-General of 
this great Dominion.’’ 


RETENTION OF RaNK.—On 23rd October an Admiralty Order announced that, 
subject to the general conditions approved in September, 1919, as regards the 
retention of rank by officers who held temporary commissions granted by the 
Admiralty during the War, officers belonging to the permanent reserves who 
served in the War as officers, and who are not eligible to be placed on the 
retired list, will be eligible to retain their rank on removal from the reserves, 
and to wear uniform on State or other occasions of ceremony. The rank to be 
retained will be their last substantive rank in the reserves, except so far as the 
retention of higher acting rank is provided for in monthly order 3,214, of 27th 
September, 19109. 


EpucaTIon OF Boy SEAMEN.—On 27th October there were published revised 
regulations for the training of young seamen and boys in seagoing ships. They 
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were based om the recommendations of the Committee which sat in 1914 under 
Rear-Admiral Sir Horace Hood, who was killed at Jutland, and of the Grand 
Fleet Committee of 1916. Boys are to receive continuous and progressive 
instruction in school, seamanship, gunnery and torpedo subjects from the day they 
enter the Service until rated ordinary seamen. The principle aimed at is that 
every boy should be continuously and systematically taught; the ordinary seaman 
should depend partly on his own efforts, and the able seaman entirely so, until 
he goes to the schools to specialize. The responsibility for training was placed 
upon the flag officers commanding squadrons. 


MasTER-AT-ARMS’ UNIFORM.—It was requested by the lower deck representa- 
tives, at the 1919 Welfare Committee, that the dress of chief petty officers should 
be altered. Certain concessions under this head had already been granted, and 
the Admiralty in October announced changes in the uniform for Masters-at-Arms. 
They will in future wear three large gilt buttons on the cuffs of their frock 
coats, jackets and tunics, as at present allowed on the jackets and tunics of 
chief engine-room artificers, chief electrical artificers, chief ordnance artificers, 
and chief shipwrights. The other alterations asked for in the dress of chief 
petty officers have been carefully considered by the Board, and it has been 
decided that no change shall be made in their uniform beyond the alteration of 
their cap badge as already notified. 


A Nava RANK ABOLISHED,—On 27th October the Admiralty ordered that no 
further promotions were to be made to the rank of mate (W/T). It was held by 
only three of the 47 mates then in the Navy List, and these three have since 
been promoted to lieutenant. Candidates from either section (V/S or W/T) of the 
Signals Branch will, as hitherto, be permitted to qualify for mate (general service) 
if they so desire, under the conditions iaid down by the. revised regulations 
issued in April last. To assist such candidates in passing the necessary examina- 
tion in seamanship, they are to be given every opportunity in the ship in which 
they are serving of studying and of receiving instruction in this subject before 
taking the examination. 


Continuous Commissions.—In the first week of November, it became known 
that the system of continuous commissions for ships in the Atlantic Fleet and other 
vessels in home waters was to be put into operation in the New Year. This plan 
was approved before the War, but had been in abeyance ever since. It was in the 
nature of a reversion to the system in vogue in ships on home sea service prior to 
1904, these vessels not being commissioned for a definite period, but having 25 per 
cent. of their crews changed every six months. On 24th November, an Admiralty 
Order stated that the normal length of commission for ships on foreign stations 
would be two years, exclusive of the time spent on passage or waiting for suitable 
opportunity for passage. 

Ex-Enemy Suips.—On 4th November, the distribution of the ex-German war- 
ships by Great Britain among the other Allied and Associated Powers was com- 
pleted, with the transfer of the six torpedo boats allotted to Brazil and six to 
Poland. After disarmament, these vessels were to be used for police purposes. 
Brazil received the ‘* V.105,”’ ‘“‘ V.106,” ‘‘ A.74,”’ ‘‘ A.78,”? ‘* A.67,”? and “ A.g3 ”’; 
and Poland the ‘‘ V.108,’”’ “ A.59,’’ ‘‘ A.64,”’ ‘* A.68,”’ ‘* A.69,”’ and ‘* A.8o.”’ 


MarinE DetacHMENTS AFLOAT.—On 8th November, the Admiralty stated that 
they had observed a tendency in Royal Marine detachments afloat to ignore the 
spirit of platoon training and organization instead of adapting it to their needs. 
Fleet and senior officers of the Marines are to avail themselves of the system 
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expounded in the official handbook, ‘‘ Platoon Training,’’ by means of which they 
could determine which ships of the squadron, etc., could provide a machine-gun’s 
crew or section. They would thus have ready prepared the material for a machine- 
gun battery or company, according to the size of the fleet or squadron, and could 
decide which detachments could furnish platoons, or possibly a complete company. 
If required to land in emergency, the Senior Marine Officer would have a properly 
organized force ready, instead of a number of men requiring to be organized 
immediately before landing, or even when actually landed. 


Brazitian Navat Visit.—On 1oth November, the Brazilian battleship ‘‘ Sao 
Paulo ”’ arrived in Portsmouth Harbour and was berthed at the South Railway 
Jetty. During her stay of several days her officers and men were shown over the 
various naval and dockyard establishments and also visited the Royal Naval College 
at Osborne. A round of entertainments was also arranged for them, and the vessel 
herself was docked. From 14th November, officers of the ‘‘ Sao Paulo ’’ were the 
guests of the British Government in London, and Captain Ancredo de Comensoro 
was received by Lord Beatty and Sir James Craig. A wreath from the Brazilian 
Navy was placed on the newly unveiled Cenotaph in Whitehall. 


THe Unknown Warrior.—In connection with the burial in Westminster Abbey 
on the anniversary of Armistice Day of the body of an unknown warrior, the 
destroyer ‘‘ Verdun,’’ Lieutenant-Commander Colin S. Thomson, was specially 
chosen to bring over the body from Boulogne to Dover, as being the only vessel 
of the British Navy in full commission which was named after a victory in France 
during the War. She was delivered to the Navy in November, 1917, and a year 
later was among the units present at the surrender of the German Fleet. At the 
ceremony in London on 11th November, 1920, the Navy and Marines were duly 
represented. In Navy Orders dated 24th November, an expression of His Majesty’s 
complete satisfaction at the way in which the ceremony was carried out by all 
concerned was published. 


CLEARANCE OF Mines.—In an Admiralty Order dated 13th November, it was 
stated that reports were being received from time to time that moored mines had 
been picked up in trawls, etc., which, upon investigation, proved to be sunken 
unexploded mines without sinkers attached. The waters round the British Isles 
have been completely cleared of moored mines, said the Order, and reports of such 
should therefore not be accepted and repeated without the fullest investigation. 


‘* TopaGo ’’ DamaGED.—About the middle of. November, the destroyer 
‘‘ Tobago,’’ Lieutenant-Commander H. E. Archer, arrived at Constantinople and 
reported having sustained damage below the water-line. There were no 
casualties. 


Warrant Officers’ Pay.—On 17th November, it was announced in the House 
of Commons by Sir James Craig that a scheme had been approved to rectify 
various anomalies of pay under which naval warrant officers were suffering. A 
Navy Order on the subject was issued on the 2oth. It was represented to the 
Admiralty from the Fleet that these officers are in certain cases in receipt of lower 
emoluments than they were receiving (or would have received under more recent 
scales) as ratings prior to their promotion. A scheme of special rates of pay has 
therefore been introduced, with effect from 1st January, 1920, the day following the 
abolition of children’s allowance, and it is applicable to all warrant officers then 
serving, irrespective of the date of promotion. Any officer who can show that his 
total emoluments as a rating on the day preceding his promotion exceeded, or would 
under later scales have exceeded, his emoluments as a warrant officer, is to be paid 
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at a special rate, not exceeding the maximum applicable to his rank on the ordinary 
warrant officer’s scale. The special rate is to be calculated at such a sum as will 
make up a daily total equal to that received before promotion. When such a daily 
sum is not a multiple of 6d., the special rate is to equal the next multiple of 6d. 
above. The principle is that no officer is to lose financially by his advancement to 
warrant rank. 


CONCESSION TO Marine ‘‘ RANKERS.’’—On 20th November, it was announced 
that owing to the increases made in the lists of Royal Marine officers during the 
War by promotions from the ranks, and the reduced number required for the post- 
war establishment, there was a surplus in certain grades which the Admiralty were 
anxious to remove. With a view to clearing the lists, special terms of retirement 
were announced for officers promoted from the ranks to permanent commissions 
during hostilities, other than those promoted under regulations in existence before 
the War. The concession applies to officers who have not retired, or applied to 
retire, prior to the promulgation of the new order, and who retire voluntarily before 
1st April, 1921. The scales of pay were similar to those already in force for 
commanders, lieutenant-commanders, and lieutenants, R.N., promoted from com- 
missioned warrant and warrant rank. The rates are not exempt from reduction in 
1924 or subsequently. 


SHORTAGE OF GUNNERY OrFFicERS.—At the end of November, the Admiralty 
notified that, owing to the large increase in the requirements for specialists in 
recent years, the numbers of qualified gunnery officers now on the lists are not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Service. A short gunnery course, to be followed 
by a torpedo control course, was therefore ordered to be held, to which twenty 
officers were appointed on account of their previous service and confidential reports. 
On qualifying, these officers will be eligible for certain posts now filled by fully 
qualified gunnery officers. Other schemes for increasing the numbers of specialists 
are being tried. 


Warsuirs’ GUNNERY LIEUTENANTS.—In this connection, interest attached to an 
Admiralty Order of 11th December authorizing the appointment of two gunnery 
lieutenants in future to each capital ship. This was in order to increase the 
gunnery efficiency of the Fleet and to relieve the pressure of work devolving upon 
the gunnery officers of large ships. Until sufficient qualified gunnery lieutenants 
are available, those who have passed through a short course in gunnery will be 
appointed in lieu, as far as possible. The battle-cruiser ‘‘ Hood ”’ is the first vessel 
to have two properly qualified lieutenants (G). 


RoyaL Canapian Navy.—On 1st December, the light cruiser ‘Aurora ’’ and 
the destroyers ‘“ Patriot ’’ and ‘‘ Patrician ’’ left Devonport for Halifax to join the 
Royal Canadian Navy, to which they have been presented by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. They were under the command of Captain H. G. A. Adams. The vessels 
called at Bermuda from 15th to 18th December. After arriving at Halifax, they 
were to make a cruise through the Panama Canal into the Pacific. 


Unirorm Economirs.—On 1st December, with the King’s approval, certain 
changes were made in the uniform regulations for naval officers, and were pub- 
lished in Navy Orders. The changes are in the direction of economy. With 
the exception of the full dress coat, which will be worn only at his Majesty’s 
Levées at home, officers are now required to provide themselves with all articles 
of approved uniform proper to their rank. On occasions of ceremony for which 
No. 1, or full dress, is prescribed in the regulations, No. 3 dress (frock coat with 
eqaulettes) is to be worn in lieu. The undress tail coat is no longer a compulsory 
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a 
article of uniform; but flag officers, captains, and officers of corresponding rank 
only will, as: at present, be at liberty to use it on all occasions instead of the 
mess jacket. Officers of all ranks who were already in possession of an undress 
tail coat before the War may wear it with No. 2, or ball dress, until it is worn 
out, but with this exception the mess jacket (with epaulettes, decorations, orders, 
and medals) is to be worn with ball dress. In future there are to be two patterns 
only of epaulettes, laced trousers and full dress coats; but cocked hats and sword 
belts remain as at present. Officers holding the temporary rank of commodore, 
second class, are to wear the uniform of captains, excepting the distinction lace 
on the sieeve and shoulder strap. The present pattern of waterproof is to be 
replaced by a new one, single-breasted, with plain lining and no belt. 


Priz—E Money.—On 6th December the Admiralty announced that claims for a 
share of Naval Prize Money might be sent in by all those eligible to share who 
had not already applied. As directed in the notices supplied to post offices for 
exhibition, applications, accompanied by certificates of service, were to be for- 
warded to the Accountant-General of the Navy (Prize Branch), Cornwall House, 
Stamford Street, S.E.1, except in the case of warrant officers and men, R.N.R.,. 
who were to be paid through the R.N.R. Registrars without application. 


War Mepat Crasps.—On 8th December the Admiralty announced that the 
termina] date for services qualifying for the award of the ‘‘ Black Sea, 1918-19207’ 
clasp to the British War Medal had been fixed as 4th September, 1920. This 
clasp is awarded to officers and men serving on board H.M. ships and vessels 
which operated in the Black Sea or in the Bosphorus within the line joining 
Stefano Point and Farnar Burnu (at the Sea of Marmora exit from the Bosphorus) 
subsequent to 11th November, 1918. It cannot be held in addition to the clasp 
for ‘‘ Russia’? by members of the Naval Mission serving in South Russia in 
1919-1920. 

Suips’ AND Boats’ Bapcrs.—On 8th December the Admiralty announced the 
procedure to he followed in regard to the provision of ships’ and boats’ badges. 
As was announced in Septeinber, this matter has now been standardized ty the 
Board, who have been advised in regard to heraldry and design by Major ffoulkes, 
F.S.A. The carvings for the badges will, after completion by the contractor, be 
forwarded to Chatham, where they will be inspected by Admiralty officers, and, 
on their being passed, the Naval Store Officer of the Dockyard wili inform com- 
manding officers of the ships concerned, requesting details of the badges required 
to complete according to the official scale. Two large badges are allowed for 
each cutter or larger boat, two small ones for each gig or smaller boat, and one 
spare badge for each size and pattern carried on board. All work in connection 
with the casting and finishing off of the badges will be carried out at Chatham, 
and the carvings will be stored at that vard, the cost being charged direct to the 
ships concerned. 


JuTLanpD Papers.—On 17th December the official despatches and papers 
relating to the Battle of Jutland on 31st May, 1916, were laid on the Table of 
the House of Commons in the form of a blue-book (Cmd. 1068, price 17s. 6d. net, 
including a separate case of charts). In addition to all the reports from the flag 
and other senior officers to the Commander-in-Chief, extracts from the signal logs, 
covering 188 pages of the 604 in the book, were given. They began at 
11.58 a.m. on 30th May, with a telegram from the Admiralty to the Vice-Admiral 
at Dover ordering the return of destrovers to Harwich, and ended at 9 p.m., on 
6th June, with a telegram from the Admiralty to the Commander-in-Chief resnect- 
ing a newspaper article. The documents also included a letter from Admiral 
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Jellicoe, dated 30th October, 1914, to the Admiralty Board, informing them of his 
plans for battle if he should meet the enemy’s fleet, and a reply from the 
Admiralty expressing entire approval of his proposals. 


‘¢ THe FIGHTING AT JUTLAND.’’—In December a volume with this title, con- 
taining personal narratives of officers present in the action, and illustrated with 
numerous photographs and drawings taken or made at the time, was reported 
ready for issue. It is being produced privately for the Navy by Lieutenant H. W. 
Fawcett, of the Anti-Submarine School, Portland, at the price of thirty shillings 
per copy. Among the photographs is one of the blowing up of the ‘‘ Queen 
Mary ”; the “ Lion” being hit on ‘‘Q” turret, and of the ‘‘ Seydlitz”’ on fire; 
while there are drawings of the torpedoing of the ‘“‘ Marlborough,” the arrival of 
the High Sea Fleet, and other episodes. The letterpress of the volume includes 
sixty original narratives of about 130,000 words. 


Pay oF Mates, R.N.—In the House of Commons, on 16th December, Sir 
James Craig announced the special rates of full pay which have been approved 
for mates, R.N. The new rates are dated back to 1st January, 1920, and apply 
to mates and lieutenants (ex-mates), whether of the general service, signal, or 
wireless branches, at present on the list, who were promoted to the rank of mate 
prior to 1st January, 1920. Mates, acting or confirmed, will under the new order 
receive 17S. a day, an increase of one shilling; lieutenants and acting lieutenants 
(promoted from mates) will receive 20s. a day, an increase of three shillings; 
after four years as lieutenants the new rate is 22s. a day, an increase of two 
shillings; and after six years 25s. a day, an increase of one shilling. After eight 
years, of course, a lieutenant is promoted automatically to lieutenant-commander, 
the pay of which rank on promotion is 30s. a day. The new rates will not apply 
to officers promoted to the rank of mate since 1st January last, nor to mates 
who are selected in the future under the conditions as to age, etc., laid down 
by Admiralty Orders of 14th April last, and described in the First Lord’s 
Memorandum published in March last. These officers will continue to be paid 
according to the existing scale, the same as the officers trained in the usual way 
at the naval colleges. 


RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE.—On 18th December approval was announced for 
the appointment of a Committee to investigate and formulate definite proposals 
on the question of imparting to the men of the Fleet during their period of 
service educational and vocational training which will improve their prospects of 
employment in civil life after their discharge. Captain E. M. Bennett was 
appointed Chairman, and Paymaster-Lieutenant Duncan F. Forbes, Secretary, of 
this Committee. 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 


CHILE. 

Ex-BritisH Suips.—On 27th November the battleship ‘‘ Almirante Latorre”’ 
(formerly the ‘‘ Canada’’} and the torpedo craft taken over from the British 
Navy by Chile, left Devonport under the command of Admiral Sir Luis Gomez, 
upon whom the honour of a K.C.V.O. had been conferred during his stay. Before 
the Chilean Squadron sailed complimentary messages were exchanged between 
its Admiral and Admiral Sir Montague Browning, Commander-in-Chief at 
Plymouth. 

DENMARK. 

RoyaL ApMiraL.—On 30th November the King and Queen of Denmark arrived 

in London on a visit to King George and Queen Mary. On this day also the 
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Admiralty announced that King Christian of Denmark had been appointed an 
honorary Admiral in His Majesty’s Fleet. 


Ex-BritisH SLtoop.—The ex-British mine-sweeping sloop ‘‘ Asphodel,’’ which, 
as announced in these notes last quarter, has been sold to Denmark, will be 
known as the ‘“‘ Fylla,’’ and will be used as a fishery protection vessel in Iceland 
waters. Her complement will consist of about 100 officers and men. 


FRANCE. 

Nava. Poricy.—On 25th November, in an interview, the Minister of Marine 
was reported to have said that, in addition to constructing cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, the Government would devote its efforts to modernizing the 
existing Fleet, to reconditioning vessels handed over by Germany, to systema- 
tically developing aerial plans, and to organizing the coastal defences. 


GERMANY. 

THE Nava Forces.—On 14th November, in a review of the German Navy 
Estimates then before the Reichstag, Admiral Hollweg gave in the German Gazette 
some details of the immediate programme for the Navy. He stated that the naval 
authorities intended to employ the personnel allowed by the Peace Treaty, as 
follows :—A flotilla of six torpedo boats will be manned for mine-sweeping. As a 
preliminary the light cruisers ‘‘ Medusa,” ‘‘ Hamburg,”’ and ‘‘ Arcona,’’ and one 
ship of the line, the ‘‘ Hanover,’’ will be put into commission. Coastal police 
troops will be garrisoned at Emden, Borkum, Geestemiinde, Wilhelmshaven, 
Cuxhaven, Swinemiinde and Pillau. 


Licut Cruisers.—In reply to a question in Parliament on gth December, the 
Prime Minister denied that the Government had information that the Main Com- 
mittee of the German Reichstag had approved the expenditure of 25,000,000 marks 
for the building of a light cruiser. He promised that immediate inquiry should be 
made by the Ambassador at Berlin, but added: ‘‘ Germany has the right under the 
Peace Treaty to build light cruisers up to 6,000 tons, in order to replace ships 
allowed under the Treaty. The point, however, is one for the Reparation Com- 
mission, whose attention has been drawn to it.’? A week later, the Premier said 
that his Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin had confirmed the information respecting 
the building of a new cruiser. 


GREECE. 

THe Late Kinc ALEXANDER.—The British light cruiser ‘‘ Concord,’ Captain 
W. J. C. Lake, and the French cruiser ‘‘ Waldeck Rousseau,’’ represented their 
respective countries at the Pirzeus on the occasion of the funeral of King Alexander 
at the end of October. 


DESTROYER ASHORE.—On 18th November, the Greek destroyer ‘‘ Thyella’’ was 
reported aground opposite Sedd el Bahr, at the entrance to the Dardanelles. A 
British steamer proceeded to her assistance. The ‘‘ Thyella ’? was built by Messrs. 
Yarrow in 1906, and was seized by the Allies at the time of Constantine’s treachery, 
being returned when the pro-Ally party came into power. 


POLAND. 

New Warsuip.—A Danzig telegram on 13th December said that the first 
Polish warship had arrived at that port, a vessel named the ‘‘ Marshal Pilsudski,”’ 
of the gunboat type, built in Finland, of 500 tons, and armed with several small 
and machine guns. Her crew on a peace footing numbers about fifty men. 
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JAPAN. 

New Estimates.—Announcing Budget figures on 23rd December, the Minister 
of Finance at Tokio stated that the expenditure for the Army would be 263 million 
yen (439,450,000), an increase of 50 million yen, or 477,500,000; and that for the 
Navy would be 498 million yen (£74,700,000), an increase of 125 million yen 
(418,750,000). Addressing the Finance Committee of the Lower House, Mr. Hara, 
the Prime Minister, said:—‘‘ In compiling the Budget the Government’s guiding 
policy has been to increase the national strength.’’ 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


New Cruisers.—The Dutch Budget, introduced in September, provides for 
a naval expenditure of 44,347,299, or 4,355,047 more than the previous year, and 
includes 41,112,600 for new construction. The chief item of the latter is a 
further provision for two fast protected cruisers for the Dutch East Indies, of which 
the first, the ‘‘ Sumatra,’”? was launched on 30th December at Amsterdam in the 
presence of Queen Wilhelmina. The sister ship ‘‘ Java’”’ is being built by the 
Scheldt Company at Flushing. The vessels will displace 7,050 tons, with a length 
of 193 ft., beam of 52 ft., and a speed of 30 knots, obtained from triple screws 
driven. by oil-fired turbines. They will have armoured decks and 3-in. protective 
armour; and an armament of ten 6-in. guns and four 3-in. anti-aircraft guns, with 
six searchlights and equipment for using aeroplanes. The complement will number 
480 officers and men. 


PORTUGAL. 


Ex-BritisH Stoops.—On sth December about a hundred officers and men of 
the Portuguese Navy landed at Plymouth from the Royal Holland Lloyd liner 


‘‘ Limburgia ” and proceeded to Devonport Dockyard to man the sloops ‘‘ Carvalho 
Araujo ”’ and “‘ Republica,” formerly the British mine-sweeping sloops ‘‘ Gladiolus ’” 
and “ Jonquil,’? which had been purchased by Portugal. 


RUSSIA. 


Soviet SUBMARINES.—In correspondence published on 1st November, M. 
Krassin, head of the Bolshevist trade mission in London, complained to Lord 
Curzon that British warships had been ordered to attack at sight, and without 
warning, submarines of the Russian Soviet Republic in the Black Sea and Baltic. 
M. Krassin also complained that the Italian merchant ship ‘‘ Ancona,”’ bound for 
the Russian port of Novorossisk with merchandise, was fired on by British warships 
and detained at Batum. Commenting on this, M. Krassin said the Russian 
Government had never declared war on Britain, but had persistently made offers 
of a stable peace. 


_ British Repty.—On 3rd November it was announced that the following tele- 
gram had been sent by Lord Curzon to M. Chicherin in reply to the note of the 
Soviet Government regarding Bolshevist submarines :—‘‘ ]n reply to M. Krassin’s 
note of 19th October, I have to state that the belief of His Majesty’s Government 
as to the aggressive intentions of the Soviet submarines was based on the open 
avowal of a Soviet Minister when launching a submarine in the Black Sea, that 
he hoped it would sink an Entente vessel. His Majesty’s Government did not 
feel justified in running this risk, and they now find themselves confirmed in 
their fears by such a vague statement as that contained in paragraph 4 of the 
note under reference, which would provide a Soviet submarine commander who 
desired to torpedo any of His Majesty’s ships with the excuse of mistaken 
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a 
identity. Further, the Soviet forces in the Black Sea are still engaged in acts 
of open hostility against British interests, in which submarines may at any time 
be engaged. If the Soviet Government desires to bring this situation to an end 
it can do so at once by giving the assurances called for in my message of 
oth October.” 


UNITED STATES. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH.—The total strength of the U.S. Navy for the week 
ending 6th December was 160,311, made up of 12,946 officers and 147,365 enlisted 
men. In the Regular Navy there were 11,895 Regular and Reserve commissioned 
and warrant officers and midshipmen and 126,830 men. In the Marine Corps 
1,051 Regular and Reserve commissioned and warrant officers and 20,066 men. 
In the Nurse Corps there were 469. The Navy increase for the week was 2,323 
and the Marine Corps 340. On an authorized enlisted personnel of 143,396 the 
Navy was short 18,811 men. On an authorized enlisted personnel of 27,400 the 
Marine Corps was short 7,520 men. 


THREE BATTLE-CRUISERS BEGUN.—On 25th September an unusual event in the 
annals of big warship construction occurred when the keels of three battle- 
cruisers for the American Navy were laid down. The ‘“‘ Saratoga’’ was begun 
at Camden, New Jersey; and the ‘‘ Constitution ’’ and ‘‘ United States ’’ at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


New Licut Cruisers.—On 1st December the names were announced of the 
ten ‘‘ scout-cruisers,’’ as they are called, which are building for the American 
Navy under the construction programme of 1916. Hitherto these vessels have 
been identified by numbers only. Their new designations are :—No. 4, ‘‘ Omaha ’’; 
No. 5, ‘‘ Milwaukee ’’; No. 6, ‘* Cincinnati’; No. 7, ‘‘ Raleigh”; No. 8, 
“* Detroit ’’; No. 9, ‘‘ Richmond ”; No. 10, ‘‘Concord’”’; No. 11, ‘* Trenton ”’; 
No. 12, ‘Marblehead ’”’; No. 13, ‘‘ Memphis.’?’ The reason for the numbers 
beginning at four is that there are already three scout-cruisers in the American 
Navy—the ‘ Birmingham,”’ ‘‘ Chester’’ and ‘‘ Salem ’’—launched in 1907, and 
completed in the following year. The new vessels, of which the first, the 
‘* Omaha,”’ was launched on 14th December, represent a great advance upon these 
earlier units. The displacement has advanced from 3,750 to 7,100 tons; the length 
from 420 ft. to 555} ft.; and the main armament from two 5-in. to twelve 6-in. 
guns. Whereas the “ Birmingham ”’ class were given engines of 16,000 h.p., 
for a speed of 24 knots, the new vessels will develop go,oo0 h.p., for a speed 
of 35 knots. Their machinery will be of the turbine type, with reduction gear. 
Seven of these cruisers are expected to be ready for delivery by the end of 1g21. 


SECRETARY’S Report.—On 14th December the last annual report to be 
issued by Mr. Josephus Daniels during his term of office as Secretary of 
the Navy was published. It included a recommendation by the General Board 
of the Navy for another naval programme covering three years to follow on that 
for 1916 now in process of execution. This further new programme has, how- 
ever, since been modified, and it was understood that no further steps would be 
taken until the coming into office of the new administration. 
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Great BRITAIN. 


Armistice Day.—On November 11th, the Second Anniversary of Armistice Day 
‘was marked by scenes of extraordinary grandeur and pathos. At 11 a.m., by which 
‘hour the funeral procession of the ‘‘ Unknown Warrior ”’ had reached the permanent 
Cenotaph in Whitehal', His Majesty the King unveiled that monument to all our 
Glorious Dead and the great two-minute Silence, observed throughout the British 
Empire, commenced. The passage of the Unknown from his lowly uncoffined 
grave in Flanders to his final resting place in Westminster Abbey was one of the 
grandest—and most touching—episodes in our history, and it does not matter who 
conceived the idea of burying in the National Valhalla with all possible honour 
and pomp the body of an unidentified soldier representing all our Glorious Dead 
who gave up their lives during the Great War. 

The body, taken haphazard from twenty other unidentified ones, was brought 
from ‘‘ somewhere ”’ on the late Western Front to Boulogne, where it lay in state 
during the night of the gth November guarded by representatives of the French 
Army, detachments of which, on the roth, conveyed it, with all the honours 
accorded to a dead Marshal of France, to the harbour, where, before it passed 
into the custody of British sailors and soldiers, it was saluted by Marshal Foch, 
who further honoured the British dead by accompanying the ‘‘ Tommy Anonyme ”’ 
to Dover in H.M. Destroyer ‘‘ Verdun,’”? named to commemorate the splendid 
defence of that fortress, and happily selected for this special occasion. From Dover 
—where he was accorded full military honours—the Unknown Soldier was conveyed 
to Victoria, there to lie during the night of the 1oth-11th November under guard of 
Grenadier Guardsmen. : 

At 9.30 a.m. on 11th November the funeral procession left Victoria, the coffin 
draped in the Ypres Union Jack and borne on a gun-carriage, to the sound of a 
Field-Marshal’s salute of nineteen guns. On either side marched the pall bearers; 
on the right Admirals of the Fleet Sir Hedworth Meux, Earl Beatty, and Sir Henry 
Jackson, Admiral Sir C. E. Madden, General Gatliff, Royal Marines, and Air- 
Marshal Trenchard; on the left Field-Marshals Lord Methuen, Viscount French, 
Earl Haig, Sir H. H. Wilson, and Generals Lord Horne and Lord Byng. 

Proceeding by Hyde Park Corner, Constitution Hill, The Mall and Admiralty 
Arch, the cortége at 10.50 a.m. reached the Cenotaph in Whitehall where the gun- 
carriage was drawn broadside in front of the King to await the unveiling of the 
Cenotaph by His Majesty. But before that event took place the multitude of 
spectators, led by the band and choirs, sang the Hymn— 


‘“O God our Help in Ages past, 
Our Hope for years to Come,”’ 


followed by a short prayer by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

As the tenth stroke of the eleventh hour boomed out from Big Ben, the King 
pulled a cord, the flags fell away from the Cenotaph, and the great silence com- 
menced. On its termination the procession to the Abbey was reformed, the King 
marching alone behind the coffin as chief mourner, followed by Princes, Statesmen 
and all the most distinguished in the land. Finally, at 11.30 a.m. the Unknown 
Soldier was laid to rest near the west door of the Abbey after a brief and simple 
service of surpassing pathos and beauty. 
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German Aircraft.—Early in November a large consignment of German aircraft 
and accessories, surrendered under the Peace Treaty, arrived in this country and 
were stored in the R.A.F. station, Isle of Grain} Kent. None of the machines was. 
in flying condition, but it is hoped one may be rebuilt. Chief interest centres in 
the multiple-engine machines, viz., two Zeppelins, giant aeroplanes, one with five 
and the other four 240 h.p. Maybach engines. An almost complete all-metal Junker 
monoplane and the Fokker E5—the latest development of the Fokker type—were 

also delivered up. 


Courts Martial.—In November the following changes were made in the King’s 
Regulations in the provisions concerning Courts Martial: In future any officer or 
soldier who considers himself aggrieved by the finding or sentence of a Court 
Martial may forward a petition to the confirming or any reviewing authority ;. and 
if such petition raises any question of law it should, in the United Kingdom, be 
referred to the Judge Advocate General. In the event of a conviction, the pro- 
ceedings of the Court, including the charges, finding, sentence, and confirmation, 
will be promulgated in all cases by communication to the accused; promulgation 
will only be effected by the above particulars being read out on parade when the 
confirming authority specially directs that this shall be done. As soon as. the 
proceedings of a Court Martial are received by an officer having power to confirm 
the same, he may, and in normal circumstances should, at once order the release 
of the accused if the sentence is less than dismissal from the Service in the case 
of an officer, or less than discharge with ignominy in the case of a soldier. If the 
sentence is, or includes, forfeiture of seniority or rank, or reduction to a lower 
grade or to the ranks, instructions should at the same time be given that the 
accused should not, unless the exigencies of the Service demand it, be placed on 
any duty whatsoever until after promulgation; in such cases the accused may, in 
the interest of discipline, be placed in open arrest instead of being released from 


arrest. 

Army Chaplains.—On 25th November The Times announced that a number of 
Army Chaplains will be placed compulsorily on retired pay at the beginning of 
next year as a necessary consequence of the new regulation providing that there 
should be a fixed establishment in each of the four categories into which the 
Chaplains are divided. 

Marriage Allowances for Reservists.—In November an Army Council Instruction 
states that unmarried Reservists now serving in Section R of the Army Reserve 
who marry after being permitted to join the Colours, will not be eligible for 
marriage allowances until they are twenty-six years of age. Married Reservists 
over twenty-six years of age serving in Section R, who are permitted to rejoin the 
Colours will be eligible for marriage allowances but will not have the extra privileges 
accorded to those on the married quarters réle until they are admitted to the 
establishment of that rdle. 

’ Territorial Officers.—Up to 3rd December the number of Territorial officers- 
whose appointments had been approved was 5,140, distributed as follows :— 

Yeomanry es ov os) \iee" "EAS S, a5 rh J. 20% 

Artillery ore Mee ... 1,200 Ordnance Corps ie ieee” | 

Royal Engineers’... .. 417. R. A. Veterinary Corps i SgRR 

Infantry ore pe ... 2,803 Armoured Cars ... , a4. rae 


Of the provisional establishment of 209,834 men, up to which Ss orate is at 
present being carried, 73,853 had been obtained. 


Royal Army Pay Corps.—On 7th December it was announced that officers of 
the Royal Army Pay Department will in future be amalgamated with the Royal 
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Army Pay Corps; and the officers of this Corps will continue to be subject in all 
respects to the provisions laid down for the Royal Army Pay Department in the 
Royal Warrant of 1st December, 1914, as subsequently amended. 


Change in Regimental Titles—An Army Order announced early in December 
that the King had approved of changes in titles and designations (including shoulder 
straps) with effect from 1st January of certain cavalry and infantry regiments of 
the Regular Army. Forty-five regiments are concerned, and several others are to 
wear new abbreviations of their unchanged titles on their shoulder straps. The 
most drastic change will be in the title of the Royal Irish Rifles which will be 
known as the Royal Ulster Rifles. 


Physical Training.—In future the organization and administration of physical 
training will be directly under the General Staff, and the Inspector of Physical 
Training will be attached to the General Staff of the War Office. 


Army Council Changes.—On oth December an Order in Council was 
published approving a change in the constitution of the Army Council—the change 
only affects the duties of the Surveyor-General of Supply and the Secretary of the 
War Office; the former becoming responsible to the Secretary of State for the 
business relating to Army contracts and the administration of factories belonging 
to the War Office (other than the Royal Army Clothing Factory); while the latter’s 
functions and responsibility are considerably extended. 


Army Expenditure.—According to official papers published on 13th December, 
Parliament was to be asked for a further sum of forty millions for Army Services; 
the total expenditure on the Army for the year 1920-21 will be: 


Original estimate ae n ten be ey 125,000,000 
Supplementary estimate a ii fee: it 45395750,000 


Revised estimate ~ — oe st x 4 164,750,000 


Rank of Brigadier-General.—At the end of December an Army Order stated 
that the rank of Brigadier-General would be abolished as from 1st January, 1921; 
but that officers who held this rank during the War, and who have been, or will 
be, granted on retirement the honorary rank of Brigadier-General, will be entitled 
to hold it after retirement. 

New Titles of Appointments.—From 1st January, 1921, the following appoint- 
ments will carry, in peace, the temporary rank of Colonel-Commandant when not 
held by a General Officer and when rank senior to Colonel is necessary :—(1) 
Officer Commanding Regular Cavalry Brigade, Regular Infantry Brigade, Regular 
Royal Artillery of a Regular Division, Regular Defended Port overseas, Regular 
Coast Defence at Home, Regular Area. (2) Chief Engineer of a 1st Class 
Command. (3) The Commandants respectively of the Royal Military Academy, 
Royal Military College, School of Artillery, Senior Officers School, Small Arms 
School, Tank: Corps Training Centre, R.A.S.C. Training College, Central School 
of Administration, Schoo! or Instructional Establishment. 

The following appointments similarly will carry the rank of Colonel on the 
Staff :—Director and Deputy-Director at War Office or Headquarters, India; Staff 
Officer higher than. 1st grade, now graded as Brigadier-General; Directing Ordnance 
Officer, Royal Army Clothing Factory; Directing Ordnance Officer, Woolwich 
Arsenal; Inspector other than technical; Controller of Surplus Stores and Salvage ; 
President and Vice-President Ordnance Committee. 

The pay or allowances of those appointments are not affected by the Army 
Order. An officer holding rank of Colonel-Commandant or Colonel on the Staff 
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has precedence of and command over all Colonels, and will take precedence among 
themselves according to their permanent rank. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Citizen Army.—On 24th November the Minister of Defence explained to the 
Senate that this year he proposes to train 108,000 men of the Citizen forces as. 
against 54,051 in 1914. 


INDIA. 


Operations.—On the 12th November, as the Wana Wazirs did not come in on 
the 10th, a column advanced from Chargalai and occupied Shaku and Tangi (north- 
east of Wana) without opposition. The Wazirs collecting at Sarwakai showed no 
signs of accepting the British terms previously offered to them. Small factions of 
Mahsuds were trying to assist the enemy, but others were friendly. A Jirga was 
held on 7th November, the results of which were satisfactory. 

Departure of Sir C. Monro.—On 13th November General Sir Charles and Lady 
Monro made a remarkable public departure from Simla. The congratulations sent 
tu Sir Charles by the War Council at the expiration of his tenure of the appointment 
of Commander-in-Chief gave great satisfaction at Indian Army Headquarters as 
well as in the Army. 

Reorganization of the Army.—On 18th November details were available of the 
areas and districts into which the Indian Army has been reorganized, with four 
Commands instead of two, in pursuance of the scheme recommended by the Esher 
Committee. In the following list the districts are numbered (1) and (2) to show 
whether they are first-class or second-class districts. 

Northern Command (General Sir W. R. Birdwood).—North-west Frontier 
Province (except the Waziristan Province) and the Punjab (not including the Delhi 
Province). Districts Peshawar (1), Rawalpindi (1), Lahore (1). 

Eastern Command (Lieut.-General Sir Havelock Hudson).—Delhi, the United 
Provinces (excluding the Jhansi Civil District), Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam. 
Districts—the United Provinces (excluding the Jhansi and Allahabad Civil Districts) 
(1). Allahabad Brigade Area, the Allahabad Civil District, Presidency and Assam 
District (2) (Behar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, and the defended Port of 
Calcutta). 

Southern Command (Lieut.-General Sir W. R.-Marshall).—Central India, the 
Central Provinces Jhansi Civil District, the Bombay Presidency (south of the 
Narbada River), Hyderabad State, and the Madras Presidency. Districts—the 
Central Provinces (1) (the present Mhow divisional area excluding Rajputana), 
Poona District (1) (Bombay Presidency south of the Narbada but excluding the 
Bombay defended Port and Deoladi; and Hyderabad State. Bombay (2) (Bombay 
defended Port and Deolali). Madras (1) (the Madras Presidency and Mysore). 

Western Command (Lieut.-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite).—Baluchistan, Sind, 
Rajputana, Cutch, and Gujerat as far south as the Narbada River. Districts— 
Baluchistan (1), Sind-Rajputana (2), (Sind, Rajputana, Cutch, and Gujerat up to the 
Narbada River). On the cessation of active operations against the Waziris the 
Waziristan District will be included in the Western Command. 

Burma (2) becomes an independent district. 

Operations.—On 18th November the Wana column reached Sarwakai, where, 
on the 21st, a Jirga of Wana Waziris met the Resident and accepted all the terms, 
and promised to surrender rifles and cash within twenty days. 
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On 25th November a representative Jirga of all sections of the Wana Waziris 
(who had been in revolt since May, 1918) accepted the British terms at Sarwakai, 
and as the result of aerial operations on 15th and 21st November the Hassan Zaid 
Tilli Sayyida Tribes of the Black Mountain handed in the balance of their rifles. 


MEsoporaMIA. 

Lower Euphrates.—Early in November punitive operations took place. Turkish 
officers were operating with the Arabs as instructors in the Middle Euphrates zone. 

On the 8th November a force of Arabs attacked Jabir Station (twelve miles 
south-east of Samawah); they were driven off with loss after getting within twenty 
yards of our wire. 

A column from Samawah, assisted by aeroplanes, carried out punitive measures 
north of Khide. 

Middle Euphrates.—The 53rd Brigade column returned from Kerbela to 
Tuwairij. 

Lower Euphrates.—On 15th November there was some hostile activity around 
Samawah. On that date the 34th Brigade column, assisted by aeroplanes, carried 
out punitive operations from Imam Abdulla (four miles north-north-west of 
Sumawah) for five miles to the east. 

Middle Euphrates.—The 53rd Brigade column marched from Kifi to Kufa on 
the 15th, preparatory to carrying out punitive operations in that neighbourhood. 

On 24th November the War Office communiqué stated that on the Lower 
Euphrates the 34th Brigade column had continued its punitive operations north-east 
of Imam Abdulla, and on the Middle Euphrates the 55th Brigade column com- 
pleted its punitive operations to the Abu Sukhair area on 17th November, and the 
53rd Brigade column had been operating from Shamiya along the left bank of the 
Shatt-es-Shamiya by Aba Saurah (six miles north-east of Kufa) to Kufa. 

The result of these operations was an improved situation on the Euphrates; the 
majority of the important Sheikhs of the insurgent tribes on the Lower Euphrates 
having, as announced on 26th November, come in to Suk to surrender, while on 
the Middle Euphrates the inhabitants of the thickly-populated district north-west 
of Shinafia (sixty miles south of Hillah), visited by the 67th Brigade column, were 
busily cultivating. 

On the Upper Tigris, however, the conditions in the Diala area, north-east of 
Baghdad, continued to be disturbed. 

On 26th November the first train passed over the completed Imam Abdulla 
bridge, and British aeroplanes attacked an insurgent camp eight miles north of 
Nasiriyeh. 

On 3rd December the War Office communiqué stated that on the Middle 
Euphrates over 22,000 rifles, including 6,200 modern, had been surrendered as the 
consequence of the operations of the 53rd, 55th and 34th Brigade columns; and in 
the Diala area a column was taking punitive measures in the district south of 
Amraniya (ten miles south of Shahroban). 

On 7th December a further communiqué reported successful operations on the 
Lower and Middle Euphrates; in the latter area were the 53rd and 77th Brigades. 

In the Diala area (north-east of Baghdad) operations had been completed by 
7th December. 

By the 9th December on the Lower Euphrates all the important tribes (with 
one exception) between Nasir-i-yeh and Rume-i-tha had made submission. 

On the Middle Euphrates the situation was generally quiet, and the re-establish- 
ment of the Civil Administration had begun. 

In the Diala area the operations of the columns induced the recalcitrant tribes 
te surrender their quota of arms and ammunition or its equivalent in cash. 
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On 31st December the situation in Mesopotamia continued quiet. Up to that 
date over 35,000 rifles, of which 10,000 were modern, had been surrendered by the 
Arabs. ‘‘ Generally speaking, the country had practically settled down again after 
the recent disturbances, and the task of further pacification and the setting up of a 
stable administration had become a matter rather for the civil than the military 
authorities.’’ 

NEw ZEALAND. 


On 13th November was published the new land defence scheme, which remodels 
the Territorial training partly on the lines followed in training for the war. 

The period of training is reduced from seven to four years, in addition to cadet 
work. From the ages of 14 to 16 cadets will receive physical training, and from 
16 to 18 military training. In the rgth year all will serve a recruit period, varying 
from two to six weeks in camp, according to efficiency. After this, selected 
recruits will be drafted to the Territorials for three years. All promotion will be 
from the ranks by merit. It is intended to maintain a skeleton force with a 
strength of one division, with a full establishment of officers, non-commissioned 
officers, specialists, and artificers, and a half establishment of other ranks. 


ARMENIA. 


On‘7th November an Armistice was signed between the Armenian Government 
and the Turks—presumably the Nationalists under Kemal. The main principles 
concerned were: The withdrawal of the Armenians to the western bank of the 
Arpackai, thus giving up the Zangazour and Karabagh district, and opening up a 
corridor for communication between the Turks and Bolsheviks. The Turks to 
occupy Alexandropol and within a radius of ten kilometres pending peace 
negotiations. The Turks to be responsible for the maintenance of order and the 
security of the inhabitants. 

On 19th November, however, it was reported from Constantinople that fighting 
had been resumed in Armenia, the Turkish peace stipulations proving unacceptable 
to the Armenians. The latter rejected the Bolshevik offer of mediation and were 
concentrating between Alexandropol and Erivan. 

On 20th November the Armenian newspapers reported that Alexandropol had 

been occupied by the Armenian Forces, and that the Kemalists were retreating to 
Kars. 
“ On 27th November it was reported that Kars had been recaptured by the 
Armenians after the defeat of the Turkish Nationalists. But towards the end of 
November a revolt occurred in Northern Armenia where a revolutionary committee 
was elected. 

On 2nd December the Armenian Government left Erivan, the capital, the army 
placed itself at the disposal of the Revolutionary Committee and the Soviet system 


was established. 
FRANCE. 


About roth November the Franco-Belgian Governments communicated to the 
League of Nations the correspondence between the two Governments relative to 
their Convention of 7th September, 1920, for a series of military measures to meet 
the eventuality of a new German aggression against Belgium and France. The 
understanding in question is purely defensive, and has reference exclusively to the 
case of unprovoked aggression. 

On 16th November the Cabinet decided, ‘‘ in principle,’’ in favour of eighteen 
months’ Army Service instead of two years. However, the decision is qualified by a 
rider that the reduction of the period of service to eighteen months cannot become 
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effective until after a transition stage, and that this stage, the length of which 
must depend upon the needs of national defence, should probably last two years. 


GERMANY. 


Armaments.—During November returns showed that the arms in the hands of 
the ‘‘ self-protection organizations’? numbered 8,404 machine guns and 801,653 
rifles. The collection of these, it was reported from Berlin on 25th November, 
was in progress. 

Disarmament.—Up to 25th November the total number of German guns 
surrendered to the Allied Control Commissions was 30,500, of which 27,650 had 
been already destroyed. In addition 6,000 guns in process of manufacture had also 
been destroyed. 10,000 trench mortars were also surrendered, of which 7,300 had 
so far been destroyed, and 63,100 machine guns surrendered; of these the last 
14,800 were shortly to be destroyed. The total number of rifles surrendered was 
2,524,000, cf which 2,206,400 were destroyed. Much gun and small arms 
ammunition was also surrendered, and a large quantity destroyed. 


ItaLy (YuGo-Siavia). 


On 24th December, in consequence of the non-acceptance by D’Annunzio of 
the terms of the Italian Government, Italian troops began to march on Fiume. 
D’Annunzio’s legionaries maintained a stout resistance in the suburbs until the 
Regulars, who had lost ten killed and thirty wounded, suspended hostilities at 
midnight. 

At 6 a.m. on 26th December hostilities were resumed, but the Regulars could 
rot advance from the Public Gardens, which they had reached at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. Up to midday losses among the Regulars were heavy. All houses 
had been transformed into nests of machine guns, and as the Regulars refrained 
from using artillery, the resistance of the Legionaries was very effective, and the 
fighting fierce. 

By the 28th December hostilities had been suspended pending conversations 
between the Mayor of Fiume and D’Annunzio’s War Minister, with General 
Ferrario commanding the Government Forces surrounding Fiume, and on 29th 
December D’Annunzio gave way, handing over all authority to the Town Council. 

[Note.—Fifteen months previously D’Annunzio, at the head of a band of 
Legionaries, seized Fiume—in defiance of the Treaty of Rapalo between the Italian 
and Yugo-Slav Governments—and proclaimed himself Dictator. ] 


JAPAN. 


November.—The War Department’s estimates for the next fiscal year total 
230,000,000 yen (about £34,500,000)—a decrease of 10,000,000 yen (1,500,000) 
compared with the current period. 


LEAGUE OF. NATIONS. 


International Force for Vilna.—On 28th November the League Council at 
Geneva approved the proposals of the British, French and Spanish military repre- 
sentatives in regard to the International Force to supervise the Vilna plebiscite. 
The Force, it was decided, was to consist of one company of Belgian troops and 
one machine-gun section, two companies each of British, French and Spanish 
troops with one machine-gun section apiece; also if their governments agreed, 
Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, and Swedish contingents, with one machine-gun 
section apiece. 
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On 2nd December the Danish Folketing and the Norwegian Storting voted for 
compliance with the request of the League of Nations. 


LITHUANIA. 


On the 12th November the Lithuanian Legation in London issued a statement 
denying the allegations (from Polish sources) that Germans, Bolsheviks, and even 
Chinese soldiers are fighting in the Lithuanian Army, which, the Legation 
emphasized, is exclusively composed of Lithuanian subjects and Lithuanian 
volunteers from Memel territory, where the percentage of Lithuanians is 8o. 

On 17th November the League of Nations Commission was sitting in a train 
between the Lithuanian-Polish fronts on which hostilities had ceased on the 18th 
November at the request of the Commission. Further action by the latter was 
delayed owing to the railway bridge at Jevje, half-way between Vilna and Kovno, 
having been blown up. 

On the 19th November, however, the (Vilna) Poles attacked on the entire front, 
also in the neighbourhood of Jevje, where fighting took place close to the Com- 
mission’s train, which was under fire. 

On 20th November reports from Lithuanian sources claimed to have repulsed 
the attacks of Zeligowski’s troops, to have taken prisoner one Polish Brigade, 
and to have captured considerable war material. 


Morocco. 


Spanish Campaign.—On 24th November it was announced that the Spanish 
Autumn Campaign in North-West Morocco had been terminated for this year. 
The principal objective of the Spaniards during the fighting of the previous two 
months was the occupation of Sheshawan by two columns advancing respectively 
from Tetuan, to the north, and from the Alcazar district to the west. These were 
timed to unite at Shashawan on 14th October, but although the Tetuan column 
successfully occupied that place on 14th October, the Alcazar column was unable to 
accomplish its task and fell back, owing to losses and sickness, to its base at 
Laraiche, thus leaving a wide stretch of difficult mountainous country unoccupied, 
through which Raisuli can communicate with the tribesmen to the south and 
cbtain supplies. 


PERSIA. 


On 19th November British troops engaged the Bolshevists near Imamzade 
Washim on the Kazvin—Resht road. The enemy ‘retreated, leaving 100 dead. 
British casualties, six. On the same day we raided Enzeli heavily from the air, 
the jetty and warehouses being destroyed. 

On 17th December it was reported from Constantinople that Bolshevist troops 
were concentrating at Baku, and that a large force of Budenny’s Cavalry was 
recently on its way thither. This was held to portend a fresh invasion of Northern 
Persia. The Red Forces at Baku included three Communist Divisions with 
considerable quantities of heavy artillery. 


Russfa. 


On 10th November the Bolshevist military authorities announced that the Red 
troops had broken the enemy’s (General Wrangel’s Army) fierce resistance and had 
cccupied the latter’s fortified position near Perekop. The Red troops also occupied 
Armyansky Bazar. 

From later information it appears that the Bolshevists did not storm Perekop 
(on the western Isthmus leading into the Crimea), but by an enveloping movement 
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their left wing invaded the Crimea, passing over the Putrid Sea (near the Chongar 
or eastern Isthmus), and attacked the main body of Wrangel’s troops, which was 
then still holding the Perekop district, from the rear. It is estimated that 
40,000 of Wrangel’s Army were captured. The Bolshevists admitted the loss of 
30,000 killed. 

On 14th November the French Foreign Office learnt that the Bolshevists had 
captured Sevastopol and great quantities of material. 

The success of the Reds appears to have been due, first, to their astonishing 
mobility, which enabled them to bring 28 divisions to bear on Wrangel’s front with 
extraordinary celerity; secondly, to the tenacity with which the assault was pushed 
home—reminiscent of German tactics; and, thirdly, to the unexpected strength of 
the Bolshevist artillery and their abundance of munitions. It is generally held 
that Germans were responsible for the Bolshevist organization and the direction of 
the offensive. 

On the 17th November the Bolshevists, who had shortly before begun a 
vigorous offensive against Petlura’s Ukrainians, appeared to be making a rapid 
advance and claimed to have defeated the enemy in fierce battles. In the north 
they were driving the Ukrainians back on the new Polish frontier, and further 
south they had reached the Roumanian frontier. 

On 18th November the Bolshevists reported fighting with General Balahovitch’s 
forces in the Rezhitsa region, that is considerably east of Mozyr, the town on the 
Pripet occupied by Balahovitch a week previously. Rezhitsa town is on the 
Dnieper, 150 miles north of Kieff, and on the southern border of White Russia. 

On 19th and 20th November the Bolshevist military bulletins chronicled further 
successes against Petlura’s Ukrainians and the starting of an offensive in White 
Russia against General Balahovitch. As to Petlura, the bulletin of the 19th says 
the Red troops broke into Proskuroff, while with regard to Balahovitch the bulletin 


said :— 
“ 19th November, in the Korosten—Mozyr direction our troops crossed the River 
Slovetchnya, north-west of Ovrutch. 

2oth November, in the Mozyr region our troops have forced the Pripet River 
and are fighting for the possession of Mozyr. In the Reschitza region our troops, 
having repelled the enemy attacks, are pressing him towards the Pripet. 

In the Korosten—Mozyr direction fighting is proceeding with alternating 
success. Further to the west we are pursuing the enemy who is retiring to the 
River Ubort.”’ 

The Reds claimed to have taken, between the 14th and 18th November, 1,400 
men and 40 officers prisoner of Balahovitch’s Army, and to have captured a 
quantity of war material. 

On 21st November the direction of the chief Red advance appeared to be north- 
west towards Minsk: the Bolshevist military report of that date stating that :— 

On 20th November the Reds occupied Mozyr (on the Pripet), the enemy’s 
(Balahovitch’s) counter-attacks being successfully repelled south-west of Rieshitsa 
(which is on the Dnieper, north-east of Mozyr), fighting continued as did the Red 
advance in the Korostan—Mozyr direction (south of the Pripet). 

The town of Letitcheff (east of Tarnopol), having been abandoned by the Poles, 
was occupied by Bolshevist troops in accordance with the conditions of the Peace 
Treaty. In the Volotchissk direction (further south) they continued to drive back 
Petlura’s troops, pressing them on to the Polish frontier. 

On 22nd November the Bolshevists claimed to have cut off Balahovitch’s main 
forces east of the town of Mozyr, while Red troops had advanced 33 miles and 16 
miles south of Mozyr (on the Pripet 140 miles south-east of Minsk), 
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On 23rd November they reported that the remnant of Balahovitch’s Army was 
fleeing north-west, pursued by the Red troops, and that the Ukraine had been 
completely cleared of Petlura’s troops. 

[Note.—At the Conference at Riga on 20th November, M. Yoffe, the Bolshevist 
President, presented two notes to the Polish Delegation; the first relating to the 
withdrawal of the Polish troops to the line as fixed by the Armistice; the second 
announcing that all Polish citizens captured in the ranks of Generals Balahovitch 
and Petlura would not be considered as soldiers and treated as prisoners of war, 
but would be shot. ] 

On the 29th November it was reported from Warsaw that the Mozyr section of 
Balahovitch’s Army had retired behind the Polish demarcation line, and that 
Balahovitch himself, with a very small force, had broken through the Red front 
east of Rieshitsa and had seized Homel (east of the Dnieper) on 20th November. 

On 30th November it was confirmed, from Warsaw, that he was by no means 
done with. He still remained a serious antagonist to the Bolshevists, as he had 
occupied Zhlobin (50 miles north-east of Homel) and Bobruisk (on the Beresina, 30 
miles north-east of Zhlobin) at the head of a force of at least 10,000 men, proving 
that his nucleus of ‘‘ die-hards ”’ had been reinforced by numerous desertions from 
the Red Army. However, by the 4th December, pressed by overwhelming Red 
forces he was driven over the Polish frontier, and his forces were disarmed by the 
Poles. 

Towards the end of December it became known that the Bolshevists were mass- 
ing troops at Pskoff and other places on the Esthonian frontier, thus pointing to a 
threat to Riga and an attack on the Letts and Poles, as well as the Esthonians. 
In this connection it was definitely ascertained that large Bolshevist forces were at 
the time present in White Russia and the Western Ukraine (on the Polish and 
Ukrainian frontiers). 

SIBERIA. 


On 28th November it was reported from Peking that the whole of the remain- 
ing troops of General Kuppel (the last Commander of the Koltchak Army) and of 
General Seminoff from Trans-Baikalia, altogether about 10,000 in number had 
entered Chinese territory and been disarmed. These proceedings left the whole of 
Trans-Baikalia under the control of the Red ‘‘ Far-Eastern Republic,’’ the head- 
quarters of which removed from Verkhne Udinsk to Chita. 


TURKEY. 


On 22nd November a telegram from Smyrna to the Temps stated that as a 
result of the Greek election the moral of the Greek troops of occupation was 
becoming worse. For some days previously there had been affrays between 
Venizilists and Constantinists, and soldiers had begun to demobilize themselves 
without meeting with any opposition from the military authorities. 

On 24th November it was announced, from Smyrna, that the Turkish 
Nationalists had occupied Inegeul (45 miles east of Smyrna), Yenishehr, Simav 
(60 miles north-east from Smyrna), and Demirji (50 miles north-east of that town), 
from which the Greek troops withdrew. without fighting; but from Greek sources 
it appeared that on 24th November their troops dispersed Turkish forces com- 
manded by Kemal Bey in the region of Nicea (Isnik, 40 miles east of Brusa) and 
occupied that town. 

On 12th December it was reported from Smyrna that large numbers of Greek 
officers. had resigned, and that, Mustapha Kemal was taking advantage of the 
situation and was displaying great activity by renewed attacks. In Anatolia the 
situation was becoming critical. 
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On 23rd December it was reported that on the Smyrna front Turkish incursions 
against the Greek right centre continued, and bands had penetrated as far as 
Geurdiz (Ak Hissar district, 55 miles north-east of Smyrna). Greek reinforcements 
were being sent forward. 


UNITED STATES. 


Military Surgeons.—During November medical officers of the United States 
Army were being detailed as students at Army Service Schools and at the General 
Staff College to develop mutual understanding and standardized methods in the 
solution of future problems. Under the Army Reorganization Act of 4th June, 
1920, medical officers are authorized to be additional members of the General Staff 
of the War Department, and two have been appointed. 


Army Reorganization.—28th November. In the Annual Report the U.S. 
Secretary of War declared that the post-war organization of the army provides a 
model upon which great armies can be built in time of emergency. The Army 
Reorganization Bill, passed at the last Session of Congress, provides for one 
skeleton army in time of peace with a paper strength of 337,221 men. 

The establishments under the new organization are:—An Army Corps, 79,966 
men (in Great Britain 27,000 to 40,000). An Infantry Division, 19,385 men; a 
Cavalry Division, 6,417 men; an Infantry Brigade, 6,153 men; an Artillery Brigade, 
3,414 men. The Act divides the country into nine Corps Areas, and in time of 
war, on general mobilization, this division would result in three armies, each of 
the tactical strength and organization mentioned above. As the peace-time strength 
of the Regular Army is only 280,000, the National Guard and organized reserve 
would fill the gaps. 

War Costs.—On 8th December it was announced at Washington that the net 
cost of the War to the American Government had been $24,010,000,000 
(47,000,000,000 approximately). 








ROYAL AIR FORCE NOTES. 





1.—HyYDE-THOMSON MEMORIAL PRIZE. 


The Hyde-Thomson Memorial Prize, founded by the generous gift of Mr. R. D. 
Hyde-Thomson in memory of his son, Lieutenant-Colonel Douglas Hyde-Thomson, 
Royal Air Force, who was killed whilst flying on duty, will, in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of the founder, be devoted to the promotion of proficiency in 
wireless telegraphy and kindred subjects in the Royal Air Force. 


2.—REWARDS FOR VALUABLE FLyING SERVICES UNDER PEACE CONDITIONS. 

The King has been graciously pleased to signify his intention of granting a 
small number of Air Force Crosses and Air Force Medals twice yearly to officers 
and other ranks of the Royal Air Force, in the New Year’s Gazette and in the 
King’s Birthday Gazette of 3rd June, respectively. 

Only cases of exceptional valour, courage or devotion to duty whilst flying will 
be considered. 
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s 
3-—GORDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PRIZE. 


The following subjects for the Gordon Shephard Memorial Prize Essay have 
been selected for the current year :— 
(1) Essay in the form of a lecture on cross-country and overseas flying by 
a pilot flying solo. 
(2) An investigation of the possibilities attaching to aerial co-operation with 
survey, map-making and exploring expeditions. 
Separate prizes will be given for each of the two subjects. Essays will be 
submitted not later than 31st May, 1921. 


4.— INTERPRETERS. 


Instructions have been issued governing the grant of awards and allowances 
to officers and airmen qualifying as interpreters in foreign languages. 


5.—OPERATIONS. 


During the period under review the Air Force has not been engaged upon any 
operations of magnitude. The formation of No. 8 Squadron in Egypt is now 
complete. 

Some interesting experiments with a direction-finding wireless installation of 
a suitable nature and size, to be carried by aircraft engaged in cross-desert flying, 
have recently been carried out in Egypt. A Handley-Page aeroplane was despatched 
from Heliopolis Aerodrome (Cairo) with instructions to locate a party which had 
previously been sent out to a secret destination in the desert to represent the crew 
of an aircraft which had landed in distress. The party were equipped with the 
portable direction-finding set and a small hand-driven generator to provide current 
for a transmitter which would normally be part of the equipment of the aircraft 
in which they would be flying. 

The Handley-Page was located by the party very soon after it had left the 
ground, the direction of its periodical signals being accurately recorded by the 
direction-finding set of the party in the desert. The latter ‘‘ wirelessed ’’ the 
compass bearing of the signals with regard to themselves back to the Handley-Page 
machine, which was equipped with an aerial receiver, and the machine was there- 
upon navigated according to the bearings indicated from time to time by the party 
in the desert. 

The party were eventually located at a point some twelve miles out into the 
desert north-west of Suez after the aeroplane had been flying for just over three 
hours. 

Although perfection has not yet been reached, these experiments are proving of 
considerable value in research directed towards the discovery of some means of 
obviating the present serious risk of the crew of an aeroplane, which has had to 
land in the desert in distress, being entirely lost. 

Another equally interesting demonstration, also carried out in Egypt, was that 
of transporting a mountain gun, its crew of six men, and ninety-eight rounds of 
ammunition in two Handley-Page aeroplanes. The two aeroplanes flew from 
Heliopolis and landed at Almaza, and in seven minutes the first round from the 
gun was fired. es 

In order to facilitate the upkeep of seaplanes in the Eastern Mediterranean, a 
temporary advanced repair base was formed at Feneraki in July on the Asiatic coast 
opposite Constantinople. 
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A mobile flight was despatched from Leuchars to Invergordon composed of fleet 
observation aircraft early in September, and exercises with the Atlantic Fleet were 
carried out during September and October. 

Reconnaissance exercises were carried out with flying boats in co-operation with 
the Atlantic Fleet in the Channel during November. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
1.—NAVAL AVIATION. 


The U.S.S. “ Langley,” an ex-collier which is being converted into an Aircraft 
Carrier, has been practically completed, and will be commissioned during February. 
The crew has already been chosen, and for some time past has been carrying out 
training in landing on confined areas at Mitchel Field, Long Island. 

The U.S.S. ‘‘ Wright,’? an ex-transport, has been launched and should be 
completed in the near future. 

The Pacific Fleet Air Detachment is accompanying the Pacific Fleet on its 
southern cruise, during which, ports on the west coast of Peru, Chili and Central 
America will be visited. The Atlantic Fleet Air Detachment, which now consists 
of sixteen flying boats, four torpedo-carrying seaplanes, the tenders U.S.S. 
.“* Shawmut” and ‘ Sandpiper,’? and the converted destroyer ‘‘ Harding,’ is 
preparing for its cruise in Cuban waters with the Fleet, where gun-spotting, 
bombing practice, and naval manceuvres will be carried out. — 

The Navy Department has lately shown considerable interest in the develop- 
ment of torpedo-carrying seaplanes. An established type of biplane, twin-float 
seaplane has been selected for the purpose and modified. The result is a machine 
which can carry a 1,060-lb. torpedo at a maximum speed of 92 m.p.h. with a 
maximum endurance of 5.2 hours. The torpedo carried is a type ‘‘ D,”? which has 
a range of 3,000 yards and a speed of 30 knots. There are four of these machines 
in each of the Fleet Detachments and twelve at Pensacola, Florida. 

The programme for naval aviation for the forthcoming financial year shows no 
material alteration in the establishment of shore stations, but an increase in the 
Fleet Air Detachments is probable. 

The. Navy Department has recently announced that there is a shortage of 
regular officers in the Naval Air Service, and to meet this, legislation has been 
passed authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to’ grant regular Commissions to 
500 officers of the Reserve Naval Air Service, and to retain the services, subject to 
their consent, of a further 500 officers up to July, 1922. 


2.—MILiTaRY AVIATION. 


There has been little or no activity of importance in the Military Air Service 
during the past three months. 

The system of recruiting has been altered. Hitherto recruiting in the Military 
Air Service has been independent from its parent service, but it is now carried out 
through Army Corps Districts. This new system is said to have been very 
satisfactory. 

Lieutenant Austin, of No. 7 Observation Squadron, recently made a gallant 
attempt to fly from France Field, Panama, to Washington, D.C. After several 
hours of rain and rough weather, causing damage to his propellor, he was forced 
to turn back and to make the return journey at a height of only a few feet above 
the sea across the Gulf of Mexico, experiencing the greatest difficulty in keeping 
his machine from the water. 
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The Pulitzer Trophy, the much coveted prize for a race four times round a 
triangular course of 35 miles, which was competed for by some 60 machines, 
was won by an Army Air Service Officer—Lieutenant Mosley—on the same 
Verville-Packard machine which competed for the Gordon-Bennet Cup in France. 


GENERAL. 


The vexed question of amalgamating the Military and Naval Air Services has 
again come to the fore, and is being much discussed in the Press. Senator New 
will shortly place before Congress an amended version of the Bill to that end, 
which failed to pass Congress at its last session. 


FRANCE. 

There has been no outstanding feature of interest in service aviation in France 
during the period under review. There has beén considerable general activity in 
military aviation, and the military air service is rapidly assuming its intended pro- 
portions. Its 36 Air Regiments are being brought to their full strength, and a 
considerable number of reserve pilots have been trained. 

The School of Military Aeronautics at Istres has been re-opened, having been 
closed for instruction of pupils since shortly after the Armistice. The establishment 
of the School consists of 250 pupils and 30 instructors. Elementary instruction 
only is given; no acrobatics are taught nor are pupils taught to fly service-type 


machines. 





SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PUBLICATIONS. 





BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MILITAIRES. 


CONTENTS : 
No. 6 (October, 1920). 

THE GERMAN CAVALRY ON THE BELGIAN FRONT FROM 3RD TO 20TH 
AUGUST, 1914. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST PARASITES ON THE BELGIAN FRONT. 

NoTES ON ARMOURED Cars. 

CALCULATING BOARDS AND THE SOLUTION OF GUNNERY PROBLEMS. 

Tanks : HISTORICAL. 

Motor TRACTION OF ARTILLERY. 

Tne Mucirary Situation 1N Germany (with Map showing military 
organization). 


. 7 (November, 1920). 
THE BELGIAN Fie_D Rattways DuRING THE War. 
THE ORGANIZED CONSTRUCTION OF CONCRETE SHELTERS. (Account of rapid 
construction in 1918 by a series of working parties.) 


. 8 (December, 1920). 

OPERATIONS OF THE BELGIAN ARMY, 7TH, 8TH AND 9TH. OCTOBER, 1914, 
wiTtH Map. (Retreat from Antwerp.) 

THe STRATEGIC SITUATION OF DutcH LIMBURG AND THE DEFENCE OF THE 
MEUSE. 

PuysicaL EDUCATION. 

BaTTLE Outposts. 

INTELLIGENCE OF FOREIGN ARMIES. 


. 9 (January, 1921). 
PORTABLE STEEL ROAD BRIDGES. 
CONTINUATION OF ARTICLES IN PREVIOUS NUMBERS. 


REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 


CONTENTS : 
. 9 (September, 1920). 
THE FuTURE OF PERMANENT FortiFicaTions. (Review of what happened 
to fortresses in France and Belgium.) 
Tue Miuitary Forces OF FRANCE. 
Tue First STRATEGIC CHECK OF THE GERMAN ARMIES, 21ST-25TH AUGUST, 
1914. (With excellent sketch situation Maps.) 


. 10 (October, 1920). 
An EPpIsopEe OF THE CAMPAIGN IN THE ORIENT: THE CAPTURE OF FLORINA. 
THE ARREST OF THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE ON THE OuRCQ IN 10918. 
Some REFLECTIONS ON THE RECRUITING Law. 
CHRONICLE (SWITZERLAND). (The Army after five years of Mobilization.) 
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No. 11 (November, 1920). 
THE RECASTING OF OuR TRAINING MATERIALS AND Our War DoctRINE. 
THe TRANSPORT BY RAILWAY OF THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRance. (With 
Maps.) 
Notes ON WARFARE IN THE AIR BEFORE NANCY. 
Upper SILESIA CHRONICLE. 


DIE PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER, 1914-1919. 


The “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,’’. edited by Professor Delbriick, is primarily a 
literary and political periodical. _Throughout the war, however, each monthly 
number contained a brief review, and a bibliography of books of military-political 
interest and the current war-literative of belligerent and neutral countries. Apart 
from this only two articles of military interest appeared in its columns. The first, 
“Is a winter campaign against Russia possible? ’’ in October, 1914, written by 
Carl Ballod, in which the difficulties of supply, sledge transport, clothing, roads, 
etc., for a campaign in West Russia are discussed, the writer considering them in 
no way insuperable. The article is of interest to anyone studying the German 
operations on the Eastern Front. The second, ‘‘ War and the Press,’’ by Hermann 
Kotschke, in the February, 1916, number, discusses the pros and cons of the 
freedom of the Press in War, and the advantages and disadvantages of a strict 
censorship. The British and German methods in this respect are compared. 


WISSEN UND WEHR. 


CONTENTS : 
No. 5 (October, 1920). 

To Our Comrapes LEAVING THE ARMY. (On its reduction.) 

Firty YEARS AGO, 1870 TO 1920. (A short review of the Franco-Prussian 
War.) 

Tue State UNDER FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

THe Wes OF TIME. THOUGHTS OF A GERMAN. (Consoling thoughts that 
the Versailles Peace, the League of Nations, and the Alliance against 
Germany cannot last very long.) 

Tue Situation 1n Russia, JuLy TO Mip-SEPTEMBER, 1920. (A good account 
of the Bolshevist-Polish Contest, with Map.) 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. By 
Suevicus. (Deals with the action of the Supreme Command during 
the battle; the end of the battle is the retreat to the Aisne.) 


No. 6 (December, 1920). 

NorrtucuirFe. (An account of the propaganda of Crewe House.) 

PRISONERS OF War. (Extracts from a diary of an officer, with the usual 
false charges of ill-treatment.) 

Tue TrutH Asout GERMAN War Crimes. (Directs attention to a book by 
O. von Stilpnagel, who apparently admits that the Germans were 
not altogether blameless, but asserts that the Allies committed worse 
atrocities.) 

THE BaTTLE OF SOISSONS, 7TH TO 14TH FEBRUARY, 1915. (By which the 
Germans gained the ground held by the British IInd and IIIrd Corps 
on the Aisne in September, 1914.) 
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THE MILITAR WOCHENBLATT. 
CONTENTS : 


Articles of military interest concerning the War, which have appeared in 
1919 and 1920. 


Nos. 142, 143 (1919*). 
THE DEcISION OF THE O.H.L. (SUPREME COMMAND) FOR THE OFFENSIVE IN 
THE WEST, 1918. 


The decision, according to the writer, was due to a determination to end the 
War by force of arms, as nothing more could be expected of Germany’s Allies. 
The attack towards Amiens, he says, was stopped because the effect of surprise 
had been lost, and too many men would have been expended in continuing it by 
force. That against the Lys was stopped because in the water-logged and 
devastated plain the artillery could not get forward quickly enough. Whereas the 
offensive on the Marne in July failed from want of men, who were denied the 
German Armies by the Homeland: also it did not use up the French reserves as 
was expected. In July the numbers were 205 German divisions against 170 French 
and English, 12 Belgian, and 20 American divisions. 


No. 144. 
THE ENeMy SITUATION IN THE SUMMER OF 1918. 
Combats the idea that the German Higher Command made ihiscaliciduttons 
with regard to Marshal Foch’s reseryes and American assistance. 


Nos. 146, 147. 
How WE Lost THE War. 


The situation at the end of 1916 was critical. The battles at Verdun and on 
the Somme had cost very heavy losses and worn the troops engaged to the utmost 
limit. The failure of Nivelle’s offensive in May, 1917, the subsequent mutiny of 
French troops, and the German retirement to the Hindenburg line saved the 
situation. The Army of 1917 was not to be compared with that of 1914, though 
there was still a good leaven, which had its effect in battle. There were, however, 
plenty of units which provided a breeding ground for the bacteria of unrest. The 
success of the winter 1917-1918 had a great effect, but the revival of a good spirit 
was choked by the arrival in the West of troops from Russia, impregnated with 
the revolutionary tone and of recruits contaminated by home influences. The 
writer ascribes the failure to push on at Amiens in the Spring, 1918, to lack of 
motor transport. The third offensive towards Rheims failed, partly, to whole bodies 
of troops failing in their duty : north of Soissons, he says, a whole division left the 
field almost without fighting. Finally, he asserts that the revolution was the 
stab in the back that finished the War. 


Nos. 150, 151. 
How Our Horses Stoop THE War. 


Contains a comparison of the true value of the various breeds of horses. It 
claims that the East Prussian horse was the best army horse, and advocates the 
breeding of a smaller horse. It describes the failure of the horses in so many 
cases as due to their being too much coddled in peace time. The German General 
Staff gives this as being one of the causes of the German collapse. 





* Note.—The Militér Wochenblatt year commences: on 1st July with No. 1, and 
the highest number occurs at the end of June. 
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No. 152. 
GENERAL-OBERST VON MOLTKk’s MEMOIRS. 
With reference to a notice in the Press that the younger Von Moltke’s memoirs 
will not be published, it is announced that the General Staff will shortly issue 
a pamphlet dealing with the causes of the War, covering the years 1911-1914. 


No. 152. 
THe FRENCH DEPLOYMENT IN 1914. 
With reference to M. Engerand’s book ‘ Le Secret de Charleroi,” the writer 
warns its readers against believing that the French were surprised by the Germans 
violating Belgian neutrality. 


No. 12 (July, 1919). 
MISLEADING GENERALIZATIONS. 

An article by the well-known military historian, General von Freytag 
Loringhoven, denouncing two books: ‘‘ The Death-Path of the German Army,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Marne Drama” (reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement of 
4th September), in which the truth about the condition of the German Army in the 
latter part of 1918 is told. 


No. 16. 
LuUDENDORFF’Ss MEMORANDUM OF SEPTEMBER, IQI7. 
A violently worded article denying that the chance of peace in 1917 was spoilt 
by Ludendorff demanding enormous annexations. 


No. 20. 
JOFFRE’S EXPLANATION. 

A summary of Marshal Joffre’s evidence before the Parliamentary Committee 
as regards the evacuation of the Briey basin and his failure to cover the Belgian 
frontier. It is insinuated that the French strategists should have appreciated that 
the German Army could not have left its right flank exposed to Belgian attack. 


No. 25. 
THE FirTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF TANNENBERG. 
By Major Giehrl, who was on the General Staff of a Brigade and of the 
1st Reserve Corps during the battle. A review of the operations is given. 


No. 30. 
CHARGES AGAINST THE GOVERNOR OF MauBEUGE, GENERAL FOURNIER. 

In view of the charges of treason made against the General who surrendered 
Maubeuge in September, 1914, General von Zwehl, who commanded the investing 
force, gives certain particulars. He gives full details of the strength of the 
investing force, but states that the surrender was due to the bombardment by 
heavy guns. He ends by saying that Fournier should not be blamed for a defeat 
by the Germans, as the French and British could not have won the War without 
American help. 


Nos. 34, 35: 
TNE PIONEERS ON THE MARNE IN JULY, 1918. 


An account of the engineer operations in the successful bridging of the Marne 
in the last German offensive. Details of the construction of the bridges are given. 
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The writer calls the Marne the ‘ bad-luck river.”” Owing to lack of material 
and an influenza epidemic, the difficulties could not be adequately surmounted, 
though everything had been rehearsed for several weeks. The losses were con- 
siderable. When the Germans recrossed the river in retreat, of the original six 
Corps and twenty-nine Divisional Bridging Trains, only enough was rescued to 
form one and a-half Corps and three Divisional ones. 


Nos. 35, 36, 37, 38. 
THE OPERATIONS OF FIELD-MARSHAL FRENCH AGAINST THE First ARMY AND 
THE VIITH RESERVE CORPS IN THE SUMMER OF 1914. 


A criticism of Lord French’s book. It is described as a medley of operation 
orders, wishes and anxieties, with excursions into unimportant side issues. It is 
astonishing, he says, that a man of Lord French’s reputation should write so 
unscientifically and confusedly. General von Zwehl, the writer of the article, 
commanded the VIIth Corps, and he gives a description of the part his Corps 
played in the fighting on the Aisne, which is of historical value. He insists that 
the retirement from the Marne was a voluntary one. 


No. 36. 
‘* MOUVEMENT TOURNE.”’ 


An article dealing, @ propos of the battle of the Ourcq, with the turning of the 
flank of a turning force. The battle of Lisaine in January, 1871, is described to 
show how Von Werder used similar tactics then. 


No. 39. 
, THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 
A criticism by General von Kuhl, Chief of Staff to Von Kluck, of the accounts 
of the battle which have appeared up to date, but it adds nothing of particular 
interest to our knowledge. 


No. 40. 
WITHDRAWAL OF THE East ARMY. 


An excellent account with map of the retirement of the German troops from 
Russia, Roumania, Turkey, etc. 


No. 44. 
DISBANDMENT OF THE PRUSSIAN GENERAL STAFF. 

A bitter plaint: ‘‘ What a Scharnhorst created, what a Moltke and a 
Schlieffen perfected, is now to be smashed to pieces. The Prussian-German 
General Staff, the heart and brain of the German Army, exists no longer. The 
victorious enemy has made an end of it with a stroke of the pen.” 


No. 49. 
TANKS. . 
Denies that the tanks had any success except at Cambrai, and claims that the 
German Army was soon equipped to deal with them. 


No. 49. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


Some remarks by General Liman von Sanders, commanding the Turkish forces 
in Palestine, on Lord Allenby’s final despatch. He states that on the 19th 
September, 1918, the day of the decisive attack in Palestine, the total of the 
Turkish forces engaged was under 30,000, and that therefore the number of 
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s 
prisoners taken could not have been more than 20,000, and not 100,000, as claimed. 
Guns, he says, were left behind because the horses were too weak to draw them. 
He claims that the British had 14,000 cavalry against 1,200 Turkish horsemen, 
and states that he lost 59 aviators because their machines were inferior to the 
British. 


No. 50. 
THE THEATRE OF WAR IN FRANCE, 1870-1871 AND 1914-1918. 


This recalls places that were scenes of conflict in both wars. 


No. 53- 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAVALRY IN THE WoRLD War. 

An article by Lieut.-General Balck dealing with Earl Haig’s last despatch, in 
which he defended the existence of cavalry. The writer points out that no break- 
through was ever made, and that cavalry successes were limited to modest 
surprises by small parties. 


No. 54. 
THE MIRACLE OF THE MARNE. 

This is mainly a review of General Baumgarten-Crusius’s book on the battle 
of the Marne (reviewed in The Times Literary Supplement of 13th November, 
1919), in which so many secrets were revealed, particularly the part played by 
Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, the emissary from Supreme Command, in ordering the 
retreat. 


No. 55. 
CAUSES OF THE GERMAN CAPITULATION OF IITH NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Reviews a book by Colonel Schwertfeger, which endeavours to disprove the 
statements in the French General Staff pamphlet describing the desperate condition 
of the German Western Armies in November, 1918. Colonel Schwertfeger’s point 
seems to be that we should only regard the German Army as it was on the 5th 
October, 1918, when the Armistice was asked for, and that the disasters that overtook 
it between that date and the 11th November should not be taken into account. 


No. 59. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

Extracts from the French Journal Official and L’Echo de Paris with 
regard to the secret sittings of the Chamber. In June, 1916, General Roques, 
Minister for War, gave the strength of the French Armies on 1st May, 1916, as 
2,753,000, of which 2,632,000 were in France, 121,000 with the Army of the Orient, 
,and 308,000 in Algeria and Morocco. He gave the total in August, 1914, as 
1,900,000. 


No. 60. 
CZERNIN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
A review of Count Czernin’s book, in which are extracted al! the phrases which 
might be interpreted to show that Austria-Hungary was not true to Germany. 


No. 61. 
Tue GUILT FOR THE Loss OF THE WAR. 
By Major-General von Kurnatowski, who insists that it was the shortsighted- 
ness of the Social Democrat members, who refused in peace time the additional 
troops and war material for which the General Staff asked that lost the War. 
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Nos. 60, 61, 63. 
THE SUPREME COMMAND AND ITs Most Important DECISIONS, 1914-1916. 


A review of General von Falkenhayn’s work in the form of a summary. It 
does not bring out the fact that he describes the successes in Russia at great length 
and slurs over Verdun and the Somme in a few pages. 


No. 63. 
REINFORCEMENT OF THE ARMY BEFORE THE WAR. 


General von Heeringen, a former War Minister, has been writing to the 
Kreuz Zeitung to show that Germany lost the War because she did not make 
sufficient preparations and increase her army from 1909 onwards, as it was in her 
power to do. 


No. 69. 
THE GERMAN-TURKISH EXPEDITION AGAINST THE SUEZ CANAL IN 1916. 

Captain von Heemsterck gives a short account of the attack of February, 1915, 
wherein he says that five Turkish battalions reached the western side of the Canal. 
This first expedition showed what careful preparations were needed for a successful 
operation. When the attack was made in August, 1916, the howitzers stuck in 
the sand, and only two batteries got into action. The Turkish attack on Easter 
Day, 1916, had, however, resulted in greatly strengthening the British defences so 
that the main offensive in August was in vain. 


Nos. 70, 71. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Deals with M. Painlévé’s article, ‘‘ The Truth About the Offensive of the 
16th April, 1917, and the Events Preceding it.” 


No. 72. 
THe RIveR Ourcg IN THE WAR. 
Lieut.-General von der Gorz discusses the part the river played, particularly 
in protecting the German flank during the evacuation of the Chateau Thierry 
Salient in July, 1918. 


No. 72. 
GERMAN East AFRICA IN THE WAR. 
A book by Dr. Schnee is reviewed. It states that no less than 2,600 kilometres 
were covered in ten months under great difficulties with constant fighting, a feat 
unsurpassed even by Xenephon. 


Nos. 73, 74- 
Tue KRAEWEL BRIGADE ON THE 8TH AND OTH SEPTEMBER, 1914. (Translated 
in the R.U.S.I. Journat of August, 1920.) 


Nos. 75, 76. 
THE Fatt OF ANTWERP. 

General von Zwehl describes the capture of the city early in October, 1914. 
The despatch of a British contingent to help in its defence is discussed, and Lord 
French’s opposition to the measure approved. The negotiations for the surrender 
.of the city are also described. 
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No. 76. 


ANTI-TANK WEAPONS. 


A defence of the German authorities against charges of having failed to provide 
adequate anti-tank weapons in time. The anti-tank rifle is described, of which 
4,000 were issued between March and August, 1918. The anti-tank machine gun 
was not issued till October, 1918, and was, in fact, never used. 


No. 76. 
Witn Letrow VorBECK THROUGH AFRICA. 


A review of this book by Dr. L. Deppe, one of the many now appearing on 
the campaign in German East Africa. The author is confident that this beautiful 
colony is not passing for ever out of German hands. 


No. 81 (1920). ; 
GERMAN AND FRENCH CAVALRY ON THE MARNE IN 1914. 


This is a comparatively impartial review of the French book ‘‘ Réle de la 
Cavalerie Francaise 4 1’Aile Gauche de la Premiére Bataille de la Marne.”? The 
reviewer attributes the fact that neither side would stand and fight in the open 
not to any lack of the cavalry spirit, but to the nature of the ground and the 
conditions of the fighting. He considers the author greatly exaggerates the effect 
of the raid of the French 5th Cavalry Division into the forest of Villers Cotterets 
from the 8th-1oth September. It cannot, he says, claim any decisive influence on 
the operations. Further he praises the action of the German cavalry in delaying 
the British superior numbers, and fulfilling their réle to the last. He concludes by 
saying that the brilliant performances of the German dismounted cavalry in 1918 
show that they need fear no comparison with their French rivals. 


No. 83. 
A ReEvIEW OF GENERAL VON KUHL’s BOOK. 


“ The German General Staff Before and During the War.”’ A large part of 
this book deals with the preparations for war, and the author claims that the 
greater part of the General Staff estimates were correct. The last part deals with 
the General Staff during the War. Here, too, it is claimed that the appreciation 
of the situation was generally correct and it was just bad luck that the points about 
which it happened to be wrong turned out to be the vital ones. 


No. 86. 
THE GERMAN DEPLOYMENT AND PLAN OF OPERATIONS IN I914. 


In this article Major Foerster discusses the preparations for war of the Germans 
and of the Entente. It is written much on the same lines as General von Kiihl’s 
more detailed account. Schlieffen’s plan, he says, was soundly and logically 
thought out: it failed only in its execution. Hence the Battle of the Marne. 


No. 88 


General von Zwehl writes an article discussing Marshal Joffre’s leadership in 
the opening days of the War. Joffre’s initial plan is described as a bold one, which, 
as it counted on irresolute leading on the part of the Germans and on good luck, 
could easily lead to disaster. Von Zwehl comments on the Marshal’s good fortune 
in escaping so easily from the disasters which his plan was about to heap upon 
him. He maintains that the course of the campaign bears out the soundness of 
Schlieffen’s plan, had it been faithfully carried out. 
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Nos. go, 91. 
BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 

General von Troessel gives two interesting articles, which lay the foundation 
of several points of discussion as to the operations leading up to and during the 
Battle of the Marne, 1914, which the works of General Baumgarten-Crusius and 
General Biilow still leave obscure: for instance, the object of Supreme Command 
in changing direction south-east past Paris, the delay in pouring the new Seventh 
Army behind the right wing, the movements of Colonel Hentsch, etc. 


No. 93. 
THE RIDDLE OF THE MARNE 
Is an article discussing General von Hausen’s action of the Third Army from 
the outbreak of War to the end of the Battle of the Marne. He blames Von 
Biilow for holding up the German offensive. 


No. 96. 
BATTLES AND COMBATS OF THE GREAT War, 1914-1918. 
This is the title of the final publication of the German General Staff prior to 


its abolition. It is a most useful work of reference for future historians. 


No. tot. 

Contains a review of the military publication by Lieut.-General von Schwarte 
entitled ‘‘ The Military Lessons of the Great War.’’ It is a collection of the views 
of nineteen different authorities, each an expert in his own line. In the chapter 
‘‘The Higher Command,” General Freytag Loringhoven compresses the subject 
into seventeen pages, and says that every effort must be made to prevent the next 
war becoming one of positions, in which only the lower arts of leadership can be 


exercised. 


No. 104. 
INFANTRY EQUIPMENT IN THE LIGHT OF WAR EXPERIENCE. 

Capt. Stephanus compares the simple weapons with which the infantry began 
the War and the armoury with which it was equipped at its close. He considers 
that the aim of future research should be to produce a simple grenade which can 
be projected either from the hand or the rifle, and a weapon which shall combine 
the qualities of a machine gun, a rifle, and a machine pistol. That is to say, it 
must be a handy self-loading weapon with a range up to 1,000 yards, good for 
single shots or for bursts of fire, and its ammunition light and simple. The 
bayonet, he says, cannot be left out, as its moral effect is too valuable. 


No. 105. 
Tue INTELLIGENCE SERVICE, THE PRESS AND PuBLIC OPINION DURING THE 
War. 
A review of the book of this title by Lieut.-Colonel Nicolai, who was Chief of 
the German Intelligence Service at Supreme Headquarters. It deals fully with the 
censorship, propaganda, Press correspondents, etc. As Colonel Nicolai served under 


Moltke, Falkenhayn, and Ludendorff, his account of these activities is of con- 
siderable interest. 
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No. 107. : 

Contains reviews of the following books: ‘‘ Four Years in German East 
Africa,” by Arning; the ‘‘ Austro-Hungarian Share in the War,’’ by General von 
Komarow; and ‘‘ Bestiality in the World War ’’; the last being a ‘‘ hate ’’ book, 
probably published to counteract the Leipsig trials. 


No. 110. 
MountTep, ATTACKS BY CAVALRY IN THE War. 


An article by Major-General von Poseck, who quotes a number of instances to 
disprove the allegations that German cavalry were shy of attacking when oppor- 
tunity offered. 


No. 113. 
THE GENESIS OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 


General Le Gros’ book is hailed as one of the few emanating from French 
sources which treats this much-discussed campaign in a professional manner. He 
gives more credit to General Galliéni than to Joffre. 


No. 114. 
Tue LEGEND OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE FRENCH ARTILLERY IN THE WAR. 


The writer seeks to prove that the German gun was better by stating that in 
August, 1914, a detachment of German gunners, after examining a captured French 
gun declared that they preferred their own. 


No. 115. 
THE GERMAN RETREAT IN 1914. 
A review of Lieut.-General Tappen’s book, ‘‘ Bis zur Marne, 1914.” The 
writer was Director of the Military Operations Branch of Supreme Command 
during the period in question, and his book is a valuable contribution to the history 


of the Marne campaign. 


No. 116. 
GENERAL VON HAUSEN, 


Who commanded the Third Army during the Marne campaign, 1914, gives 
some interesting comments on General Tappen’s book (see No. 115). 


No. 118. 
WitH F1IELD-MAaRSHAL MACKENSEN FROM BUKAREST TO SALONIKA. 


A review of the book of this name, describing the operations in Roumania, and 
Mackensen’s plan of campaign in the Salonika theatre of war in 1918. 
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November and December, 1920—January, 1921. 





GALLIENI PaRLE. ENTRETIENS DU ‘‘ SAUVEUR DE Paris’”’ MINESTRE DE LA GUERRE 
AVEC SES SECRETAIRES. By Marius Leblond. 12mo. 6 fr. Paris, 1920. 


G.Q.G. SecTEuR I. TROIS ANS AU GRAND QUARTIER GENERAL, PAR LE REDACTEUR DES 
COMMUNIQUES. TOME PREMIER. L’EtTAtT Major DE LA VICTOIRE. LE CREPUSCULE 
DE JOFFRE. LA TRAGIQUE AVENTURE DE NIVZLLE. TOME SECOND.  PETAIN 
ORGANISATEUR DE LA VICTOIRE. FOcH ET Petain. By Jean de Pierrefeu. 2 Vols. 
1z2mo. 10 fr. Paris, 1920. 


From BritisH COLUMBIA TO BAISIEUX, BEING THE NARRATIVE HISTORY OF THE 102ND 
CANADIAN INFANTRY BaTTALION. By L. McLeod Gould. Illustrations. 8vo. 
Victoria, B.C., 1919. (Presented by Major F. V. Longstaff.) 


THe History OF THE 2/6TH (RIFLE) BaTTaLION THE KiNG’s LIVERPOOL REGIMENT, 


1914-1919. By Capt. C. E. Wurtzburg, M.C. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
Aldershot, 1920. (Presented by the Regimental Committee.) 


SECRETS OF CREWE House. THE Story OF A Famous Campaicn. By Sir Campbell 
Stuart, K.B.E. Illustrations and Maps.  8vo. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) London, 1920. ; 


HISTOIRE DES ROUMAINS ET DE LEUR CIVILISATION. By N. Jorga. 8vo. Paris, 
1920. 

ALLENBY’S FinaL TriumMpH. By W. T. Massey. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
21s. (Constable & Co.) London, 1920. 


Memoirs DU GENERAL GALLIENI. DEFENSE DE PARIS, 25TH AOUT—11ITH SEPTEMBRE, 
1914. Portrait, Maps and Plans. 8vo. 16 fr. Paris, 1920. 

THe Marine Encineers’ Hanpsoox. Edited by Commander F. D. Stirling, U.S. 
Navy. Diagrams. 8vo. New York, 1920. (Presented by the Editor.) 

Str ARCHIBALD Murray’s DESPATCHES (JUNE, 1916—JUNE, 1917). Portraits. Maps. 
in Case. 8vo. 35s. (Dent & Sons.) London, 1920. 

RIBBONS AND MeEpA.s, Nava, MILiTaRy, AND Civit. By Commander H. Tafrell 
Dorling, R.N. Illustrations (Three Parts in one). 8vo. 8s. 6d. (George 
Phillips & Sons.) 1920. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WorLpD’s War. By Th. Von Bethmann-Hollweg. Part I. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth, Ltd.) London, 1920. 

Ex-Ki1nc CONSTANTINE AND THE War. By George M. Meélas. Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. (Hutchinson & Co.) London, 1920. 

‘SynTHESE DE La Guerre sous:Marine. By Capt. Castex. 8vo. Paris, 1920. 
(Presented.) 

War History OF THE 18TH (SERVICE) BATTALION DuRHAM LIGHT INFANTRY. By 
Lieut.-Colonel W. B. Lowe, D.S.O., M.C. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo 
(Oxford University Press.) London, 1920. (Presented by the Publishers.) 
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STANDING ORDERS OF THE 3RD (KING’s Own) Hussars. Illustrations.  8vo. 
Aldershot, 1920. 

Lire IN ANCIENT BRITAIN: A SURVEY OF THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN 
Conquest. Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. (Longmans, Green & Co.) London, 
1920. 

A History OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Hon. J. W. Fortesque, LL.D. Vols. 
IX and X, 1813-1815. Maps in Case. 8vo. £4 4s. (Macmillan.) London, 
1920. 

A HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES FROM THEIR FOUNDATION TO THE YEAR 
1893. By Edward Jenks, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 
1896. 

Navy Recorp Society: THE Lire anD Works OF Sir HENRY MAINWARING. Edited 
by G. A. Mainwaring. Vol. I. 8vo. London, 1920. 


ADVENTURES IN WARS OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE. By A. Moreau de Jonnés. 
Translated from the Edition of 1893 by Brigadier-General A. J. Abdy, C.B., 
C.B.E. Map. 8vo. 18s. (John Murray.) London, 1920. (Presented by the 
Publisher.) 

THE 23RD (SERVICE) BaTTALion Royat Fusiviers (First SPORTSMAN’sS): A RECORD 
OF ITS SERVICES IN THE GREAT WaR 1914-1919. By Captain Fred W. Ward, 
R.E. Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) London, 1920. 

THE First BUCKINGHAMSHIRE BATTALION, 1914-1919. By Captain P. L. Wright, 
D.S.O., M.C. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. (Hazel, Watson & Viney.) 
London, 1920. 

Tue Lire OF ApmiraL MAHAN. By Charles Carlisle Taylor. Illustrations. 8vo. 
21s. (John Murray.) London, 1920. 


THe Navy IN THE War OF 1739-48. By Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond. 3 Vols. 
Illustrations. 8vo. £6 6s. (Cambridge University Press.) 1920. 


Tue First Woritp War, 1914-1918: PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF LIEUT.-COLONEL 
Cc. A. Court Repincton, C.M.G. 2 Vols. 8vo. £2 2s: (Constable & Co., 
Ltd.) 1920. 

THe Mepat CoLvecror: A Guide TO Nava, Miuitary, AIR FORCE AND CIVIL 
MEDALS AND Rupsons. By Stanley C. Johnson, M.A., etc. Illustrations. 
8vo. (Herbert Jenkins.) London, 1920. 


Tue Days Berore YESTERDAY. By Lord Frederick Hamilton. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) London, 1920. 

THE DurHAM FORCES IN THE FIELD, 1914-18. By Captain Wilfrid Miles. Vol. II. 
The Service Battalions of the Durham Light Infantry. Illustrations, Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. (Cassell & Co.) London, 1920. (Presented by the 
Publisher.) 

WITH THE INDIANS IN FRANCE. By General Sir James Willcocks, G.C.M.G., etc. 
Maps. 8vo. 24s. (Constable & Co.) 1920. 


THE Horse aS COMRADE AND FRIEND. By Everard R. Calthrop, M.Inst.C.E. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. (Hutchinson & Co.) London, 1920. 


‘* FocH ’?: His CHARACTER AND LEADERSHIP. By Captain Raymond Recouly. 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) London, 1920. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF BipLicaL Sites. By Lieut. H H. Kitchener, R.E., F.R.G.S. 
Fo. London, n.d. (Presented.) 

THE GENERAL STAFF AND ITS PROBLEMS: THE HISTORY OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE HiGH COMMAND AND THE GERMAN IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT AS REVEALED BY 
OrriciaL Documents. By General Ludendorff. 2 Vols. 34s. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) London, 1920. 

THE Victory aT Sea. By Rear-Admiral William Sowden Sims, U.S. Navy. 
Portrait and plans. 8vo. (John Murray.) London, 1920. (Presented by the 
Publisher.) 

OrriciaL HIsTORY OF THE GREAT WarR. By direction of the Historical Section of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence. Seaborne Trade. Vol. I. The Cruiser 
Period. By C. Ernest Fayle. Maps in Case. 8vo. (John Murray.) 1920. 
(Presented by the Publisher.) 

THE HIsTORY OF THE 1/4TH BATTALION, DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S (WEST RIDING) 
REGIMENT, 1914-1919. By Captain P. G. Bales, M.C. Illustrations and Maps. 
8vo. (Edward Mortimer.) Halifax, 1920. (Presented by the Author.) 

MEMOIRES DE ROBERT GUILLEMARD, SERGENT EN RETRAITE DE 1805 A 1823. 2 Vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1826. 

EXPERIENCES OF A Duc-Out, 1914-1918. By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, 
K.C.B. 8vo. 18s. (Constable & Co.) London, 1920 

THE Tank IN AcTION. By Captain D. G Browne, M.C. Illustrations. 8vo. 3os. 
(William Blackwood & Sons.) Edinburgh, 1920. 

BritisH War Docs: THEIR TRAINING AND PsycHoLocy. By Lieut.-Colonel E. H. 
Richardson. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. (Skeffington & Son.) London, 1920. 

A RECORD OF EUROPEAN ARMOUR AND ARMS THROUGH SEVEN CENTURIES. By Sir 
Guy Francis Laking, Bart., C.B., M.V.O., F.S.A. Vol. III. Illustrations. 
Fo. £3 3s. (G. Bell & Sons.) London, 1920. 

MESOPOTAMIA, 1914-15: EXTRACTS FROM A REGIMENTAL OFFICER’S Diary. By 
Captain H. Birch Reynardson. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. (Andrew 
Melrose.) London, 19109. 

THE War RECORD OF THE 1/5TH (EARL OF CHESTER’S) BATTALION THE CHESHIRE 
REGIMENT, AUGUST, 1914—JUNE, 1919. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. V. Churton, 
D.S.0O., T.D. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. (Phillipson and Golder.) 
Chester, 1920. (Presented by the Publisher.) 

THE ROAD TO EN-DoR: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HOW TWO PRISONERS OF WAR AT 
YozGaD, IN TURKEY, WON THEIR WAY TO FREEDOM. By Lieut. E. H. Jones, 
I.A.R.O. 6th Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. (John Lane.) London, 1920. 

Mare NostrumM (Our Sea). By Vicente Blasco Ibafez. 8vo. gs. (Constable.) 
London, 1920. 

La GRANDE GUERRE SUR LE FRONT OccIDENTAL. By Général Palat. Vol. VI. La 
Victoire de la Marne 5th-13th Septembre, 1914. Maps. 8vo. gs. Paris, 
1920. 
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